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CINCHING UP. 
PICTURES OF THE FAR WEST.—VI. 


- T is difficult to define the 
charm of a day’s riding 
in the West where the 
@%) sun is hot, the country 
wr" ~—_ barren, the horses gen- 
y~ _ erally bad. It must be the 
simplicity, the touch of reality 
so prized by children in their play, 
the truth to circumstances, that 
distinguish it, as a pursuit, from showy meets 
of town and country clubs, anise-seed hunts, 









and masquerading of one sort or another in’ 


t’ > saddle. 

One must go far to find the indispensable 
conditions; they are usually the reward of a 
rather bad time in other ways. The play must 
be played in earnest, not with an eye to spec- 
tators. If possible, it should be part of the 
business of one’s life, yet only lately so, for nov- 
elty is one of the conditions; good company, 
and not too much of it, is another. 

One should start early in the morning, with 
serious intentions. The horses should know 
their business as well as the men, and for this 
reas¢n the horses of the country are the best. If 
thers is a woman in the party, she should return 
in spirit to her primitive condition of depend- 
ence upon direct masculine protection and lead- 
ership : by the abandonment of her rights she 
will receive a corresponding measure of her 
privileges. There should be food in the saddle- 
bags; for women cannot travel as men can, 
hour after hour without eating, however sure of 
their powers in this respect they may be at the 
start. Without food a woman’s courage in the 
saddle, and frequently her temper, give out; 
and it is not wisdom on a journey to strain 
either the one or the other more than is neces- 
sary. Aninevitable strain a woman will endure 
with dignity, while a trifling but needless one 
irritates her. 
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There should be no definite picture of the 
country in the minds of the adventurers be- 
yond such suggestions as the local names af- 
ford — Robie’s Gulch, Sour-dough Dick’s, the 
Idaho City road, the road to Silver Mountain. 
There should be some discomfort to remember 
with complacency when the ride is over, and 
the stages should be long enough to give the 
women of the party the simple pride of show- 
ing that they can keep the pace beside the men, 
with the odds against them of a side-saddle 
instead of a pair of stirrups. There should be 
important changes of scenery by the way, such 
as every few hundred feet of elevation will give 
inthe West, from plain or treelesspark tolightly 
wooded foothills ; from these to the deep old 
timber upon the flanks of the range; and from 
this again to the crooked trees and dwarfish 
vegetation on the borders of the snow. 

But a journey from valley to valley across 
the divides between, if not so sensational, is 
more beautiful and less severe than a steady 
climb; for in every valley there will be a 
cabin or a ranch, if not a settlement, and the 
sight of new faces and strange interiors is part 
of the rest. 

Montaigne, who seems to have been one of 
the most sensible as well as (by his own ac- 
count) hardiest of horsemen, says: * I have 
learnt to frame my journeyes after the Span- 
ish fashion, all at once and outright, great or 
reasonable. And in extreme heats I travell at 
night, from sunne-set to sunne rising.” 

It is impossible to read the mere statement 
and think of the countries he traversed in this 
manner without a vivid conception of his wis 
dom. No woman who has ridden in the blaz- 
ing West but can sympathize with him when 
he says, “ No weather is to me so contrary as 
the scorching heat of the parching sunne; for 
those umbrels or riding canopies which, since 
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the ancient Romans the Italians use, doe more 
weary the armes than ease the head.” 

Have we not dreamed —all of us who are 
amateurs, and not proud, like the cowboy, of 
wearing upon our cheeks “the shadowed livery 
of the burnished sun ”— of cool night marches 
during the season of unvarying weather, when 
Perseus is striding up the east, and Lyra the 
beautiful hangs like a lamp in the heavens ? 
That lack of atmosphere which leaves the 
traveler at the sun’s mercy by day gives won- 
derful brilliancy to the spectacle of the night 
sky. Soon after sunset the dry summer gale 
begins to blow; the stars “rush out”; the 
cloudless sky is dark as on frosty winter nights. 
Or if there be a moon, the breadth and tender- 
ness of her light in a wide and treeless land- 
scape will be a revelation to those who only 
know moonlight beset by shadows. 

All the night journeys in the fiction of one’s 
early reading come back to revive the rest- 
lessness such nights will bring: Sir Kenneth, 
exiled from honor and slave of the Arab phy- 
sician, looking back at the Crusaders’ camp, 
at the tents and banners glimmering in the 
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moonlight, as he rides away into the desert ; 
Quentin Durward mustering his little troop of 
lances at the hour of midnight beneath the 
Dauphin’s tower. ‘The days of errant heiresses, 
of Lady Ediths in Palestine, are no more: the 
Kenneths and the Quentins are engaged in 
earning their individual livings, instead of 
guarding banners or convoying disguised ladies 
across unscientific frontiers. Yet there are 
nights of the dry season as haunting in their 
lonely beauty as the nights of Palestine or that 
hour of the rendezvous atthe Dauphin’s tower; 
there are stretches of uncelebrated country as 
lovely by moonlight as the Syrian desert or 
the majestic plain of the Loire. And there 
may be a man, now and then, in the West, 
though he rides a shock-haired cayuse instead 
of a stately war-horse, as brave in his way and 
as simply true as the young gentlemen to whom 
those important undertakings were intrusted 
so long ago. - And it is to be hoped that such 
confidence as that of the noble ladies of Croye, 
who asked but the name of their knight, his 
degree, and one look at his face, may be ready 
when called for in the women of the West. 


* * ” 


1308 — 1368. 


(ITALIAN OLD MASTERS.) 


HATEVER difficulty there 
might be in determining 
the relative position of 
Giotto and Memmi, the con- 
temporary chiefs of the Flor- 
entine and Sienese schools, 
through the unfortunate destruc- 
tion of the work of the latter, there should be 
no question as to the rank of Orcagna; and if 
we do not put him higher than either of the 
other great painters mentioned, it is because 
the general progress of art had made it possible 
for him to do what a greater mind could not 
do in the state of the arts in which Giotto 
found them; and we might give him credit for 
what was due purely to the general develop- 
ment. But of all those who follow in the suc- 
cession of time and work Orcagna stands, like 
Saul, head and shoulders above the crowd — 
great in all the great qualities of art. 

Andrea di Cione was the second of four 
brothers, all architects, sculptors, or painters, 
though the others were incomparably his in- 
feriors. During his lifetime he was always 
known as Arcagnolo, of which Orcagna is a 
corruption. He was at once painter, sculptor, 
architect, and master in every branch of art, 







and had so thoroughly assimilated Giotto’s 
great maxims that he took painting where that 
master left it and carried it on to new triumphs. 

Orcagna came to the front in a time when 
art had greatly degenerated in the hands of 
the Giottesques, and by recurring to the prin- 
ciples on which Giotto had founded his art, 
with the aid of all the light that the rival 
school of Siena threw upon it and a pro- 
foundly original insight into nature,—a healthy 
objective imagination,— he raised his school 
from what seems like the Byzantine conven- 
tionalism of hisimmediate predecessors. Thisis 
the dangerous tendency of all subjective art, to 
drop into formalities and conventionaliteration. 

Orcagna was by nature versatile, and had he 
lived in an era when nature asserted the in- 
fluence over art which it exercised in the later 
schools, he certainly would have ranked among 
the greatest painters of that age. Vasari says 
that Stefano Fiorentino and Giottino surpassed 
Giotto in perspective; but Orcagna deserves 
this praise far more than they, for, owing to 
his studious scrutiny of Nature, he was better 
able to conquer the difficulties of rendering 
her. In his frescos we find the figure drawn 
and foreshortened with much boldness, and 
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FIGURE OF THE VIRGIN, BY ANDREA ORCAGNA. 


(FROM THE ‘* LAST jt DGMENT,"” SANTA MARIA NOVELLA, FLORENCE.) 


























they bear the impress of his genius far more 
clearly than his panels, though unfortunately, 
like most frescos of the fourteenth century, 
they have suffered much from the ravages 
of time—enough of them remaining, how- 
ever, to enable a critic to judge of the artist’s 
power. 

Vasari mentions Andrea Pisano as the mas- 
ter of Orcagna, and the tabernacle of Or San 
Michele makes the statement probable. It 
would have been impossible to find any teacher 
fitter to train, in that severe style which his 
work developed, a man of such comprehen- 
sive genius as Orcagna; and it is perhaps in 
part due to the influence of sculpture on the 
general evolution of painting that Orcagna’s 
pictures possess the measure of plastic quality, 
unprecedented at that time, which he shows. 
It has been remarked that the sculptors of 
the centuries from the twelfth to the fifteenth 
were in advance of the painters; and in fact 
it was not until the Venetian genius became 
an element in the art of Italy that the bal- 
ance was restored. It is only necessary to 
compare the work of old Niccola Pisano with 
any contemporary painting to see how far be- 
yond the painters of his day that sculptor was in 
the perception and expression of the essentials 
of art— apart from color. The dealing with 
forms as they are felt, and not as they seem, is 
characteristic of all genuine art, and this was 
the character of Niccola’s work. Who was 
Orcagna’s master in painting is neither certain 
nor important, for the art education of that 
epoch was so “all round” that the passing from 
one branch of it to another was not a difficult 
matter. The world of Florence breathed an 
atmosphere of art, by which even Dante was 
greatly influenced. 

What Orcagna did beyond the attainment 
of the sculpturesque qualities of painting was 
to unite with the Florentine traditions some- 
thing of the elements of Sienese art, then in 
its fullest vigor. Cavalcaselle says that he 
united the dramatic qualities of Florentine art 
with the more vivid coloring of the Sienese 
school ; but it is difficult to accept any such 
distinction, for what Giotto had shown of dra- 
matic power could hardly be said to have been 
handed down to the Giottesques, whose work 
remaining to us is mainly tame repetition of 
Giotto’s types. The Florentine school was in 
decadence when Orcagna came on the stage, 
and he naturally turned for comparisons to 
Siena, where art had not been thus depressed, 
and as the works of Memmi were then access- 
ible, he came under the influence of Giotto’s 
great rival and his own only other great prede- 
cessor, 

Sacchetti makes mention of a banquet given 
by a number of artists at San Miniato, where, 
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much wine having been drunk, Orcagna pro- 
posed the question, Who was the greatest 
painter after Giotto ? That the jury disagreed 
is tolerably certain as well as that the palm was 
not then awarded to Orcagna himself, though 
he had then executed his principal frescos— 
the entire chief chapel of Santa Maria Novella, 
besides the retro-choir and the altar-piece in 
the same church. In 1357 we find as members 
of the commission of architects and painters 
summoned to decide on the completion of the 
Duomo of Florence, Orcagna, Taddeo Gaddi, 
and six other painters. After repeated trials 
and competitions the model of Orcagna was 
accepted. In 1358 he was called to Orvieto to 
design the mosaics for the ornamentation of the 
fagade of the cathedral there,— a church des- 
tined to commemorate the miracle of the mass 
of Bolsena,— in which it was intended to em- 
ploy the highest talent of the day. 

Wehaveno clueas tothe time when Orcagna 
painted the retro-choir of Santa Maria No- 
vella. Baldinucci mentions the fact of his pic- 
tures there having been injured by a storm in 
1358, and a century later Ghirlandaio repainted 
them and repeated many of the subjects treated 
by his predecessors. The altar-piece of Santa 
Maria Novella was painted in 1357, but it is 
not known whether the frescos in the Strozzi 
Chapel were executed before or after that date. 
"The first, representing the Last Judgment, oc- 
cupies the partition behind the altar. ‘The 
Christ appears in an oblong aureole, half hid- 
den by clouds, surrounded by rays, and with his 
arms outstretched. Three angels on each side 
play on musical instruments and hold the sym- 
bols of the passion, while the Virgin and St. 
John kneel lower down, gazing at the Saviour 
in adoration, each with six apostles seated on 
the clouds behind them. Below are patriarchs, 
prophets, saints, kings, and popes, and a group 
of women dancing for joy. In one corner an 
angel helps one of the elect to leave his tomb. 
The elect looks steadfastly towards Paradise, 
which is painted on the wall to the right. 
Sinners tear their hair and gnash their teeth, 
and a demon is dragging off a lost soul to Hell, 
which is painted on the wall to the left, oppo- 
site the Paradise. 

The expression of the Christ in the “ Last 
Judgment” is noble, and that of the Virgin is 
sweet and gracious, while St. John is thin and 
austere. The apostles are grave and majestic. 
These are the best preserved portions of the 
fresco. ‘The group of dancing women is most 
graceful in design and action, and may be 
looked upon as the original conception of the 
heavenly dances which so delight us in the 
pictures of Beato Angelico. In this splendid 
composition Orcagna has scrupulously obeyed 
the laws of composition then recognized ; the 
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fingers are well proportioned and full of move- 
ment, and the foreshortening is masterly. 

In the “ Paradise” the Saviour and the Virgin, 
crowned and surrounded by aureoles, are seated 
on a throne upheld by clouds. On each side are 
angels, cherubim, and seraphim in adoration. 
Below the throne are two angels singing and 
playing, and on each side of them stand saints 
and martyrs, apostles and prophets, each carry- 
ing the symbol of his or her martyrdom, and 
accompanied by a guardian angel in the act 
of playing, singing, or praying. On the clouds 
are men and women dancing, while an angel 
invites a woman to take part. 

The “ Hell” has been entirely repainted, and 
we can hardly guess at the original design. 

Under these three frescos is a false base, 
painted in imitation of white marble, and sur- 
rounded by a frame. It isupheld by columns, be- 
tween which are painted busts in chiaroscuro. 
On the ceiling are figures of various saints, the 
symbols of the four Evangelists, and the arms 
of the Strozzi. The stained window was prob- 
ably designed by Orcagna also. 

This chapel must have been decorated be- 
fore 1354, the date on which Orcagna received 
the commission to paint the altar-piece for 
‘Tommaso di Rosselli. Part of the agreement 
was that the picture should be completed with- 
in a year and eight months, but we learn thay 
Orcagna failed to comply with the contract. 
The panel is in five parts, with a predella. In 
the center, surrounded by an oval ring of cheru- 
bim and seraphim, sits the Christ, offering with 
his right hand the gospel to St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, and with his left the key to St. Peter. The 
two kneel before him, the former presented by 
the Virgin, at whose right stand St. Catherine 
and St. Michael; the latter by St. John the 
Baptist, with St. Paul and St. Laurence on his 
left. The predellais painted with three legends: 
a priest in ecstasy before the altar, Christ saving 
Peter on the waves, and a dispute between 
St. Michael and a demon for the soul of a 
dead king. 

In this work there is much energy and vi- 
vacity of action, and the color is clear and 
vivacious, but there is not the mastery which 
we find in Orcagna’s frescos. The same is the 
case with his other easel paintings; for exam- 
ple, the panel in Santa Maria del Fiore, rep- 
resenting St. Zenobius, patron of the city of 
Florence,treading under foot Pride and Cruelty, 
while Charity and Humility hold a canopy 
over his throne, and two minor saints kneel on 
each side of him. 

The painting by Orcagna which once hung 
in S. Pietro Maggiore in Florence is now in 
the National Gallery of London. The central 
panel represents the Madonna being crowned ; 
two angels stand beside her, and ten others 


kneel before her, playing on various instruments. 
On the side panels are twenty-four saints kneel- 
ing, among them St. Peter, holding on his knees 
the model of the Church of S. Pietro Maggiore 
designed by Orcagna. 

In 1355 he set to work on the Church of 
Or San Michele, one of the noblest examples of 
architecture, sculpture, and mosaic of the day. 
The bas-reliefs here show that Orcagna was 
even a better sculptor than painter. They are 
full of energy and delicacy, and possess the 
grandeur of composition and grace of type 
which distinguish his frescos. 

In 1364 and 1366 we find Orcagna again 
called in to give his advice on the completion 
of the Duomo. Vasari says that he lived till 
1389; but this is certainly incorrect, for in 1376 
we find one Ristori named guardian to his two 
daughters, Tessa and Romola. ‘The last cer- 
tain date concerning him is 1368, in which 
year he was dangerously ill. 

According to Vasaii, Orcagna painted in the 
Campo Santo of Pisa the great frescos of the 
Triumph of Death and the Universal Judg- 
ment; but this assertion is open to doubt, if 
indeed not certainly wrong. Modern research 
has shown that some of the frescos are by 
Andrea di Firenze, a painter who lived some 
‘‘ars longer than Orcagna. It is more than 


“probable that Vasari confused the two paint- 


ers, and, not knowing which frescos this Andrea 
had painted, chose these two without consid- 
¢gring whether the style and technical execution 
Were attributable to Orcagna. 

£ It is very probable that Nardo Cione, elder 
brother to Orcagna, was his assistant in many 
of his labors, and that even in executing com- 
missions on his own account Nardo got help 
from the younger brother, who was the artistic 
head of the family. It is quite natural that 
both Nardo and Jacopo, painting with Andrea, 
should follow his style, both in painting on 
his frescos and in their own works, This is 
the case in the frescos in Santa Croce and the 
Badia of Florence, in which we recognize the 
conception of Orcagna, but not his execution. 
Another follower of Orcagna, to whom may 
be attributed many of the paintings wrongly 
considered to be by his master, is Niccolo 
Tommaso, who took part with Orcagna and 
Taddeo Gaddi in the council of painters con- 
sulted about the Duomo, 

In dramatic conception Orcagna can hardly 
be said to rival Giotto; but without in any way 
falling into the modern manner of following 
Nature through the use of the model, it is 
certain that he had a far more delicate percep- 
tion of her beauty than any of his predecessors, 
and some of the female heads in the Spanish 
chapel are not surpassed in subtile spiritual 
qualities by anything in later art, certainly not 











































GROUP, BY ANDREA ORCAGNA. 


(FROM THE “PARADISE,” SANTA MARIA NOVELLA, FLORENCE.) 
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by anything of Fra Angelico’s, while in plastic 
qualities —in the modeling of the heads and 
flesh —they are far beyond the suggestions of 
any of his contemporaries or predecessors. 
Orcagna, as we have seen, designed the mo- 
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RCAGNA’S fresco of the “ Last Judgment,’’ from 

which the detail of the kneeling figure of the Vir- 
gin is taken, is represented above and on the sides of 
the window of the Strozzi Chapel in the north transept 
of the Church of Santa Maria Novella, Florence. Above 
is seen the Son of Man in glory, half of his figure visi- 
ble above the clouds, that portion surrounded by light 
almond or heart-aureole, from which radiate sharper 
beams. His head is crowned with the celestial diadem, 
and encircled by a golden nimbus in which appears the 
figure of the Cross. His aspect is full of majesty and 
grave almost to sadness, as with his left hand he con- 
demns the wicked, turning softly from them with a 
glance and action befitting the words “ Depart from 
me.’’ His right hand is less consciously extended in 
blessing towards the good. The fresco thence extends 
downward on each side of the window, terminating 
at the dado, and is symmetrical in its distribution, side 
answering to side. Issuing from the clouds on each 
side below Christ are his attendant angels sounding 
the trumpet of the dead and exhibiting the emblems 
of the crucifixion — three on each side. Below these 
are seated the apostles upon the clouds, six on each 
side in two rows of three each: preceding the group | 
on the left of Christ is John the Baptist, kneeling in 
adoration ; and in like attitude preceding the group on 
the right of Christ is the Virgin,— the subject of the 
engraving,— her countenance full of veneration and as 
though inspired. Underneath these groups, and sepa- 
rated by the thick bright cloud on which the apostles sit, 
is shown the “ Resurrection,” which occupies the lower 
portion of the fresco. The condemned represent the 
rich and powerful wicked ones of the earth, and are 
made up of kings and emperors, popes and cardinals, 
princes and princesses, arch heretics, false prophets, 
and the like. Among the blessed on the right hand 
of Christ are kings and princes, popes and cardinals, 
martyrs and saints, and the poor of this world, rich in 
faith, among whom the head of Dante in profile ap- 
pears unmistakable, his hands together as in prayer, 
looking up towards the Virgin. How beautiful is the 
action of her hands, and what an unconscious expression 
of purity there is about her countenance! The peculiar 
adjustment of the veil over the chin and forehead and 
about the neck seems to be a favorite fashion with 
Orcagna. Fra Angelico sometimes uses the same cos- 
tume. The background to the Virgin is a deep blue, 


THE detail of the group of women is from Orcagna’s 
fresco of “ Paradise,” which adorns the entire western 
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saics for the fagade of the duomo of Orvieto, 
but they have long been replaced by more 
modern work, and even the designs have per- 
ished, for I could find no trace of them in the 
archives of the cathedral. 

IW. J. Stillman. 
ENGRAVER. 


wall of the same chapel. It measures about twenty- 
six feet wide by about thirty-three feet high, not 
including the frescoed border or frame which runs 
around it. The top is arched and terminates at the 
ceiling of the chapel. It is disposed into three 
divisions, running from top to bottom, which are 
filled in the following manner: In the upper por- 
tion of the central division (which measures seven 
and a half feet wide) are seated Christ and the Vir- 
gin Mary side by side —the Virgin upon the right 
hand of Christ — upon a magnificent throne. They 
are colossal in size, being about three times larger 
than the other figures about them. This occupies 
about fifteen feet down of the middle division. 
Underneath this and down for about ten feet is a 
clear space in the center of which are two angels 
upon the clouds. One is playing upon a viol and the 
other is in an attitude of adoration looking up to- 
wards the throne. Below this is the company of the 
redeemed men and women in the dress of the times— 
from which the detail is taken. The divisions on each 
side of this central one are filled from top to bottom 
with the saints and angels of heaven, twelve rows each 
and seven in a row, an angel and a saint alternately, 
but the two lower rows on each side are of female 
saints only. Most of them are distinguishable by the 
emblems which they bear. In front of the lower row 
of the right-hand division an angel is seen leading a 
woman to join the central group of the redeemed, who 
seem to be about forming into a stately dance. These 
figures measure about five and a half feet high. The fig- 
ures become larger as they near the top, and approach 
the colossal forms of Christ and the Virgin. The color- 
ing is a delightful play of cool gray tones, enlivened here 
and there with sweet clear bits, the whole delicate and 
unobtrusive and yet gay in its tints, with shimmerings 
of golden halos around the heads of the saints, which 
are engraved in rays radiating from the center. A 
finer wall-decoration could well be conceived. 
Wonderful and magnificent as this is, it is not the 
thing that would appeal to the ordinary tourist, who, 
unfortunately, has no time to lose, and gets not a 
glimmer of its beauty. One must come prepared to 
see it ina calm state of mind and ready to devote at 
least two hours to it. The morning light is the best, 
for then the sun shines upon the opposite wall and 
reflects a pleasant glow over all. The attitudes of the 
figures are graceful ; they have a noble bearing and a 
quiet dignity, and their faces are sweet and refined, ex 
pressing in some instances a glow of subdued rapture. 
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SAMOA: THE ISLES 


“IRCUMSTANCES which 
were entirely unexpected 
compelled us to visit Polynesia 
in the early part of 1886, and 
the greater portion of that year 
was passed in visiting the vari- 
ous groups of islands scattered 
throughout the Pacific. 

Again, in the beginning of 1887, we found 
ourselves sailing away to the South seas, with 
fair prospects of a prolonged sojourn among 
those remote and interesting islands. It was 
our good fortune that much of the time was 
passed in the Samoan group. 
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THE NAVIGATORS. 


The group is made up of three large islands, 
Savaii, Upolu, and Tutuila, and of five others of 
inferior size, Manuua, Oloosenga, Ofu, Ma- 
nono, Apolima, making a total area of about 
three thousand square miles, and containing at 
the present date not over forty thousand in- 
habitants, although at one time it is said to 
have been peopled by over fifty thousand souls. 

The position of these islands has been known 
since 1722, when the Dutchnavigator Rogge- 
wein visited the Pacific with his three ships; 
but his explorations in this particular group 
were of little importance. Nothing was defi- 
nitely known of them until the renowned French 
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situated a little over two thou- 

sand miles in a south-westerly direction from 
California. Leaving Honolulu, the steamers 
continue in much the same course for a dis- 
tance of twenty-two hundred miles before 
reaching the Samoan group of islands, which 
are in the direct line of the steamer’s route. 


navigators Bougainville and La Pérouse vis- 
ited them, the former in 1768 and the latter in 
1787. It was Bougainville who, observing the 
skill of the natives in paddling canoes, aptly 
gave to the group the name of the “Isles of 
the Navigators.” 
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APIA, THE CAPITAL OF SAMOA 


During La Pérouse’s visit to Samoa an un- ofSavaiiisthe beautiful island of Upolu, perhaps 
fortunate occurrence took place on board the the most important of the group, having an area 
ship Astrolabe. While some natives were in- of five hundred and sixty square miles, diversi- 
specting the vessel an accidental discharge fied by mountain peaks three thousand feet 
of firearms caused the death ofa native. The high, volcanic caverns of symmetrical shapes, 
savages were so provoked that a few days plateaus of remarkable fertility, and many 
after the accident they attacked a boat-load of valleys of exceeding beauty. The volcanic 
sailors, among whom were the Comtede Langle fires having been extinct perhaps for many 
and M. de Lamanon, a naturalist who accom- centuries, the three craters on Upolu have been 
panied the expedition, and massacredalmostthe curiously changed into lakes of great depth 
wholecrew. Onaccountofthisferociousactthe and beauty, unknown except to those bold 
natives were supposed to be generally cruel and enough and strong enough to climb the rugged 
warlike, and they were accordingly feared and mountain trails through a trackless growth of 
avoided until about 1830, when the Londoh tropical foliage. 

Missionary Society established amissionamong ‘The seat of government, Apia, a town of 
them, and found them to be a gentle and peace- fifteen hundred inhabitants, is situated about 
able race, with few if any atrocious acts of vio- the bay of the same name, on the north- 
lence such as were characteristic of cannibal- western side of Upolu. Here the various ruling 
istic Fiji. This mission continues in operation monarchs have from time immemorial lived, 
up to this time, and has accomplished much _ ruled, and held their court. The bay is an in- 
good for the people. complete semicircle in form, extending from 

The steamers of the Oceanic line pass Matautu point on the east to Mulunuu, a low 
through the group but do not stop, merely point of land stretching away to the westward 
“slowing down” off the western end of the over a distance of two miles. ‘The ever busy 
island of Tutuila sufficiently to transfer the coral insects have thrown up a barrier reef, ex- 
European and American 
mails to the small cutter 
which is used for the pur- 
pose of transporting to Apia 
the monthly mail matter. 

Savaii, the westernmost 
and largest of the group, is 
some forty miles long by 
twenty in width, and is un- 
mistakably of volcanic ori- 
gin. It is ridged with lofty, 
cloud-encircled mountains, 
which are covered with a 
mantle of dense rich tropical 
foliage, giving to them an 
evenness of outlineandasoft- * i 
ness which delight the eye of ee A sags ay "i iG ay —_ 
the new-comer. re oe, ; 

Ten miles to the eastward U. &. CONBULATE AT ABA. 
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SAMOAN SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
tending from point to point, which receives and 
dissipates the huge swells of the Pacific, whereby 
under ordinary conditions of the weather pro- 
tection is secured to ships at anchor in the bay. 
During certain seasons of the year, however, 
when hurricanes prevail, the anchorage be- 
comes unsafe. 








OF THE NAVIGATORS. 


In Apia the California redwood cottages of 
the foreigners built along the thoroughfares, 
which extend parallel with the outlines of the 
beach from Matautu to Mulunuu, are sur- 
rounded with flowers and tropical plants. One 
of the old landmarks by which ships steer 
their course into the harbor is the Catholic 
mission church, situated near the center of 
the town, built entirely of coral blocks cut from 
reefs near by, and inclosed within a wall of 
the same material. Half a mile distant, on a 
hill in the rear of the church, stand a college 
and a chapel belonging to the same Church, 
in which native men are educated for mission- 
ary purposes. The mission also possesses a con- 


vent school for the education and training of 


Samoan girls. Some of the native women re- 
nounce the world, take the same vows and 
assume the same garb as their white sisters, 
and devote their lives to acts of charity and 
mercy. 

Continuing forty miles to the eastward, we 
come to Tutuila, a mountainous island nearly 
a hundred miles in circumference and contain- 
ing eight thousand inhabitants. ‘The interior 
of Tutuila is so rugged and the jungle is so 
dense that it is seldom. visited by the natives. 
‘There are comparatively few inland villages, 
most of the inhabitants living in proximity to 
the sea. On the south side of Tutuila is the en- 
trance tothe magnificent harbor of Pago-Pago. 
The natural beauty and grandeur of this bay 
are extensively known throughout all Poly- 
nesia. Being land-locked, and bounded by 
mountains on one side and a perpendicular wall 
of solid rock fifteen hundred feet in height on 
another, it affords the safest refuge to ships of 
all sizes during the hurricane season. It was 
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conceded to the 
United States by 
King Malietoa in 
the treaty of 1872, 
for the purpose of 
establishing and 
maintaining a coal- 
ing station for ships 
of war, and fora. 
number of years (ia 4 he 
past the United 4% Nie Wa / 
States naval ves- {imeem 
sels cruising in the i 
South seas have 
drawn their supply 
of coal from this 
place. 

Sixty miles to the 
eastward of Tutuila 
we find what is 
generally known as 
the Manuua group, 
which comprises 
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Oloosenga, Manu- NATIVE CHURCH BUILT OF CORAL. 


ua, and Ofu. These 
are as much a part of Samoa as are any of the 
other islands mentioned; but it is a curious 
fact that the inhabitants of these three islands 
live apart from the others, have a king of 
their own, make laws to suit themselves, take 
no hand in the political differences of the 
others, and will not submit to any interference 
by them. 

It is from this group that the royal family 
of Samoa is supposed to have sprung. The 


PAGO-PAGO BAY 





FROM 


THE U. 


inhabitants still retain many pagan customs 
and superstitions regarding their king, whom 
they do not allow to drink water, to bathe in 
the sea, or to walk from place to place. 

Three miles off the westward end of Upolu 
are situated the two small islands of Manono 
and Apolima. The latter is an extinct volcano 
projecting out of the sea, one side of which 
has tumbled into the water and forms an en- 
trance into the interior. 
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COCOANUTS. 


The people of Manono have long held the 
reputation of being the most proficient seamen, 
while those of Apolima have the distinction of 
being the bravest and finest warriors among 
the islanders. 
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The islands of Tutuila, Upolu, and Savaii 
bear a striking resemblance to one another. 
The mountain peaks are clothed in perpetual 
green, and all are surrounded by barrier reefs 
of coral, over which the breakers, never ceas- 
ing, dash into spray. The rivers are simply 
tortuous mountain streams, which at times of 
heavy rainfall become turbulent torrents, fre- 
quently uprooting and carrying away large 
forest trees. As they rush down to the sea, 
many cascades, falls, and cataracts of impres- 
sive beauty and grandeur are formed ; one of 
the latter plunges over a precipice three hun- 
dred feet in height. 

The cocoanut, bread-fruit, taro, and ba- 
nana form the mainstay and daily food of the 
people. In the economy of a Samoan house- 
hold nothing enters so largely or assumes such 
conspicuous importance as the cocoanut. The 
Samoan chiefs affirm that it was sent direct 
from heaven. Nothing is more acceptable to 
a tongue parched with tropical heat than its 
cool, palatable, and refreshing milk, while 
its soft, tender meat is fit for a meal. Al- 
though these trees grow naturally and abun- 
dantly, and to a perfection perhaps unknown 
in any other part of the world, still, in order 
that the demand shall never equal the supply, 
a number of nuts are planted each year. Of 
later years cocoanuts have been largely culti- 
vated for commercial purposes. 

The bread-fruit tree is distributed through- 
out Polynesia and furnishes food for thousands 
of inhabitants of the various islands. It is a 
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handsome 


tree, with 
large dark- 
green den- 
tated leaves. 
The _ fruit, 
when ripe, 
measures 
about six inches in diameter and is of a 


bright golden yellow, with a rough and pitted 
surface. When roasted—the 
cooking it—it is not a bad substitute for 
bread, and its taste and merits 
soon become appreciated by 
strangers. Nextinimportance 
after bread-fruit is taro, or 
arum, which grows in thirty- 
odd varieties. This is a tuber, 
oblong in shape, that fre- 
quently grows to be fifteen 
inches long and six in diam- 
eter. Its large-ribbed, heart- 
shaped, heavy leaves, grow- 
ing from the top of the root, 
are always conspicuous in 
Pacific island landscapes. 

Although the Samoans now 
have a written language, the 
old chiefs, who possess fertile 
imaginations, rich in resource 
and abundant in material, de- 
light in recounting the won- 
derful deeds of valor of their 
ancestral chiefs and heroes, 
all of which traditions have 
been passed to the chief when 
a boy by word of mouth from 
his fathers, and he in turn 
passes them in the same way 
to his descendants. 

Like all other races of east- 
ern Polynesia, this people 
originally sprung from the 
Malay Archipelago. Those 


who have studied Polynesian 
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migrations, traditions, customs, and similarities 
do not for a moment doubt this fact. 
Quatrefages, in his work on “The Polynesians 
and their Migrations,” illustrates satisfactorily 
the manner in which the Polynesians reached 
the various groups of islands in the Southern 
Pacific ; and it will only be necessary for one 
to investigate New Zealand, ‘Tonga, Tahiti, 
the Marquesas, the Sandwich Islands, and 
Samoa to find convincing proofs in both the 
physical and philological characteristics of 
their inhabitants that clearly indicate one com- 
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mon origin. ‘The 
changes in features, 
form, and color, as 
well as in customs, 
traditions, and lan- 
guage, are butslight, 
and are the natural 
result of long sepa- 
ration and various 
modifying influ- 
ences _ introduced 
from different direc- 
tions. 

In color the Sa- 
moans are the light- 
est, in physique the 
most perfect and im- 
| posing as well as the 
most graceful. In disposition they are the most 
gentle, and in manners the most attractive, 
while mentally and morally they are much the 
superior of their neighbors. ‘Their color varies 
through shades ranging from a dark brown to 
a light copper, and occasionally to a shade of 
olive which is exceedingly pretty. Their hair 
is straight, coarse, and black, although one 
daily meets a number of bleached red-heads, 
artificially produced by the application of coral 
lime, which is used to stiffen the hair so that 
it will the more easily stand erect—a style 
greatly admired. The hair is generally worn 
short, combed upward towards the crown, and 
receives frequent and liberal applications of 
cocoanut oil. Varieties of adornment prevail 
according to the fancy of the individual ; these 
usually express themselves in the use of flowers 
and leaves, which are twined into wreaths and 
garlands and worn with becoming effect. 

Their language, containing thirteen letters, 
is, like all the Polynesian dialects, soft and 
liquid, but not musical, although by some it 
has been called the Italian of the Pacific. A 
superficial knowl- 
edge of it, answering 
for ordinary require- 
ments, may be easily 
attained ; but as it is 
virtually a language 
of idioms, it would 
take years of study 
to master a sufficient 
command of it for 
anything approach- 
ing oratory. 

Previous to the ar- 
rival of the mission- 
aries in the year 
1830, these people 
were supposed to be 
destitute of religious 
belief, and by some 
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were called the “godless Samoans.” This idea 
was, however, found to be erroneous, and it 
was discovered that they possessed a religious 
belief peculiar to themselves. At the time of his 
birth each individual ‘Samoan was dedicated 
to some imaginary god, who kept constant 
watch over his daily actions and guided his 
destiny. ‘This god was supposed to appear in 
some visible incarnation, which to that indi- 
vidual remained forever afterwards an object 
of veneration. They believed in a soul, or dis- 
embodied spirit, which they called Anganga, 
meaning a going and coming. This to them 
was represented in the functions of sleeping and 
waking. When sleep overtook one they sup- 
posed his soul had been called away to wander 
with other spirits in the lower regions, the 
location of which they referred to as being 
under the sea; and whenthe Anganga returned, 
awakening was the result. ‘They possessed also 
a system of mythology of their own, in which 
everything relative 
to themselves was in- 
timately connected; |, /\\ 
and by this means; 
they were able toex- | 
plain, to their own | | 
perfect satisfaction, 
the origin and cause 
of every obscurephe- | 
nomenon. 
Notwithstanding 


the influences of | 
Christianity at the 
present time, the 

greater number of | 





Samoans of to-day } 
live under the power- 

ful influence and 
constant dread of some of their old deities. 
This induces them to perform strange acts of 
heathenism. 

Hospitality is a part of the Samoan relig- 
ion, politeness one of their chief characteristics, 
and a dishonest act the exception. Food and 
shelter are vouchsafed to every one entering 
their homes or villages, and the stranger has 
but to consult his own wishes when he is ready 
to depart. Attached to every village is a Fale- 
tale, or guest-house, set apart for the reception, 
lodging, and entertainment of visitors. Gener- 
ally this is situated in the middle of the village, 
and is also used as a council-house on occasions 
when the chief and the people assemble to dis- 
cuss subjects of importance. Foreigners and 
visitors from other villages are at once con- 
ducted to this house set apart for their occu- 
pation, a journey of considerable distance often 
being made especially to meet them, when they 
are received by the chief of the town and the 
maid whose duty it is to look after the welfare of 
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the guests. During 
the preliminary con- 
versation, in which 
the compliments of 
the day are ex- 
changed with a lav- 
ish expenditure of 
personal flattery, the 
kava-bowl is pro- 
duced, and while 
the free interchange 
of compliments con- 
tinues, the bewitch- 
ing nut-brown maid, 
‘ with the assistance 
of her dusky attendants, begins to masticate 
the seductive root. In the meantime the vil- 
lagers, being advised of the arrival of the vis- 
itors, have assembled in another part of the 
village, collected articles of food, and begun to 
sing and march in procession towards the Fa/e- 
tale, Boys and girls, young and old, making a 
festive display, their persons anointed with 
cocoanut oil and arrayed in scanty toilets of 
leaves and flowers, join in demonstration of 
songs of praise and welcome. ‘The music of 
their well-attuned voices, first heard faintly in 
the distance and increasing in sweetness and 
volume as they approach nearer and nearer, 
produces a charming effect, the impression of 
which is long retained by strangers. In the 
meantime the guests, who have remained seated 
and silent, as if unconscious of whatis going on, 
preserve a wonderful solemnity of countenance 
as each donor in turn modestly places his offer- 
ing at the feet of the most honored one, with 
salutations inimitable in gracefulness. On such 
occasions food, consisting of fruits, fish, and 
sucking-pigs, is sometimes given in sufficient 
quantities to sustain a visiting party for days 
and weeks. 

No occasion of ceremony or importance 
takes place without the use of kava, a root of 
the pepper family, and all exchanges of so- 
ciability are conducted under its influence. 
The concoction of the seductive beveragé 
made from this root is attended with so many 
ceremonious observances and acclamations of 
approval that an account of the customs of 
these people would be incomplete without ref- 
erence to the manner in which the drink is 
prepared. 

A wooden bowl, a cocoanut cup, and a 
strainer are the implements used in making 
the brew. That per- 
sonage of the chief 
social importance in 
Samoa, “the maid 
of the village,” is in- 
variably called upon 
to brew the bever- 
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age, which ceremony, with her attendants, she 
conducts with becoming dignity. After care- 
fully washing out her mouth in the presence 
of all assembled, she seats herself upon the 
matted floor with the bowl in front of her, 
and with resigned manner and preoccupied 
countenance begins to masticate the bits of 
root handed her by the attendants. Piece 
after piece is chewed until the mouth is full 
and the cheeks bulging, when the mass is 
ejected into the palm of her hand and with 
agraceful swing deposited in the bowl. This 
operation is repeated until the proper quan- 
tity of the root is secured. Then her hands 
are washed scrupulously clean, and an attend- 
ant having poured the required amount of 
water into the bowl, the maid proceeds with 
the compounding. With a graceful rolling and 
twisting movement of the hands she mixes all 
the undissolved portions of the root in the “ fou,” 
or strainer, which, after wringing, is shaken out, 
and the straining repeated until the brew is 
finished, 

A vigorous clap- 
ping of hands three 
times announces that 
it is ready to be 
served, whereupon 
the highest chief, or 
toast-master, in a 
joud, monotonous 
tone, exclaims: “ Ah, 
here is kava! Let it 
be served.” ‘Then one 
of the attendants pro- 
duces the cup and 
presents it at the 
bowl to be filled by the maid, which she does 
by plunging the strainer in the liquid and 
afterwards squeezing it over the cup. She 
will then, says a writer on Samoan customs, 
face about, and with the cup held delicately by 
the outer rim, level with her dimpled chin, and 
with her arm raised, stand in the most charm- 
ing attitude of expectation, awaiting the crier’s 
instructions as to whom she is to take the cup. 
The toast-master, having decided who is to be 
honored by taking the first cup, calls out his 
name with a loud, sing-song voice. The louder 
and more prolonged the name is pronounced 
the greater the compliment. The maid bows 
with dignity and presents the cup to the hon- 
ored one with her most irresistible grace of 
manner, then stands with a becoming air of 
simplicity awaiting the command of the per- 
son whom she has just favored, who either 
returns the cup to her with a gracious ac- 
knowledgment, or with dexterity spins it along 
the floor-mats towards the bowl, the per- 
fection of which practice is to cause the cup 
to stop immediately in front of the bowl. The 
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THE SIVA DANCE, 


accuracy with which this feat is sometimes ac- 
complished is surprising. 

The cup is again filled, and in the same man- 
ner the Samoan nectar is presented to the per- 
son next in rank, until all the chiefs have been 
served. Kava is tabooed to women, so they 
never partake of it except upon occasions of 
very great ceremony, and then only to touch it 
to their lips. The effect of kava is slightly ex- 
hilarating to the mental faculties, and under its 
influence the imagination becomes active and 
poetical, while a happy feeling of indifference to 
surroundings is experienced. It never intoxi- 
cates, but when consumed in excessive quan- 
tities it has a paralytic effect on the lower 
extremities, which is sometimes sufficiently 
pronounced to prevent the individual from 
standing erect and walking. 

The Samoans are ajoyous, fun-loving people, 
and under the slightest pretext for an excuse 
they gladly indulge their buoyant natures in 
singing and dancing. The latter is a pleasure 
largely indulged in by all ages and classes. 
Among the young people a number have 
reputations for the grace of movement dis- 
played in the “Siva,” a dance of a variety of 
figures made up of graceful posturing, exe- 
cuted to the time of humdrum music and ac- 
companied by singing in high-pitched notes. 

An experience in which every stranger vis- 





BAMBOO PILLOW. 


iting Apia is invited to indulge is a jaunt of 
about three miles to what is known as /upaa- 
seaa, a sheet of water falling over smooth 
rocks, where he is introduced to the novelties 
of a Samoan picnic, which is in reality a day’s 
frolic in the water. 

Generally the party is decided upon several 
days previously, so that an ample supply of re- 
freshments may be prepared and sent ahead 
early in the morning, cooked in the Samoan 
fashion, with hot stones, in the ground. 

At about 8 o’clock, while the dew is still on 
the leaves, dusky maidens, resplendent with 
cocoanut oil and attired in festal wreaths of 
flowers and bright-colored /ava-/ava, assem- 
ble with the young men and invited guests 
at the appointed place preparatory to the 
march. Shouting, laughing, and singing they 
spring lightly along the path leading to the 
falls, and as soon as they arrive one after 
another eagerly jump into the clear cool pool 
of water at the base of the falls, diving and 
splashing in the water with screams of laugh- 
ter and delight that make the valley ring with 
their enthusiasm. ‘The greatest feat, which, 
when first attempted, fairly takes the breath 
away, is to go above the rocks over which the 
stream rushes, and with three or four seated 
together, toboggan-fashion, slide over the 
smooth rock for a distance of eighteen feet at 
an angle of forty degrees and plunge into the 
pool below. The sensation produced is inde- 
scribable, and can hardly be imagined unless 
realized. After spending a few hours in the 
water it is forsaken to partake of dinner, served 
upon banana leaves for plates, and with fingers 
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for forks. Then all return to the 
aquatic sports, which are kept up 
until it is time to return home. 

The only industry engaged in by 
the people, aside from fishing, col- 
lecting copra, planting taro, and 
cultivating fruit, is the mak- 
ing of ¢apa, or cloth from 
the inner bark of the paper 
mulberry tree, and since 
the introduction of cot- 
ton prints among them its 
production is annually de- 
creasing. 

The various pieces of cloth 
are glued together with arrow- 
root paste until pieces sometimes 
a hundred feet in length by eight- 
een feet in width are formed, 
which the old women, who make all 
the tapa, color and figure into stripes, 
squares, triangles, etc., according to 
their wishes. A certain color and 
figure, however, are set apart for 
high chiefs and royalties, and are 
never used by commoners. Until fan- 
tastically figured and gorgeously 
colored prints were imported into 
the island, a piece of tapa a yard 
square, worn about the loins and "| 
called a “lava-lava,” was all the (> \ 
clothing used by the natives. 

Fine mats of straw and of 
twisted fiber of the paper mul- 
berry, the elaboration of which 
frequently consumes years, 
are considered the most 
valuable of Samoan 
possessions, and are 
handed down from one 
generation to another. 

A fictitious value is placed 
upon these mats, and only 
occasionally can they be 
purchased. 

The Samoans have not varied the 
architectural features of their houses for 
many generations, A fairly correct idea of a 
Samoan house is represented by a huge bee- 
hive, forty feet in diameter, raised from the 
ground by a number of posts, varying from four 
to six feet in height, according to the size of the 
structure, and separated one from another 
around the circle at intervals of four or five 
feet. In the center are two and sometimes three 
main posts sunk into the ground to support 
the roof, and securely braced to give stability 
to the structure. To these the rafters are lashed, 
curving gracefully downwards and outwards to 
the circle of posts. The rafters are made of 
pieces of bread-fruit wood, and, in order that 
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they may have the necessary curves, are made 
of pieces spliced and lashed together with 
sennit, a rope made from the twisted fibers 
of the cocoanut leaf. The rafters are crossed 
with ribs about two inches wide, made of the 
same kind of wood, and are lashed to the rafters 
with sennit. 

Theroof is thatched with sugar-cane leaves 
strung on pieces of reed four or five feet long, 
and secured to it by overlapping one end of 
the leavés and piercing them with small ribs of 
cocoanut leaf fiber, the whole being lashed 
down with sennit. The process is slow, but when 
properly done a roof is formed which lasts for 
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A SAMOAN HOMESTEAD. 


years, notwithstanding the heavy rains prevail- 
ing at certain seasons. Cocoanut leaves plaited 
together, forming mats four feet long by eighteen 
inches wide, fastened with sennit, inclose the 
sides of the house at night. The floor of the 
house is made of smooth pebbles and pieces 
of coral brought from the sea, over which are 
spread coarse mats for ordinary requirements. 
The interior of the house is one large apart- 
ment used for all purposes except cooking, 
which is done in an adjoining hut used exclu- 
sively for that purpose. For sleeping pur- 
poses the room is divided into a number of 
apartments by means of tapa, swung on sennit 
ropes, as curtains. Folded tapa and a few 
mats form a comfortable bed, which is re- 
moved in the morning and the curtains lifted. 
For a pillow, bamboo of various sizes and 
lengths, raised a few inches on short wooden 
feet, is used. ‘This crude device serves an ad- 
mirable purpose in the tropics, but it can, 
however, during one night’s effort to sleep, 
cause more annoyance to one unaccustomed to 
its use than anything the writer can recall, un- 
less perhaps it be the indomitable energy of the 
Polynesian mosquito. Fire being unnecessary 
for heating purposes, the Samoans never have 
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fireplaces, but in their stead possess a “ family 
hearth”—asmall excavation in the floor, walled 
with rocks, where formerly flaming fires of dried 
cocoanut shells and leaves were made as of- 
ferings to their gods, and around which, after 
the evening meal, the family gathered, bowed 
their heads and prayed to the gods, great and 
small, for prosperity and happiness. 

The negotiations between the skilled and 
wily carpenter and the prospective Samoan 
house owner would amuse, but hardly meet 
the approval of, the business man of to-day. 
Under the propitiating influences of kava, the 
necessary presents are produced to induce the 
carpenter to undertake the construction of a 
house. It is begun at once, without any terms 
of agreement, and the work advances until 
the carpenter thinks more presents necessary, 
and he ceases work. Additional gifts being 
made, the carpenter continues the construc- 
tion until he deems it necessary to demand 
another contribution, when he again stops 
work. If the contribution is not forthcoming, 
labor is suspended on the incompleted house, 
never to be undertaken for completion by an- 
other of the craft; and forever afterwards it 
remains unfinished and a public reproach to 
the good name of 
the unfortunate 
owner, who, at the 
time of its begin- 
ning, not knowing 
what may be the 
ideas of the car- 
penter as to the 
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cost of its construction, must either call upon 
the community for aid, which is generally freely 
extended, or suffer the humiliation of this un- 
finished monument. 

In the construction of their large canoes 
these people have shown great ingenuity and 
skill. ‘Their smaller canoes are made after the 
pattern of outriggers, which is the prevailing 
form used throughout Polynesia. 

The larger canoes, capable of making inter- 
island passages, and carrying from fifty to 
seventy-five persons, are models of aboriginal 
skill and patient labor. Unlike the smaller ones, 
they are made of many small pieces accurately 
fitted and sewed together with sennit on the 
inner side by a novel process of sewing which 
leaves the outer surface perfectly smooth. A 
small deck in the bow is the seat of honor, and 
is occupied by chiefs and the pilot, who stands 
erect and directs the course of the canoe as it 
passes through the many small and dangerous 
openings in the coral reefs. ‘The helmsman oc- 
cupies a corresponding deck in the stern, where, 
sitting cross-legged, with the aid of a long pole 
he steers the boat with remarkable accuracy and 
dexterity. Four persons occupy each thwart of 
these sea canoes, Sitting cross-legged and fac- 
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ing the bow of the boat, with short, heart-shaped 
paddles they literally dig their way along at 
a rate of speed varying from one to five miles 
an hour, keeping perfect time in stroke to the 
music of the songs they sing. By lashing 
together two or more canoes and building a 
thatched deck-house over them, accommoda- 
tion for two hundred warriors is secured. In 
time of war these boats cruise from island 
to island, using cocoanut leaves woven to- 
gether for sails. 

The government of Samoa is a limited mon- 
archy, presided over by aking and a vice-king, 
and, since 1873, by a parliament of chiefs, 
divided into an upper and a lower house 
which is called the ma/o, In the year 1873 
Malietoa Laupepa, the noblest born of all Sa- 
moans, a direct descendant through twenty- 
three generations of Savea Malietoa I., was 
proclaimed king, and recognized by England, 
Germany, and the United States, At the same 
time Tamasese, a high chief, was made vice- 
king. 

Malietoa was carefully educated in the mis- 
sion school. Personally he was retiring and 
unassuming. He was of studious habits, and 
among his subjects was considered a man of 
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much learning, and by them revered and be- 
loved. His reign was quiet and peaceful until 
the close of 1884, when conniving intrigue be- 
came active, which finally resulted in Ger- 
many’s attaching the king’s sovereign rights to 
the municipality of Apia. About that time, 
Tamasese, the vice-king, became prominent as 
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a rebel, and being openly supported by foreign 
representatives, who conceived the idea of over- 
throwing Malietoa for their personal interests, 
he was induced to revolt against the legitimate 
king, who was eventually seized and deported 
in January, 1888. 

The most respected and honored person- 

















ages among the people, next to the chiefs, are 
the orators, or “talking men,” who are the 
mouthpieces of the chiefs. This is a profes- 
sion aspired to by only the few who become 
proficient in rhetoric, which they use with tell- 
ing effect when addressing an assemblage ac- 
cording to the dictates of the chiefs whom they 
represent. 
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who consider that they possess equal rights in 
their distribution. So long as this condition of 
affairs exists the individual distinction acquired 
by personal wealth is impossible, and they will 
never progress to the state of those nations 
where the reign of personal interest is supreme. 

It would be unnatural for the visitor who 
understands these brave, generous, and noble- 
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There is an established communism among 
the people. To go among their friends, take 
up their abode, and remain with them as long 
as they please is a liberty that all enjoy alike ; 
and with aboriginal naiveté they borrow or 
beg of one another whatever may please their 
fancy. 

Stingy or disobliging are epithets so oppro- 
brious and insulting to Samoans that they will 
give almost anything they possess, or will 
adroitly perpetrate an untruth, rather than ac- 
quire so repugnanta distinction. Nomatter how 
energetically one may labor, his earnings soon 
pass from his possession to his family or clan, 
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COMMISSIONER SENT TO 
ITHIN the last few 
months the agitation 
of the subject in Con- 
gress and in the press 
has made known to the 

country a group of islands superior 
in location, in natural advantages, and in the 
character and intelligence of its people to the 
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hearted people not to feel great sympathy for 
their future and welfare. “ Zalofaa” (“ Love 
to you”’) is their word of greeting to him, al- 
ways accompanied by a smile and an honest 
handshake. “ Zofaa” (“God be with you”) is 
their parting benediction, the significance of 
which was never appreciated until the hour 
arrived when with regret we took leave of 
our dusky friends who had assembled on the 
beach and at the boat landing, and heard their 
gracious last parting, “ Zofaa alii, alii tofaa” 
(“ Good-bye, chief; chief, good-bye”), which 
lingers like a melody in our memory after months 
of separation. 
Hervey W. Whitaker. 


TO SAMOA. 
BY THE UNITED STATES IN 1886, 


rest of Polynesia; and we have learned that 
we possess treaty rights of the utmost value, 
including the opportunity to control the most 
magnificent harbor in the Pacific, the loss of 
which to the British Empire was long ago 
bewailed by the most intelligent Englishmen. 
The change of sentiment in this country on 
this subject is well reflected by the action of 
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Congress with respect to it. Though hitherto 
suggestions from the Navy Department as to the 
necessity of an appropriation for the improve- 
ment of this harbor and for the establishment 
of a naval station received no attention what- 
ever, a substantial sum has recently been voted 
in both Houses for that purpose, and the at- 
tention of Congress and of the country has been 
thoroughly aroused to the necessity of assert- 
ing and maintaining our right to the permanent 
neutralization of Samoa and the establishment 
of its autonomy on a firm foundation. 

Mr. John Williams, the martyr missionary, 
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who claimed to be the first Englishman to visit 
the group, found the Samoans peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to the influence and teachings of the 
missionaries, and he relates that in less than 
twenty months chapels were erected and the 
people ready and anxious for instruction. The 
islanders are now generally Christians by pro- 
fession, and their consistency in practice is 
quite up to the standard of more civilized peo- 
ple. They are particularly rigid in their ob- 
servance of Sunday, and cannot be induced to 
engage in any work on that day. 

Nine years after the first visit of Williams, 




















Commander Wilkes not only touched at the 
islands during the course of his famous ex- 
pedition, but made a thorough examination 
and survey, and his narrative contains an ex- 
tremely interesting report of the group and its 
inhabitants. He was much struck with the man- 
liness and intelligence of the natives, and found 
that the greatest restraint on the conduct of the 
chiefs appeared to be the fear of losing the good 
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observing and reporting upon Samoan affairs, 
and to impressing those in authority there with 
the lively interest which we take in their hap- 
piness.” 

During his second visit Steinberger resigned 
his position as an agent of our Government 
and became premier of a Samoan government, 
formed under his direction. His prominence 
and influence excited the apprehensions of the 
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name of their ancestors, and of not handing 
it down to posterity pure and unspotted, His 
conclusion was that with instruction and civili- 
zation they would probably become a thriving 
people. 

After the visit of Wilkes the attention of our 
Government was again attracted to the group by 
the report made by Commander Meade, United 
States Navy, of his agreement with the chief 
of Tutuila in 1872. About the same time the 
attention of President Grant was directed to 
Samoa by a report of an investigation of the 
resources of the islands by private individuals 
on the Pacific coast, and the result was the ap- 
pointment of Colonel Steinberger as a special 
commissioner of the United States. 

The commissioner sailed from San Francisco 
June 29, 1873, and on February 9, 1874, trans- 
mitted a long and interesting report covering 
the subject matter of his instructions.! 

Having won the confidence not only of the 
natives but of the foreign residents, Steinber- 
ger returned to Samoa in a man-of-war in 1874 
as a special agent of our Government, to serve 
without pay. He was the bearer of certain 
presents from our Government to the king of 
Samoa; and his instructions, dated December 
11, 1874, expressly limited his functions “ to 
1 Ex. Doc. No. 161, H. R. 44 Cong., 1st Sess. 





English; and our own consul being also hostile 
to him, the king was induced to ask his depor- 
tation, which was accomplished by a British 
man-of-war. 

Among his papers, which were seized, was 
found a secret agreement with the German 
firm at Apia, which was used as evidence that 
he was acting in its interest. The causes of his 
losing influence have been the subject of much 
discussion, which is now of less interest than 
the existing situation. 

It was after Steinberger’s term that the 
treaties of 1878 and 1879 were made, and the 
present chapter of Samoan history began when 
first the German and then the American flag 
was raised, both acts being disavowed by the 
respective governments. 

‘The agreement between Great Britain, Ger 
many, and the United States that each should 
send to Samoa a confidential agent to make an 
investigation and report grew out of a sugges- 
tion of our Government for a conference at 
Washington between representatives of the 
three treaty powers. The proposition was ac- 
cepted, with a modification, previously sug- 
gested by Germany, that before the confer- 
ence each power should send a representative 
to investigate the political condition of the 
islands and report thereupon, with suggestions 
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as to the best remedies for the troubles exist- 
ing there. The essential basis of all negotia- 
tions, prior to that time and since, has been 
the preservation of Samoan autonomy; and the 
neutrality ofthe group was treated throughout as 
something which could not be interfered with 
without the violation of rights possessed by the 
Government of the United States and con- 
sidered valuable enough to be maintained. 
After the German flag had been raised at Apia, 
under date of January 12, 1886, the Secretary 
of State telegraphed to our Minister at Berlin: 


You will temperately but decidedly, in oral con- 
ference, notify the German Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that we expect nothing will be done to im- 
pair the rights of the United States under existing 
treaty with Samoa, and anticipated fulfillment of 
solemn assurances heretofore and recently given 
that Germany seeks no exclusive control in Samoa. 


In reply to this Count Bismarck said to Mr. 
Pendleton, January 16, 1886: 


Whatever may have occurred, we intend to main- 
tain the status as it has heretofore existed. We have 
been satisfied with that; it has been satisfactory to 
the three governments; we have neither interest 
nor desire to change it; but if we had, we would 
take no step, make no movement, without frankly 
consulting in advance the United States and Great 
Britain. If any wrong has been done, it shall be 
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righted and reparation shall be made, and nothing 
shall be allowed to change the relative positions of 
these governments. 


In the same interview Mr. Pendleton said 
“that the United States have a treaty with 
Samoa, antedating that of Germany or England, 
securing to their citizens great advantages in 
the way of trade and whatever further bene- 
fits might, at any time, be granted to the most 
favored nation, and would not look with com- 
posure on an attempt from any quarter what- 
soever to interfere with the provisions of that 
treaty, or to acquire any exclusive rights or 
privileges of occupancy or trade.” “To all of 
which,” Mr. Pendleton writes, “ Count Bis- 
marck assented very appreciatively.” The 
first suggestion of joint control by the three 
treaty powers was made by the Secretary of 
State in the dispatch to Mr. Pendleton, June 
1, 1886, proposing the conference which con- 
templated absolute equality of action and con- 
trol among the three powers. The proposition 
of a conference, and prior to it an investigation 
by the commissioners, was in the line of this 
purpose alone. 

The instructions to the American commis- 
sioner, under date of July 22, 1886, after re- 
ferring to the provisions and assurances of the 











three powers, “ of their positive abstention from 
schemes of annexation or sole protection of the 
islands,” proceeded to-recognize that “ the tem- 
porary situation in .the islands may prove to be 
such as to require the joint effort of the treaty 
powers to preserve order and insure stable gov- 
ernment, in which native intetests should ‘be 
under autonomous control.” It is asserted that 


Each [power] has its treaty with the native Gov- 
ernment, and their seyeral rights run side by side, 
so that any predominance of one would clash with 
the interests:of the others. This is admitted by the 
treaties themselves. Those of Germany and Great 
Britain each recognize the prior treaty with the 
United States, and both, by implication and in terms, 
bind those powers to.respectit, This is especially true 
of the right to maintain Coaling stations on the isl- 
ands, which was first secured by the United States 
by their treaty of 1878, a portion of the harbor of 
Pago-Pago being set apart for the purpose. The Brit- 
ish and German treaties followed with similar pro- 
visions, the former expressly recognizing the prior 
right of the United States in the premises by pro- 
viding that their national stations should not en- 
croach on that portion of the harbor already secured 
to the United States. We have here the principle 
of neutralization distinctly enunciated, and this cir- 
cumstance has had an important influence on all 
that has since transpired. It is of special importance 
to the United States, for in no other part of Poly- 
nesia is a right of this nature possessed by them. 


Under these circumstances and with these 
instructions I went to Samoa. Leaving San 
Francisco on the mail steamer July 31, 1886, 
I reached ‘Tutuila on Sunday, August 15, hav- 
ing spent a night and a day at Honolulu. It was 
about noon when the island was reported, and 
very soon it rose out of the sea, lofty and pre- 
cipitous and clad in a singularly beautiful garb 
of green, which was an agreeable surprise after 
having fed the imagination for a week upon 
the bare and blackened appearance of the Ha- 
walian group. It was not long before I and 
my belongings were put over the side of the 
steamer and transferred to a small German 
schooner which had taken the place of the Ger- 
man mail cutter. The voyage of sixty miles 
from the westerly end of Tutuila to Apia oc- 
cupied the afternoon and night. By daybreak 
we were sailing around the eastern end of Upolu, 
and as the dawn progressed the beautifully 
wooded slopes of the island, rising from the sea 
by gradual ascent to the height of four or five 
thousand feet, came out in bold relief. Before 
8 o’clock we rounded the point at the entrance 
to the harbor, and as we slowly approached 
our anchorage there was ample time to ob- 
serve the beauty of Apia, nestling under the hills 
and stretched along the shore in a semicircle 
from Matautu Point to Mulinuu, until recently 
the traditional seat of Samoan government. 

The United States steamer Mohican had 
VoL. XXXVIIL—s. 
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been ordered by. cable to Auckland to meet 
me, and it was a disappointment not to find 
her at Tutuila.- I learned later:that she had 
been im Fiji; beyond the reach of the cable; 
and it was some time after my afrival before 
I had. the satisfaction of seeing. her steam 
into Apia. Meanwhile, in the absence of the 
consul, I found myself comfortably ensconced 
at the American consulate, taking my meals 
for a few days at the International Hotel, kept 
by an American. Afterwards, in view of; its 
distance, I was fortunateenough to make an 
arrangement for meals. nearer the consulate 
until the Mohican should arrive. The Ger- 
man Officials have most excellent quarters, and 
Mr. Travers, the German’ special Commis- 
sioner, was kind enough to invite me to take 
up my abode there, and the British consul and 
his wife also threw open their very, attractive 
and comfortable house to me, Both these invi- 
tations, however, I was obliged to decline, as 
the acceptance of either would have given a 
false impression to the natives, who are easily 
affected by the most trifling circumstances, 
On the morning of my arrival, after break- 
fasting at the hotel I started out in quest of 
the American consulate, and stopped to inquire 
the way at the store of an American merchant, 
to whom I had brought letters and messages 
from his friends in the United States. While 
talking with him, he suddenly turned and 
beckoned to a fine-looking native who was 
passing, saying to me at the same time, “ Let 
me introduce you to the Secretary of State.” 
It proved to be Mamea,! who came to Wash- 
ington in 1878, and who was a cosignatory with 
Mr. Evarts of the treaty between the United 
States and Samoa. I had already become some- 
what accustomed to seeing the natives walking 
along the street with only a breech-cloth, or 
lava-lava, except that many of the women wore 
some loose garment about the shoulders; but it 
required a readjustment of preconceived ideas 
to stand as I did, shaking hands with Mamea 
and observing a Secretary of State barefooted, 
bareheaded, with a loose doublet around his 
legs reaching to the knees, and a blouse or 
jacket, which, I afterwards observed, was rather 
characteristic of high officials, who usually wear 
either such a garment or a shirt hanging loose 
over the lava-lava. I found Mamea affable 
and intelligent and able to speak English mod- 
erately well. He walked with me to the con- 
sulate, near which I sayfaflying from a flag-staff 
lashed to the top gates: tree in front of the 
Government building, the Sagfnoan flag, and 
waving over it the little Aprérican flag which 


1 It turned out that he was really Secretary of the In- 
terior; but it made little difference, as there was then 
practically an interregnum and the offices were merely 
nominal. 
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Consul Greenebaum had raised the May previ- 
ous. Captain E. L. Hamilton, the American 
vice-consul, received me very courteously, as 
did also Mr. Travers, the German commis- 
sioner, on whom I called a little later. Captain 
Hamilton has resided in the islands over thirty 
years, has accumulated property there, and 
both personally and officially was a creditable 
representative of this country. His wife is a 
Samoan woman of high rank, very attractive 
in person and manners, whose hospitality is 
doubtless remembered by all Americans who 
have visited Apia within the last few years. 
Soon after my arrival at Apia, the English 
commissioner, Mr. (now Sir John B.) Thurs- 
ton, arrived, and he and Mr. Travers and I 
became absorbed in the investigation which 
was the object of our visit. Very soon after 
my arrival, though I had no official relation to 
the Government there, I made a call of cour- 
tesy upon the king and found him to be a man 
of fine personal appearance, with an intelli- 
gent and benignant countenance, and great 
dignity of bearing, which the extreme simplic- 
ity of his native dress did not lessen. Mr. 


Thurston also called upon the king, but Mr. 
Travers did not, giving as his reason the 
strained relations between the local German 
officials and Malietoa, which were afterwards 
made the pretext for a declaration of war by 


Germany against Malietoa personally. The 
king shortly afterwards made an appointment 
with Mr. Thurston and me to return our calls, 
and we received him together. I afterwards 
saw him frequently without any reason to 
change my opinion. 

This king presents a figure humble but heroic. 
Monarchs of prouder name and more extended 
sway might emulate the singleness of heart with 
which he devoted himself to his one object in 
life —the good of his people. It wasimpossible 
to converse with him frequently without being 
deeply impressed by this as his leading char- 
acteristic. Conscious of his own limitations, 
but of extreme rectitude of purpose, he lent a 
willing ear to those who could unfold the bet- 
ter ways of higher civilization and adapt them 
to the growing needs of a people strong in 
native stock and promising in capability of 
development under stable government and en- 
lightened contact; even his apparent vacillation 
at times, as he sought annexation or protection 
from one or other of the great powers, was 
due to a lofty preference for the welfare of his 
country at the expense of his own sovereignty. 
When at last confusion, disappointment, and 
treachery closed around him, Malietoa gave 
himself up, in the vain hope that the abnegation 
of all that made life dear, his personal hope of 
being the medium of reform and advancement 
to the Samoans, might spare them the cruelty 


of further outrage and suffering. Calm, Chris- 
tian, and in a certain sense statesmanlike, from 
his exile home in strange islands of the western 
Pacific, Malietoa Laupepa, the rightful and 
recognized king of Samoa, has a call upon our 
high consideration and active remembrance. 
Three other chiefs deserve special mention. 
Mataafa, since chosen king and surnamed 
Malietoa, was, during my visit, in the party of 
Tamasese, though the latter was his inferior both 
in lineage and capacity. Mataafa isa man of 
great force of character, as he has recently 
demonstrated to the world. He is, in common 
with many of his countrymen, a devout Roman 
Catholic, of which church there is a flourishing 
branch in Apia under the care of French 
missionaries. In my report, since published, I 
referred to Mataafa in connection with a pre- 
diction which I ventured to make that the rec- 
ognition of ‘Taimasese would result in immedi- 
ate divisions among his followers as to future 
leadership. Seumana was the governor or head 
chief of the Tuamasaga district, in which Apia 
is situated. He seemed to me, taking in the 
whole range of physical, mental, and moral 
attributes, a man of as fine nature as can be 
produced anywhere. The highest civiliza- 
tion has not revealed a more attractive pic- 
ture of domestic happiness than that of Seu- 
mana and his wife, Faatolia, and their baby. 
In the stirring time prior to Malietoa’s de- 
portation Faatolia was, probably with truth, 
suspected of being a medium of communica- 
tion between Apia and her friends in the bush. 
Consequently she was taken to the German bar- 
racks and placed under a guard, who are said 
to have refused to permit her to go out of their 
sight, even under the most extreme necessity. 
Asi was the great war chief on the side of 
Malietoa. Having a physical frame unsur- 
passed by any I have ever seen, he was at 
times as gentle in manner as a woman. He con- 
versed with fluency and force and emphasized 
his words with the right forefinger extended, 
which often came down upon a table in front 
of him with a force which made one tremble 
to think what would be the power of his up- 
lifted arm with club or ax in battle. Asi’s 
daughter, Faapeia, was the most graceful and 
beautiful Samoan dancing girl, with a figure 
which might excite the envy of any woman. 
She never moved about without a train of at- 
tendants, and in this style frequently visited the 
American ships and danced for the amusement 
of the officers. At the time of greatest stress 
she was asked to dance on the German ship, 
and her father refused to allow it. Her danc- 
ing in the United States ship Adams immedi- 
ately after made the German officers very 
angry, and soon afterwards Asi was deported. 
The other native chief whom I specially recall 
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was Selu, the Secretary of State. Slight in stat- 
ure and frame, he was keenly intellectual and 
fertile in resources, with courtly bearing and 
mild, though persuasive, speech; it often 
seemed to me that a high degree of education 
would make him capable of winning great social 
triumphs anywhere. 

‘Tamasese, the leader of the insurgents, I did 
not see, he being with his forces at a distance 
from Apia; but there was a general concur- 
rence of opinion, except among those who were 
engaged actively in supporting him, that he 
was a man inferior in capacity to the chiefs 
just mentioned; and although entitled to be 
treated as a chosen head of the Tupua family, 
it ishardly likely that he could have maintained 
himself as a leader except under the tutelage 
and with the active support of a foreign power. 

The climate of Apia is not at all trying. The 
temperature does not vary the year round two 
degrees from 80° F., and there is always the 
trade-wind blowing with such regularity that 
the residents speak of going to windward or lee- 
ward instead of to east or west. The atmosphere 
is moist, and out of the breeze one perspires 
freely ; but it is always easy to find a breeze 
by going out of doors, An umbrella is a con- 
stant companion, for protection not only from 
the sun, but also from frequent and sudden 
showers, which come without any premoni- 
tion and are often over before shelter can be 
reached. The natives always run under shelter 
from these showers, not because they have any 
clothes to be injured, but because they object 
to having their hair wet after it has been 
dressed; and they present a comical appear- 
ance walking along naked above the waist, 
bareheaded, and holding an umbrella over 
them. The ease with which foreigners become 
accustomed to seeing the natives in scanty 
costume makes it doubtful whether the efforts 
of the missionaries to induce them to wear 
clothing like foreigners haye been entirely judi- 
cious. Their natural costume, besides its inex- 
pensiveness, is well suited to the climate. In 
Tonga, where the natives are compelled by 
law to wear clothes, they utilize every avail- 
able fabric from old coffee-bags up; and the 
result is not conducive to cleanliness, which is a 
marked characteristic of the Samoans, The 
latter are greatly favored by having, all around 
the coast at short distances, beautiful fresh- 
water rivers, which find their way from the 
mountains of the interior to the sea over peb- 
bly beds; and in these, at all hours of the day, 
the natives of both sexes disport themselves like 
ducks, whose equals they are in managing 
themselves in the water. 

It is the presence in Samoa of a relatively 
large foreign population, with more or less of 
the greed and selfishness usually characteristic 
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of the relations of white people to aboriginal 
races, that has made difficult the problem of 
government, and that necessitates the well-con- 
sidered assistance of the great powers whose 
citizens and subjects have acquired residence 
and property interests in the islands. 

Having immediately after my arrival settled 
down to work, after a short sojourn on the 
shore I had the satisfaction early one morn- 
ing of seeing the Mohican steam around the 
point and into the harbor; and thereafter I 
found myself in most comfortable quarters on 
board, where I enjoyed to the fullest extent 
the unwearying hospitality of Captain Day and 
the cordial coéperation, with respect to the 
objects of my mission, of himself and his officers. 

With the exception of two weeks’ absence on 
a trip to Tonga, on the Mohican, I was unre- 
mittingly engaged in the investigations which 
I was required to make, and in the course of 
them found all the foreign residents not only 
willing but eager to impart information and 
opinions, all of which had to be carefully 
weighed with due regard to their source. At 
last I was transferred from the Mohican to 
the San Francisco mail steamer, and reluc- 
tantly bade farewell to Samoa. The 17th of 
October, on which I left the kingdom, was Sun- 
day in east longitude time. This is observed 
in Samoa, although it is in west longitude, be- 
cause the early missionaries carried with them 
New Zealand time. Consequently as I stepped 
on board the mail steamer I found myself in 
the middle of Saturday, October 16, and the 
following day enjoyed the novelty of a second 
Sunday, October 17. This made me even 
again, as I left the out-going steamer on Sun- 
day, August 15, and on the following day 
found myself in Tuesday, August 17. Monday, 
August 16, 1886, was a day entirely lost to 
me, and in place of it I had in that. year a 
second edition of Sunday, October 17. 

The commissioners had reported to their 
governments early in 1887, extracts from their 
reports were exchanged, and in June and 
July of that year the conference met at Wash- 
ington, the Secretary of State representing the 
United States, and the German and British 
ministers their respective governments, The 
protocols of the conference, recently sent to 
Congress, have fully disclosed its internal his- 
tory. Its failure of immediate practical result 
was due to the insistence by the American rep- 
resentative upon the principle of equality of 
control which had theretofore been uniformly 
admitted iy every reference to the subject by 
representatives of the treaty powers, while the 
German representative for the first time set up 
a claim to mandatory control for Germany, in 
violation of the understanding upon which the 
negotiations had proceeded. This divergence 
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of opinion and the surprise occasioned by it 
were forcibly expressed by the American rep- 
resentative at the time. 


It may therefore be regarded as fully recognized 
and established that the object of the United States 
in proposing the present conference, and of all three 
powers in sending commissioners to the Samoan 
Islands to report on the condition of affairs, was to 
maintain autonomy and independence of the islands 
under a native government. Such being the de- 
clared object of the conference, I have listened with 
regret to plans and suggestions that appear to me to 
depend upon the recognition of an inequality of in- 
terest of the three powers in the political, moral, and 
commercial welfare of the islands, and to look un- 
equivocally tothe prompt suppression of the native 
government.1 

They embarked upon the conference with a declara- 
tion of the absolute equality of the three powers, and 
that they were acting in an advisory capacity towards 
the Samoan people, and that they desired to preserve 
the independence and autonomy of the islands and 
absolute equality of treatmentin respect of commerce, 
navigation, jurisdiction, etc., and it isfurther stated 
that it was intended that there was to be no in- 
equality whatever in respect to the influence to be 
exerted by the three governments upon this com- 
munity ; that, whether their interest was little or 
large, the basis of their approach to this question 
was the equality of the three treaty powers in deal- 
ing with the subject of Samoan government, 3 
They approached it with equal responsibility and 
equal right to deal with it. It was understood that 
they all had agreements in the form of treaties with 
this people and were disposed to stand by them. 
This is found in the united representation of the 
three powers that the existing treaties were to re- 
main. 


The conference was adjourned, not con- 
cluded, on motion of Mr. Bayard, to permit the 
consultation of its members with their govern- 
ments upon the subject of their differences ; 
and in a dispatch, dated August 7, 1887, Prince 
von Bismarck, after restating the different views 
expressed in the conference, admitted that the 
position taken by the German minister could 
not be maintained except with the cordial con- 
currence of both of the other treaty powers, 
and he reiterated in the most unqualified terms 
the often expressed understanding as to equality 
of interest and control. 

The Imperial Government does not see in the 
American counter-proposition any redress of the now 
existing evils; it does not aim, notwithstanding the 
preponderance of German interests over those of other 
nations in Samoa, at the exercise of a stronger in- 
fluence with regard to the affairs of the islands than 
England and America, unless such influence would, 
in the common interest of the three nations, be 
willingly conceded to it, as has been ddne by Great 
Britain, and, as we were in hopes, would be done 
by the United States too. This hope having proved 
to be erroneous, we consider, as we have done hith- 
erto, the now existing equality of rights of the three 

1 Protocol, sixth day. 2 Protocol, fifth day. 
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nations as the acknowledged basis of their relations 
to Samoa. . 

The Imperial Government is, of course, far from 
intending to bring about any change in the politi- 
cal relations which the three powers represented 
there and connected by friendship entertain to 
Samoa; on the contrary, we maintain unaltered the 
existing treaties and stipulations between us and the 
Government of Great Britain and the United States 
with regard to that group of islands, as well as the 
equality of rights of the treaty powers. We shall 
also in the future continue our endeavors te ar- 
riveat an understanding about the necessary reforms 
in order to establish lasting peace on the Samoan 
Islands, in the interest of the foreign and native pop- 
ulation. 


A solemn recognition of the equality of the 
three treaty powers is found in the Municipal 
Convention of 1879, which was composed of 
the three consuls and an additional represent- 
ative from each nationality; and so carefully 
were the rights of each power preserved that 
no business could be transacted at any meeting 
of the municipal board unless a representative 
of each power was present. Even after the dep- 
osition of Malietoa, and the setting up of a 
pretended native government by the Germans, 
the German Minister of Foreign Affairs, as re- 
ported bya dispatch from Mr. Pendleton, dated 
October 13, 1887, professed to recognize that 
equality between the powers which the action of 
his government’s authorized local representa- 
tives had done all that was in their power to de- 
stroy. Mr. Pendleton quotes Count Bismarck as 
saying “ that the German Government desired 
to maintain the good entente between the pow- 
ersin regard toSamoa ufon the principles so well 
known to themall.” And while at this time the 
German officials had assumed practical control 
of the Government of Samoa, the minister sug- 
gested “that there seemed to be no reason for 
haste just now ; and that with new light on the 
status, as it should then appear, all the gov- 
ernments would go, forward in the same spirit 
which had actuated them heretofore.” 

And it would almost seem as if it was with 
the view of diverting the attention of our 
Government from the German operations in 
Samoa that Prince von Bismarck, on Novem- 
ber 18, 1887, addressed to the German minister 
a dispatch to be communicated to the Depart- 
ment of State, commenting on the alleged 
“ Anti-German attitude” of our consul-general 
and his predecessors. Even in this paper is 
reiterated the principle of equality, notwith- 
standing the asserted “ mercantile preponder- 
ance ” of Germany, when it says: “ We have 
always maintained the principle of equality of 
rights of nations in Samoa, and never aspired 
to political advantages.” 

To this dispatch the Secretary of State, in a 
comprehensive view of the whole subject, on 
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the 17th of January, 1888, refuted the charges 
made against our consular officers, and con- 
cluded with this emphatic repetition of the 
American position : 


But, for the very reason that the native Gov- 
ernment of Samoa is weak, it has seemed all the 
more clear to the United States that the control of 
the islands by any strong foreign power, or its rep- 
resentatives, would defeat the great object of secur- 
ing native independence and autonomy, and the 
practical neutralization of the group. Under such 
control a native government would necessarily cease 
to have more than a nominal existence ; the native 
element in the islands, deprived of voice and in- 
fluence in the management of their affairs, would 
quickly succumb to the aggressive and exclusive ten- 
dencies of the foreign residents; and, under these 
circumstances, the islands would inevitably become 
a colony of the foreign power by which, or by 
whose representatives, the Government was actually 
administered. 


To this nodirect reply appears to have been 
ever received. 

Since the popular interest awakened in the 
subject in this country and in Congress, Prince 
Bismarck (January 13) reiterated his assur- 
ances of due regard to the treaty rights of 
America and England with respect to Samoa, 
and subsequently (February 1) informed our 
Government that the German consul had been 
instructed to withdraw his demand for tempo- 
rary administration of the islands, such “ de- 
mand not being in conformity to our been 
previous promises regarding the neutrality an 
independence of Samoa.” 

It was therefore upon the same basis of neu- 
trality and autonomy for Samoa and equality 
of rights and influence for the treaty powers, 
which underlies the entire negotiation, that the 
renewal of the conference at Berlin was agreed 
to. The diplomatic assurances from Berlin have 
been fair from beginning to end. If doubts are 
entertained as to their fulfillment, they arise 
from the contrast between previous promises 
and the progress of events at Apia, as disclosed 
by the official papers sent to Congress. On 
August 23, less than a month after the ad- 
journment of the conference, without notice to 
this Government, war was declared by Ger- 
many against Malietoa because of his inability, 
on twenty-four hours’ notice, to pay a large in- 
demnity for alleged thefts of fruit during four 
years, and for the injury to a German who had 
his nose broken in a brawl on the Emperor’s 
birthday in March previous. At once, upon 
the declaration of war, Apia was filled with 
German sailors, who were ostentatious in their 
disregard of the most ordinary personal and 
property rights of Americans and Englishmen. 
The German flag was raised over the Govern- 
ment house of Samoa. Tamasese was brought 
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to Apia by a German ship, saluted, landed, and 
installed as king by the German forces. A so- 
called government was set up, under control 
of a clerk of the German trading house as 
Premier, who early in August had circulated 
reports anticipating what did occur. Malietoa, 
having surrendered himself to avoid bloodshed, 
was deported, and for months the local German 
officials and naval officers controlled affairs 
through the nominal government of Tamasese, 
disregarding the rights of all other foreigners 
and levying taxes to a point at which the Sa- 
moans could no longer pay them and live. The 
chiefs were summoned, under threats of war, and 
forced to sign an acknowledgment of Tamasese 
at a fono, held under the guns of the German 
fleet, at which all discussion was forbidden; and 
our Government was congratulated upon this 
result as carrying into effect its suggestion for 
the election of a king. The office of the Pre- 
mier was in the German consulate, and thence 
all ‘Tamasese’s orders were issued. Finally the 
municipal government was broken up. 

This condition of affairs grew worse and 

worse until it was ended by the revolt of the 
Samoans under Mataafa, the conquest of Tam- 
asese’s forces by him, and the awakening of 
interest in the United States, when the whole 
subject was brought by the President to the 
attention of Congress. 
* For the first time the German Government 
seemed to understand that there was a limit to 
the violation by local officials of its promises 
to us beyond which our Government would 
not remain quiescent, and a renewal of the con- 
ference was proposed with new assurances of 
good intentions for the future. 

Such was the situation when the approach- 
ing end of the term of President Cleveland 
naturally suggested a pause until the new Ad- 
ministration could take up the question. 

The position to which we should adhere 
has been laid down both in the long corre- 
spondence and in the attitude of Mr. Bayard 
in the conference of 1887. The justice of that 
position has been admitted by Germany and 
England. Recent events indicate that Prince 
Bismarck for the first time appreciates that the 
United States will submit to no less, He under- 
stands, as every one does, that Germany cannot 
go to war about Samoa, and that in such a war 
she would have an indefensible position upon 
the facts. Hence it is much to be desired that 
these two great nations, which ought to be not 
only at peace, but friendly, will now make a 
settlement of the vexed question which will 
conserve all the treaty rights of the United 
States and at the same time contain the fulfill- 
ment of our implied promises to Samoa. 


George H. Bates, 
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THE “TUSCARORA’S” 


URING General Grant's Administration attention 
was called to the necessity of the United States 
having coaling stations or places of call for its cruisers 
in case of war, During the cruise of the Confed- 
erate steamer Shenandoah in the South Pacific, 
where she destroyed our whalers, our vessels sent 
in pursuit were unable to get coal or to go anywhere 
for repairs. The President, seeing that it was desir- 
.able that we should have some point in the South 
Pacific where our navy in time of need could find 
shelter and a depot for supplies, and our mercantile 
marine a place for trade with the surrounding groups 
of islands, sent Colonel A. B. Steinberger to the 
Samoan Islands in 1873.1 Steinberger remained 
among them long enough to make a thorough inves- 
tigation bearing upon the commercial value of the 
islands, their harbors, and the facilities for coaling 
stations for our cruisers. He made his report, which 
was sent to Congress by President Grant April 21, 
1874. The Samoans addressed a letter to President 
Grant asking that we would aid them in forming a 
government, praying for our support, and offering 
annexation to the United States. The President sent 
Steinberger back to Samoa as American commis- 
sioner, He took passage from San Francisco in the 
flag-ship Pensacola to Honolulu, where he was 
transferred to the United States ship Tuscarora, 
Commander Henry Erben. A large quantity of 
freight in shape of arms, some of the very newest 
pattern, was also taken on board the Tuscarora. 
Commander Erben was ordered by the Navy Depart- 
ment under date of 11th January, 1875, to receive 
Colonel Steinberger, with his clerk, and convey 
him in the Tuscarora to Samoa, and ‘‘to extend 
to him any facility that you can for the execution 
of his mission.” In March, 1875, the Tuscarora 
arrived at Apia. Commander Erben informed the 
chiefs of his arrival, also the object of the visit 
of Colonel Steinberger, also that he was the bearer 
of a letter from President Grant to the chiefs. The 
chiefs appointed April 1 for receiving the United 
States commissioner. They asked that time be 
given them to get the petty chiefs together and 
properly to receive President Grant’s sealed letter. 
Twenty-two days were needed. Before the council 
adjourned a present was made to the Tuscarora of 
450 chickens, 17 pigs, and about a ton of yams 


1 While President Grant was looking for a naval sta- 
tion in the South Pacific, he at the same time was having 
the harbor of Pear! River, near Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, in the North Pacific, examined or surveyed by 
a commission composed of Major-General J. M. Scho- 
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and potatoes, The schooner Peerless arrived at Apia 
from San Francisco shortly after the Tuscarora. She 
had been purchased by Steinberger in San Francisco 
for his personal use, and a battery of one twenty- 
four pounder put aboard of her, with the usual 
number of small-arms. She was sent to the islands 
of the group to bring up the chiefs to be present at 
the fono, or reception, on the 22d of April; she also 
did surveying work about the other harbors of the 
group. 

The days before the fono were spent in daily 
conventions explaining to the chiefs in council the 
Constitution; every article was gone over, and they 
thoroughly understood each. The Samoans are a 
superior race of aborigines, intelligent, all having 
been taught by the missionaries to read and write 
their own language. The Government was based 
upon the Taimua, seven chiefs chosen by the other 
chiefs to serve for one yeareach. A king waselected, 
Malietoa. This was not done hastily by any means, 
but mature deliberation was given, and each can- 
didate’s fitness fully considered. On the 22d of April 
Commander Erben with the officers of the Tus- 
carora attended the council. The sealed letter from 
President Grant was delivered to King Malietoa, who 
handed it to Commander Erben to read. A trans- 
lation was also read by Dr. George A. Turner of the 
London Missionary Society medical mission. The 
greatest enthusiasm was manifested. Colonel Stein- 
berger explained to the people the importance of the 
occasion and the meaning of the articles of the Con- 
stitution. The new flag brought out in the Tusca- 
rora was shown, and he proposed that it be adopted 
as a national emblem. The flag consists of seven 
stripes, red and white, each representing an island, 
and a white star in a blue ground, representing the 
Government island of Upolu, It was adopted by the 
Government, hoisted in the square, and saluted with 
twenty-one guns by the ship, and the foreign officials 
were notified of the adoption of both Constitution 
and flag. The parade that day was a grand and pic- 
turesque affair. Fully eight thousand persons were 
in line, all dressed in fancy costumes, marching 
splendidly, each village by itself, preceded by beauti- 
ful village maidens dressed in their prettiest feather 
robes of all colors. The men performed athletic 
feats and feats of arms, showing their war ma- 


field, United States Army, Major Alexander, United 
States Engineers, and a naval officer, with the view of 
our obtaining possession of it and using it as a naval 
station, with fo dock, etc. [This is the harbor re- 
cently ceded to us for such use by treaty with Hawaii. ] 
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neeuvres as they advanced. The Samoans are a 
fine-looking race, and different from any of the 
other Pacific islanders. This parade will never be 
forgotten by those who viewed it. As they passed 
by, presents to the Tuscarora were deposited before 
Commander Erben and officers; these, when re- 
ceived on board, amounted to 700 chickens, 70 
hogs, and tons of yams and cocoanuts. The cocoa- 
nuts were necessary to feed the chickens and hogs, as 
the chickens would not eat corn. The cocoanut-fed 
hog furnished a delicate pork for the table. After 
the parade and ceremonies the foreign consuls and 
missionaries called on Commander Erben and prom- 
ised their aid in giving strength to the newly formed 
Government. Inthis way the Government of Samoa 
was inaugurated. The great chiefs remained at Apia 
for some little time, untila code of laws was made. 
These were simple in their nature, relating to mur- 
der, assault, theft, perjury, revenue and trading, and 
trespass. The laws regarding liquor selling were well 
defined, the restrictions being regarded by the liquor 
sellers as very arbitrary. The Tuscarora remained 
at Samoa long enough to see everything working 
smoothly and then sailed for Honolulu. Before leav- 
ing, the Taimua of Samoa addressed a letter to Cap- 
tain Erben and to Colonel Steinberger, and a letter 
was sent at the same time to President Grant. 

In this connection | may state that Mr. William 
H. Webb, the eminent ship-builder of New York, in 
1870 established a line of steamers from San Fran- 
cisco, via Honolulu, to Australia. Looking about 
for a place in the South Pacific where his vessels 
could stop and take coal, he, after a personal in- 
spection, selected the Samoan group as the one offer- 
ing the best facilities and being nearer the route 
followed by his ships. He made arrangements with 
the petty chiefs for a spot to establish a depot and 
fly the American flag, Pago-Pago being the port 
selected. Our Government never appreciated the 
work of Mr. Webb, and that it failed to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity of opening up a trade 
with the South Pacific there is no doubt, but the 
names of the gentlemen engaged in the enterprise 
show that the company was formed of San Fran- 
cisco’s most respectable men. That their business 
would be carried on with greater security and their 
capital better protected under a settled and recog- 
nized Government was a fact well recognized by 
them. 


The following letters are given here because they 
do not appear in the printed Government records. 


TRANSLATION BY GEORGE A. TURNER, M. D. 


House OF THE TAIMUA OF SAMOA, 
MULINUU, May 12, 1875. 
To Unysses S. GRANT, 
The President of the United States of America. 

GREAT AND EXCELLENTLY Goop SIR: We have 
received from Colonel A. B. Steinberger your very 
excellent letter, which was written on the 11th Decem- 
ber, 1874. 

Our joy is very great, and our thankfulness to your 
Excellency, in that you have been pleased to regard 
us, and accept our letter and our petition, which was 
sent to you. 

That was indeed a red letter day for us, and all thepeo- 
ple of Samoa, on which Colonel Steinberger first gave 
us your letter and we perused it; and we also again 
looked upon the person of Colonel Steinberger, who 


had returned to Samoa then. Thus was our thanks- 
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giving, “ the will of God is good”; it is he who has 
enabled you to regard us, and to appoint him to Samoa 
to become a source of light in all matters which will 
give right and solidity to our Government and the laws 
which have been set up in Samoa. You are aware our 
weakness and ignorance is ver great; our land has 
not been accustomed to these affairs; it is, as it were, 
a new thing to us. 

Our anxiety was very great during the time that we 
had not received an answer whether you would accept 
our wish or not, as also from false stories of vagrants 
in Samoa. But now these stories are things of the past ; 
we have no longer any doubts; our thoughts are only 
those of thanks and rejoicing because of your letter 
and Colonel Steinberger, who is the full pledge of your 
kindness towards us; on account of this we are now 
of good courage, and have confidence and also great 
strength. 

All the encouraging words of your letter are very 
good, to our thinking; we will heed them. 

We are very grateful indeed for the present from 
your Excellency and your Government, the weapons 
which were brought by Colonel Steinberger to us to 
strengthen our Government, because, since he reached 
us and gave us these weapons, our Government has not 
been hampered in any way; no one has attempted to 
originate quarrels, as was our foolish custom in days 
gone by. 

Although we are well aware that we can be of no 
usé to you and your Government, it is right for you 
thus to show friendship to us; but it is on account of 
your free will to us and our land that you have given 
us these handsome presents. 

We have received from Colonel Steinberger the new 
flag, which was made for our Government; we delib- 
erated whether we would receive it. We have resolved 
to accept it gratefully, because it is a very beautiful 
flag, and we have now adopted it as a sign that our 
country is one and desirous of establishing a new gov- 
ernment. 

We are also very desirous of keeping steadfast our 
present prosperity, and that by God's will it may not 
again be interrupted. We are about to commence this 
year fresh plans, which we hope will give unity to our 
Government; we are now, in fact, beginning this with 
Colonel Steinberger. 

His zeal is very great in helping us and showing us 
things that are right and ator 

We shall esteem this gentleman very highly on ac- 
count of his love and humility and great forbearance, 
inasmuch as great is our inexperience and slowness of 
comprehension at present, But he is not disheartened 
on that account; on the contrary, it is as though our 
darkness and slowness are the cause of his being more 
zealous and energetic, by night and by day, to make 
things plain to us, just as is the true love of a father 
to his children. 

Our pleasure in Colonel Steinberger is still very great, 
and our prayer to God is that he may be pleased that 
nothing in his providence may happen to cause his 
speedy removal from among us, but that he may remain 
with us in Samoa till his death. Our reason for this is 
that we are well aware that this gentleman is very useful 
indeed to our land; through him our Government is for 
the first time strong and able, as it were, to stand and 
walk about, so also with all arrangements regarding 
our laws. 

Captain Erben, the commander of the war-ship 7us- 
carora, has also been with us for some time; the zeal 
of that gentleman in encouraging us was indeed great; 
the behavior also of the officers and all his crew were 
excellent before us and all the Samoan people ; all that 
they did in Samoa was very good indeed. 

e words which we have written in this letter are 
not many, lest you should get weary in reading it; but 
your letter we shall preserve, that future generations 
of Samoans may peruse it. 
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We send our best respects to your Excellency. May 
the ever-living God be pleased to preserve your Gov- 
ernment forever. 


(Signed) TAIMUA OF SAMOA. 
TAGALOA, MISA. 
TUIA. LETUFUGA. 
FUATAGA, AUFAI, 
MATAUTIA, TIA. 
TAUPAU. MATAAFA, 
SAMOA, ASIATA. 
LEMANA, LAVEA, 

Written by order of the Taimua. 
(Signed) LEMAMEA. 


HOUSE OF THE TAIMUA OF SAMOA, 
MULINUU, May 12, 1875. 
To Henry ERBEN, 
Captain of the American war-ship “Tuscarora” : 

We write this letter in reply to your address, and 
your encouraging words to us which were written on 
the gth April, 1375, and were read in our presence 
at our meeting at Mulinuu on the 22d of the same 
month, 

We are very thankful that God has been pleased to 
permit your present mission to be carried out so that 
we have met, and we once more look upon the person 
of Colonel Steinberger, who has returned. 

We are very grateful to the President and Govern- 
ment of the United States of America, in that they have 
been pleased to reappoint Colonel Steinberger to live 
in Samoa, because it is true he is a gentleman who 
has a great deal of true love, and is very useful to our 
Government, and in all matters regarding our laws. 
Our minds are quite made ap that he will dwell with 
us in Samoa if God wills it; only if he were to die, 
that is the only thing that will separate us. 

All the directions given to us by Colonel Steinberger 
are, to our thinking, very right and useful. 

Your mission also is excellent, and the behavior of 
all the people in your vessel before all the people of 
Samoa is very good indeed. Nothing whatever un- 
seemly has been done by any of your crew since you 
came to Samoa, But our fear is very great lest any 
Samoan behave badly,and cause your displeasure and 
your return with bad tales to the Representatives and 
the President of the American Government. You are 
aware that the Samoans are not accustomed to foreign 
manners ; probably they will become acquainted with 
them, however, ere long. 

All the words of encouragement which are written 
in your letter, and which you spoke to us on that day, 
we shall never forget; we shall preserve them, and 
make ourselves familiar with them, and put them past 
that future generations of Samoans may see them, 

We also pray to God that he may hasten the time 
when Samoa shall carry out all the directions that you 
have given us,and that you may hear reports some 
other day regarding the Government of Samoa whether 
the ead, seed which you have sown on their account 
bears fruit or not. All this will take place if the Lord 
pleases, 

We are very much pleased at the present time be- 
cause we have got a good flag for our Government; we 
are glad, and admire it because the sign of enlightened 
nations has been set up in this our land. 

We are very much pleased and thankful for the 
weapons given us by the great Government of America, 
to make our Government respected. We are indeed 
strong on account of them. 

Our Government and our laws were very much hin- 
dered during these years which passed since we parted 
with Colonel Steinberger up till the time of his return 
now, but all these hinderances have now passed away ; 
no sound of quarreling or proposals for war are any 
longer heard, such as were the foolish customs of this 
our land in former days. 
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Now we cultivate friendship with all foreigners liv- 
ing with us in Samoa, provided they do what is right 
in accordance with the laws of our Government. 

Our friendship is still great towards the great Gov- 
ernment of the United States of America, on account 
of the true friendship towards us who are ignorant and 
weak. 

With these few words we desire to reply to your 
address and your encouragement to us. But your let- 
ter, with all that it contains, and this, our reply to it, 
will be, as it were, the means of our having intercourse 
together in the future when we look at them. 

May you have health and strength from God, and 
may your voyage end happily. 


(Signed) TAIMUA OF SAMOA, 
LETUFUGA, LEMANA. 
TIA, MISA. 
MATAAFA, TUIA, 
AUFAI. SAMOA. 
LAVEA. FUATAGA. 
ASIATA. TAGALOA. 
TAUPAU. MATAUTIA, 

Written by order of the Taimua. 
(Signed) LEMAMEA, 


HiOUSE OF THE TAIMUA OF SAMOA, 
MULINUU, May 13, 1875. 
To THE CHIEF COLONEL A. B, STEINBERGER, 
Who is now living in Apia: 

We have already written a few words in acknowledg- 
ment of the many encouraging and kind words ad- 
dressed to us by Captain Erben, the commander of 
the war-ship Zuscarora, at our meeting at Mulinuu on 
the 22d day of April, 1875. 

We have also written a letter of thanks in reply to 
the letter of his Excellency the President of the 
United States of America—thanks because he has 
been pleased to entertain our desires which we made 
known to him. We are going to preserve his letter as, 
in our sight, precious property, in order that we may 
constantly look at it, as also future generations of 
Samoans. We beg you to be kind enough to give our 
letter to Captain Erben, in order that he may take it 
to the President of the United States of America, if 
the Lord be pleased to permit his safe return. 

Our joy and thankfulness is very great indeed be- 
cause you have come back to Samoa, with your true 
love to us. On this account you have left the good 
and pleasant things of your own land and your family, 
in order to come and assist us. 

Our fears were very great indeed during the time 
now gone by when we were far distant from one an- 
other; we thought you had forgotten Samoa. But 
now that we again look upon you, great are our thanks 
to God, and our thoughts are that our Government and 
our laws will now be thoroughly consolidated, be- 
cause you have returned; for although the Samoans 
have been well trained by the missionaries in reading, 
and the word of God, and many other good things, 
with the modes of government and law-making we 
are not conversant. 

We think that we and all the Samoan people at the 
present time are blessed, and are about to obtain per- 
manent peace by legislation and through God’s bless- 
ing, whereas former generations of Samoa have passed 
away in darkness and distress. 

And now, with reference to the presents from your 
Government which you have given to us, our pleas- 
ure is very great indeed, and you have the thanks of 
all the people of Samoa, because what yeu said is true. 
Samoans can do many things for the Government, but 
it is impossible for any one in Samoa to manufacture 
guns. The Samoan Government has been greatly 
strengthened since you came and gave us these cannon, 
and the arms and clothes for the police, all which things 
Samoans are observing. 














Samoa was on the point of again getting into trouble, 
if God had not been pleased to bring you quickly back 
to Samoa, but now there is no longer to be heard the 
sound of war or any other thing to cause trouble to 
the Government of Samoa. 

A great many false stories were circulated by wan- 
derers from other lands who are in Samoa, during the 
time that you were far away, and this ve rise to great 
concern, and some were disheartened. But notwith- 
standing, we waited with patience and courage, because 
we knew well the friendship and energy which you 
displayed during your first journey, ze now the re- 
sult is that your kind words and promises of former 
days have come to pass. We now therefore receive 
you with joy and friendship, as is your great friendship 
for us and all Samoans. 

You spoke to us about some arrangement to allow 
people of your Government to bring their vessels into 
our harbors, and for us to respect and protect them 
when they come to Samoa, We are perfectly and 
heartily willing for this. 

We also thank you for the new flag that you gave 
us to deliberate about; we are unanimously in favor of 
it; that flag is of great use as an emblem that the 
Government of Samoa is united and established. 

On that day, the 22d of April, 1875, that we wereall 
together at Mulinuu, and that you gave us the letter 
from his Excellency the President of the United States 
of America, and that we also listened to your encourag- 
ing words and those of Captain Erben, the commander 
of the war-ship 7uscarora, the hearts of all the people 
of Samoa were filled with great joy, because we thought 
that for the first time our Government was established 
holding sway over all the different lands of Samoa. 

You have given us some account of the Sandwich 
Islands, referring to the happiness they possess, and 
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their Government being thoroughly established and 
respected by all the great nations ; with this in view, it 
is right for us all to work hard at the present time, and 
es that God may be pleased to hasten the time when 
samoa also may have the same blessedness. 

You have also told us of some gentlemen who came 
with you to assist us; we are very thankful and glad 
that there are other useful men to direct the Samoans. 
Our desire is very strong that they should still remain 
in Samoa, and not be soon disheartened on account of 
the ignorance and slowness to learn of the Samoans, 

As to your many encouraging words and useful 
directions given to us on that day at Mulinuu, we think 
them very good indeed. We wish also to attend to all 
= advices which you may give us from day to day, 

cause we know well it is your desire to do what is 
right and what will be best to consolidate and thor- 
oughly establish our Government and Jaws. 

ith these words, we desire that God may be pleased 
to hasten the time when all these desires of ours shall 
come to pass. 

We hope that for many days and years we may live 
together and labor together for the good of the Govern- 
ment of Samoa. 

May the Lord give you life and health. 


(Signed) TAIMUA OF SAMOA, 
FUATAGA, TAUPAU. 
TAGALOA. LETUFUGA, 
MATAUTIA, TIA. 
TUIA, AUFAL 
SAMOA. LAVEA. 
LEMANA, ASIATA., 
MISA. MATAAFA, 

Written by order of the Taimua. 
(Signed) LEMAMEA, 


Henry Erben. 


ROBY’S CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


LD Jonathan Roby had been 
a crusty, crotchety, close- 

fisted bachelor, who had, 

_penny by penny and dollar 

by dollar, scraped together 
a small fortune in a long life 
ofhard work and shrewd dealing, 
and who kept tight hold of all his gains. When 
he died, his will was a surprise to his neighbors. 
He bequeathed all his money to three trustees, 
who were to invest it until it increased to a 
certain sum, and it was then to be adminis- 
tered for the benefit of the deserving poor of 
the town. 

The three trustees named in the will were 
to be replaced, one at a time, by an annual 
election by the legal voters of the village; and 
the Board of Control, as the trustees were 
styled, was to be perpetuated in this way. It 
was directed that the fund should be called 
“ Roby’s Christian Charity.” 

When the money became available the 
trustees began to use it by the easy and simple 
VoL. XXXVIIL—6, 





method of distributing to nearly all applicants 
orders for fire-wood, clothing, food, and medi- 
cine, by the terms of the will their discretion 
in administering the trust being almost un- 
limited. 

This simple management of the Charity 
was soon hotly attacked from two sides. Jonas 
Rand, editor of the local “ Plaindealer,” set up 
the socialistic argument that the greater part 
of the fund being interest, and largely accrued 
after Roby’s death, it never rightfully be- 
longed to him, but to the people at large; and 
it should be immediately returned to those 
needing it, in the form of loans without inter- 
est. Then Stanton Roby, a nephew of old 
Jonathan, took up the cudgels and made active 
warfare through another local paper, both upon 
Rand’s theory and upon the actual manage- 
ment of the trustees. He criticized the exist- 
ing plan as simply a premium upon idleness 
and incompetence, and advocated a scheme 
of enlightened philanthropy based upon ex- 
perience and guided by economic principles. 
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Rand and Roby had been neighbors’ chil- 
dren and companions all their young days, 
though they were singularly contrasted in 
character and appearance. Rand was a short, 
thick, shock-headed boy, of a stubborn and 
passionate disposition. Roby was taller, fair 
and slender, with a bright, handsome face and 
a pleasant, smiling look. They never had a 
serious quarrel until they became rivals for the 
same girl’s favor. Then Rand’s dogged attach- 
ment to Roby changed to a dogged hatred that 
showed no abatement after years had elapsed 
and both were married men with families grow- 
ing up about them. Roby married the girl for 
whose favor they had been rivals. 

In the contention over the Charity which 
now arose between them, Roby carefully and 
contemptuously avoided any allusion to Rand, 
but riddled and ridiculed his reasoning with 
merciless logic, sarcasm, and absurd illustra- 
tions. Rand, on his part, seemed eagerly glad 
of an occasion to pour out his wrath upon 
Roby, and attacked him with almost savage 
personality, which it may be supposed did not 
grow less bitter under Roby’s laughing scorn. 
The warfare between them was waged long 
and sharply and revived whenever the Charity 
came into public notice. By degrees the com- 
munity divided upon the question into two 
hostile parties that ranged themselves under the 
respective leadership of Roby and Rand. 

This culminated at the fourth annual elec- 
tion after the maturing of the fund, before 
which the meetings had been a mere form. 
When Roby entered the place at that time he 
saw at a glance that the meeting had been 
silently packed by Rand, who sat with a face 
of grim determination in the midst of a solid 
« body of his adherents. 

Roby hastily sent out for reénforcements 
and set himself doggedly to delay action un- 
til help should arrive. He made use of every 
device that his wits could command, raised 
points of order, argued and made motions of 
every kind; and breathless men arrived more 
and more rapidly, singly, and by twos and 
threes. 

Rand had the chairman on his side, and 
they overruled Roby point by point and forced 
on the business with all their might. Roby 
continued to fight for time and disputed every 
minute that elapsed, but at length a vote was 
called in spite of him and they made him a 
teller to keep him quiet. 

Rand’ was named for trustee, and Roby 
nominated a man who was not present, but who 
was popular among all classes. The result of the 
first ballot was reported as a tie. On the second 

‘ballot Rand was defeated by one vote. 

Neither Rand nor Roby took any further 

part in the proceedings that night. Roby ap- 
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peared to collapse as completely and instantly 
as Rand. He sat still in his place and did not 
say another word; but as the meeting broke 
up Rand confronted him, white with rage. 

“ Stan. Roby,” he said close in his face, “ I ’Il 
hunt you for this as long as you live.” 

Roby dropped his head and turned away. 

That was the turning-point. The trustees 
consulted Roby and adopted some of his plans ; 
finally they made him superintendent, and he 
was confirmed year after year. He corre- 
sponded, studied, planned, and made of the 
fund an embodied beneficence. 

Rand pursued him relentlessly, condemned 
his action at every step, and accused him of 
taking this artful way of evading his uncle’s 
will and absorbing the property. Roby never 
retorted, and heard Rand denounced with im- 
patient distaste. People found him difficult to 
understand ; he had grown stern and reserved. 
It was sometimes remarked as strange that the 
single person whom he treated with habitual 
gentleness, after his wife and only daughter, 
Lucia, was Jonas Rand. Then his wife died, 
some thought from exposure in carrying out 
his plans among the poor; and his bitter grief 
seemed to havea hardening effect. He was strict 
with his boys, and especially harsh towards 
theslightest untruth. The youngest and bright- 
est of his children was restive and went astray. 

This was partly due to a plausible fellow, 
whom Roby brought from town to teach in 
his “ Artisan School,” who corrupted his bright 
boy and ended by running away with a daughter 
of Jonas Rand. Rand met Roby at the time 
and fiercely accused him; and though Roby 
was of course not responsible, he took the 
matter to heart. And when the girl suffered 
the consequent misery and desertion and her 
father refused her shelter, Roby had her cared 
for through charitable city friends. 

Years passed, and the enterprise became 
Roby’s absorbing passion. Asthe pn grew 
in favor, Roby became more distant and dark, 
and Rand more bitter, if possible, in his denun- 
ciation. Rand’s violence and his revolutionary 
opinions alienated many, and his business suf- 
fered in consequence. By and by it was whis- 
pered that he was in difficulties; but still he 
worried along with a bold front, and his woman- 
kind dressed as showily. Finally, one year, it 
became known that things were thickening 
about him; and he showed care in his face. 
His creditors brought suits to recover their 
overdue claims. 

One day in the fall of that year Roby learned 
that an execution against Rand was out and 
in the sheriff’s hands. That night Roby sat up 
late alone; by turns he sat thinking, went over 
accounts, made calculations, and sat thinking 
long again. After midnight he put on his hat 
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and coat and went out. It was a wild night, 
he found, as he walked across the town to 
Rand’s home. All the house was dark, except 
one room on the ground floor. It was Rand’s 
working-room, and through a gap in the cur- 
tains Roby saw him sitting there, sunk together 
and utterly broken, with despair in every line 
of his haggard face. 

Roby wandered on a little way, then came 
back. Rand still sat in the same place, and 
Roby stood by a tree at the fence, watching 
him. He could not leave the spot, though the 
wind went through him. After a while Rand 
got up and moved about awkwardly, then went 
to his desk and scrawled two or three lines on 
a scrap of paper. He left it lying there, and 
turned away. 

He crossed the room and passed out of 
Roby’s sight; and a minute afterward the 
hall-door opened and he came out and down 
the steps. He wore neither hat nor coat, and 
the wind blew his grizzled hair about, but he 
did not seem to feel it. Roby went forward to 
the gate and stood in his way. Rand stood 
confounded, then he spoke furiously : 

“ Get out of my way, or I ’ll kill you.” 

Roby did not move, but answered quietly: 

“That would n’t do you any good.” 

They stood so a minute, then Roby added: 

“ Come in; I ’ve got something to say.” 

He passed Rand and went in; and Rand 
followed, dumb with passion. In the house 
they faced each other. 

“What do you want?” Rand asked. 

“If you are in need of money,” Roby re- 
plied, “I can let you have some.” 

Rand sat down and stared speechlessly. 
After a little he asked : 

“ Do you come here to pry into my affairs ?” 

Roby flushed, but took out and handed 
Rand a check made payable to his order, 
dated and signed, with only the amount left 
blank. Roby mentioned a sum which he could 
spare. Rand sat holding the check, staring at 
it, till it began to flutter and his body to heave. 
He answered hoarsely : 

“ Half of that would save me and my fam- 
ily from ruin.” 

Roby took the check and went to the desk 
_ to write. The scrawl Rand had left still lay 
there, but he saw it and came quickly and 
covered it with his hand. He let his hand lie 
there a moment, then took it away. 

“No: read it,” he said roughly. “I don’t 
care.” 

He sat down again, and Roby read the 
paper and stood still ; he rested on the desk 
with both hands and did not move for a 
minute or two. Then he took up the paper, 
crumpled it in his hand, and thrust it into the 
stove, shutting the door. He went back and 
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filled up the blank, turned and handed the 
check to Rand without looking at him. 

Rand looked at it awhile and turned it over, 
looked at it again, and. let it slip through his 
fingers. It was for five thousand dollars. He 
began to gasp and choke, doubled up and 
coughed, and shook as if he would go to pieces. 

The room was cold and the fire low ; Roby 
threw on coal and set it going. He looked at 
Rand, who still shook as in a deadly ague. 

“ Where is your coat ?” he asked, 

His voice sounded harsh to himself. 

Rand looked about and made an impotent 
gesture, and Roby pulled off his overcoat, 
threw it over him, and turned and came out of 
the house. The dawn found Rand sitting 
where Roby had left him, with the check 
lying on the floor beside him. 

The coat was sent back the next day with- 
out a word. Two or three days later Rand 
stopped Roby in the street, looking as if he 
had been sick. 

“ What security do you want?” he asked. 

“ None,” Roby answered. 

“ Ts it to buy me off from criticizing ?” 

“T hope you will keep on. Some of your 
points are good.” 

“ Well, I don’t understand. What do you 
mean by it ?” 

“ IT can’t tell you,” Roby replied, and went 
or his way. 

Roby was unusually quiet at home that night, 
though gentle with Lucia as always. The next 
day was Sunday ; but he had dropped off going 
to church a good while back. As Lucia was 
going out she saw him looking sad, and offered 
to stay with him, but he answered: 

“No; your mother would not like you to 
stay away from church.” 

Lucia looked at him, then said gently : 

“ Don’t you think she would be sorry not to 
have you go too ?” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” he answered, and 
turned away with a darkened face. So she 
went alone, sadly. 

Again years passed, Rand’s affairs took a 
turn for the better, and he moderately pros- 
pered and paid Roby off by degrees. Roby 
extended the Charity more and more, but he 
got little joy of it himself. 

One year a vague fear crept over Lucia 
about her father. Finally she could not bgar it 
any longer, and besought him to tell her his 
trouble ; then he broke down and confessed it 
all. It crushed her at first, but her faith and 
truth prevailed. 

“TI would have told them before but for you,” 
her father said. 

“Then do it now for my sake,” the brave 
girl answered. 

The annual meeting came on, and a vague 
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expectation packed the house. Lucia pleaded 
to go with her father, and she was the only 
woman present. They were a little late. Jonas 
Rand was there, and the trustees sat together 
with grave faces, One of them, named Robson, 
came and whispered to Roby; and he stood 
forth and wheeled round slowly once or twice 
before the expectant throng. Lucia stood look- 
ing up at her father while he spoke. 

“ | had better begin at the beginning,” he 
said. “ My whole management of this trust, my 
life all these years, has been based on a fraud. 
Jonas Rand secretly packed the fourth annual 
meeting, and I was determined he should not 
get control; I believed he would wreck the 
Charity. I was proud and scorned deceit, but 
I was greatly excited, and in a moment, before 
I knew, I fell. I was fighting for time and just 
fell short. I was one of the tellers, and saw 
how the vote would result. Rand had one 
majority on the first ballot, and I counted him 
out. I made it a tie by swallowing one of his 
ballots. 

“ That was the foundation. I vowedI would 
bring good out of it, but I could not. Evil 
would only beget evil. It has caused misery 
and death, made orphans, and ruined more 
than one life besides mine ; and now it has had 
its natural end. I became reckless and risked 


the money of the Charity for a greater income, 


and most of it is lost.” 

He sat down, and Jonas Rand rose up 
slowly and stormed : 

“ Aha! aha! now I understand.” 

He moved to ballot for trustee, and in excite- 
ment Rand and another were named. A slip 
was handed to Roby, and he voted “ Jonas 
Rand.” Rand was elected by one majority. 
Then Trustee Robson resigned, and Rand 
named andelected his successor. Robson stood 
on achair and finally obtained a hearing. 

“ Mr. Roby has not told all,” hesaid. “ He 
assigns all his property to the trust ; and though 
something is lost, the Charity is richer than 
when he took charge of it.” 

Roby and Lucia started to leave, and Rand 
sat petrified. His jaw worked and his head 
went back. Then he called loudly : 

“ Wait, there !” 

He came forward noisily and waved them 
back. His strong, harsh voice made all quake 
who heard him. 

“ Nowit’s my turn. It is true I packed the 
meeting and Roby beat me; he has told you 
how.’ I have hated and hunted him for it ever 
since. But he has no right to say he has 
wrought only evil; you all know it is false. 
You know this whole community is better for 
his work. I know it, I have known it for years. 
I know it better than any one, and I want to 
own it. He has paid me only with good ; he 
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saved me from suicide, and my children from 
ruin more than once. If any one thinks I am 
going to wreck his work now, he is mistaken.” 

The following Sunday morning Lucia came 
and looked earnestly into her father’s face, as 
he sat in troubled thought. 

“ Won’t you come with me?” she asked. 
“1 want you to come.” 

He went with her, and on the street they 
met Jonas Rand. The two men shook hands 
soberly, the first time since boyhood, but found 
nothing to say. Lucia spoke gently: 

“ We are going to church. Won’t you come 
with us ?” 

“TI never go to church,” Rand replied. 

And Roby said, “I have n’t been in nine 
years.” 

Lucia urged, modestly: “ Please come, Mr. 
Rand ; my father has been telling me how you 
used to play together.” 

Rand hesitated, then went with them un- 
steadily, going from side to side. People turned 
to look, and stared after them as they went along. 

The old minister had intended to preach 
about the house built upon the sand, to show 
that truth is the only solid foundation, and 
whatever is without it comes to naught. But 
seeing beside the gentle girl those two gray 
heads bowed together before him, that he re- 
membered when they were tow-heads, a tremor 
came over him, and he could not keep his voice 
quite steady as he rose and gave out for histext: 

“T say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in 
heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more 
than over ninety and nine just persons, which 
need no repentance.” 

As the congregation slowly dispersed, the 
three went away together without speaking to 
any one. Roby was grave and still; Lucia 
clung tightly to his arm, and Rand wandered 
along moodily on the other side. Nothing 
was said between them; but though Rand 
was a large man, there was something in the 
dogged way he plodded on that brought 
sharply to Roby’s mind the shock-headed 
stump who had trudged so many a mile of 
country at his side when they were boys. 

They went on so in silence till they came to 
Roby’s gate. Then there was a moment of 
hesitation. Lucia looked from one to the other. 
Rand turned to speak, but either found nothing 
to say or did not know how to express himself. 
He made a movement as if to go on, but Roby 
stopped him and asked him to come in, say- 
ing he was afraid they did not have much 
for dinner, but they would be glad to have 
him share what they had. He went in with 
Lucia, and Rand followed doubtfully. 

In the house Rand stood staring about him. 
Roby asked him to sit down, but he did not 
seem to hear. Both men were thinking of the 
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same thing: this was the house Roby had built 
for his bride, to which he had brought her home 
when they were married. Rand had never 
crossed the threshold before. After a pause, 
Roby spoke, without being able to hide the 
pang it gave him: 

“It’s a pretty good house. I suppose this is 
the last Sunday we shall be here. I understand 
the trustees are going to sell.” 

“Yes,” Rand answered, without looking at 
him. “ Yes; Colonel Joyce has made us an offer, 
and I expect he ’ll get it.” 

Lucia put her hands to her face suddenly, 
and sat down and sobbed sharply once or twice. 
Rand turned towards her and dropped his head; 
he came near awkwardly and stood staring down 
at her, helpless, and dark in the face. In a mo- 
ment Lucia got up and went out of the room. 

Rand fell heavily into a chair and sat bent 
forward, gloomy and stern, with his hands 
hanging over his knees, After a silence Roby 
spoke in a low voice: 

“Tt brings things back to us sharply. Inher 
memory the house is closely associated with her 
mother; and she ’s tender-hearted, like her.” 

“She ’s the perfect image of her,” Rand 
broke out harshly. 

Nothing more was said till they were called 
out to dinner. Rand took no notice, and Roby 
stood waiting, then spoke to him again. Rand 
got up and followed him unsteadily as far as 
the door. There he stopped, took hold of both 
doorposts and stood with his head down a 
minute, then burst out: 

“ No, I can’t!” 

He turned and blundered out of the house, 
stumbling over a chair and trying a wrong 
door on the way, and went staving down the 
street as if afraid to look behind him. 

It was a sad Sunday for them, and that 
night Roby told Lucia he should go to the city 
in the morning and consult with friends about 
their unknown future home and maintenance. 
And it was a lonely and sore-hearted Monday 
which followed for Lucia, as may be supposed. 

Early in the afternoon, as she sat alone in 
forlorn meditation, a boy brought to the door 
a letter addressed to her in a large, sprawling 
hand. Inside she found a dollar bill and the 
words, written in the same hand as the address: 


Inclose one dollar and return it to me by the 
bearer. Ask no questions. 
Jonas Ranp. 


Lucia did not know what else to do; so, 
after some surprised hesitation, she simply did 
as the letter directed. 

About dusk she was in her own room, think- 
ing it would soon be time for her father to re- 
turn, when she heard the click of the gate and 
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a man’s sharp tread on the walk. She ran 
down and went to the door; but when she 
opened it she drew back, startled. It was not 
her father. 

Jonas Rand stood there, his face flushed, 
and breathing hard. He had a large envelope 
in his hand, which he held out to her; he 
tried to speak, but only muttered some husky 
and incoherent phrases; he pressed the en- 
velope into her hand and closed her uncertain 
fingers upon it with a grasp that shook and 
hurt them. Then he turned and hurried away, 
out of the gate and down the street. 

Roby found beginning the world over again 
a cold and sorry business, and came home 
downcast and discouraged. Lucia did not 
meet him at the door, as he had hoped; and 
when he went in he found her sitting by the 
lamp with an unfolded paper in her lap and a 
helpless look in her face. She took up the paper 
and reached it out to him. 

“T don’t quite understand,” she said trem- 
ulously. 

Her father took it and looked it over. 

“ Where did you get this? ” he asked. 

She told him, and he sat down and read the 
paper through. What he made out of it was 
that Rand had bought the place and made it 
over to Lucia in due form. They found out 
afterward that he had mortgaged his own house 
to’raise the money. 

Roby sat still a little while, then turned 
slowly towards Lucia and began to tell her: 

“ We won't have to leave: Jonas Rand —” 

But he stopped there, and turned his face 
away with a catch in his throat. His head 
bowed forward, and Lucia came to him 
quickly and clung about his neck. The world- 
worn man and the innocent girl wept to- 
gether tears in which regret and rejoicing were 
keenly mingled. 

That was some years ago. Strangers in the 
town who stay for any time are very likely to 
ask who are the two grave, gray-haired men 
so often seen together and seeming so strangely 
assorted. They are partners in business, and as 
constant companions as when they were boys. 
They often differ in — and express them- 
selves freely; but behind and above all mat- 
ters of opinion remains their life-long attach- 
ment, too fiercely tried and strongly cemented 
for any difference to shake again. 

Rand still serves as trustee of the Charity, 
and is the leading spirit in its management; 
but it continues to be administered on the 
general lines which Roby laid down. 

Lucia is almost as often seen with one as with 
the other, and people have been known to say 
that Rand seems fonder of her than of his own 
more showy daughters. 

James T. McKay. 
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N one of the narrow streets of 

Bethany are the walls of an old 

stone building the single open- 

ing of which is closed by a 

wooden door painted green. 

Every visitor is halted at this 

humble portal, and it opens in answer to the 
creak of a long, heavy, rusty key manipulated 
by both hands of the custodian. It is called the 
house where Lazarus and Martha and Mary 
lived. The encircling walls seem to be less an- 
tique than the old Roman arch which stands 
within, and their architectural style evidently 
dates from periods different and widely sepa- 
rated. Upon the walls are trailing vines and 
scattered flowers. The inclosure is only about 
twelve feet by fourteen feet in extent, and has 
no roof, If this is really the place where Jesus 
was wont to come day by day after his work had 
been finished in the city, then it was the scene of 
great excitement on the last Saturday he spent 
upon the earth. The time for the feast of the 
Passover was at hand. Every road and byway 
was swarming with people journeying towards 


Jerusalem. The number was greater than 
usual because it was expected that Jesus would 


attend the feast. No fear of death debarred 
the faithful son of Israel and true Messiah from 
undertaking the journey with the rest ; so the 
start was made, From every wall of the roof- 
less apartment the deep-cut, narrow road up 
which he climbed may be seen dividing the 
hill which protects Bethany on the west. It is 
one of the loveliest spots in all Palestine. Fresh 
and well attended is everything, and free from 
the pestering people one meets in so many lo- 
calities. The olive trees are healthier, shapelier, 
and more fruitful than those down Hebron 
way ; the wheatfields appear more thrifty, and 
the flowers are surely more abundant. It seems 
as though nothing had changed since Jesus 
went by, except that then, perhaps, a village 
capped the now bare hill, as was the case with 
almost every hilltop in Palestine when he was 
a dweller there. 

His associates on his journey came from the 
masses— a motley assemblage, part of whom 
had followed him from Decapolis and Jericho, 
their number augmented by friends and fol- 
lowers from the region round about Bethany. 
Undoubtedly the Galilean disciples, who had 
joined him during his ministry there, led the 
enthusiastic procession. When the brow of the 
hill was reached a second living stream was 
seen winding down the pathways on the oppo- 
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site hill and along the deep valley intervening. 
Palm branches were uplifted in the hands of 
some, and others broke boughs from the fig and 
olive trees and bore them aloft. Long before 
the two assemblages met, the crowds from 
Jerusalem began to carpet the rough mountain 
road with the verdant boughs, and those from 
Bethany divested themselves of their garments 
and spread them in the way before their divine 
companion. The high, rocky inclines of both 
Olivet and Mount Moriah echoed and reéchoed 
the loud hosannas which went forth from that 
joint multitude. The distance between the two 
towns is barely two miles. As the advance was 
made, one section turned back and led the 
other. Soon a slight descent and turn in the 
road was reached. As though crystallized from 
the clouds, suddenly, in the twinkling of an eye, 
the city of Jerusalem appeared in its entire ex- 
tent, no object whatever intervening to break 
the glorious view. Mount Moriah stood forth 
with the Herodian Temple rising far above the 
supporting and protecting walls ; Mount Zion, 
covered with the glory and glitter of its mag- 
nificent palaces, appeared next; the great wall 
girdling all with its solid towers and outreach- 
ing gates, which appeared like strong knots to 
strengthen it— all presented a phantasmagoria 
of beauty unsurpassed. The tree-clad hills and 
the surrounding fertile valleys combined to 
make a glorious setting and brought out the 
grandeur of the rich city. Even now this view 
is most imposing. This preliminary glimpse is 
soon hidden by the shoulder of Olivet, The 
terraced sides of the sacred mountain then, as 
now, were dotted by vineyards with hedges set 
about them, with places dug for the wine-vats, 
and with towers built for the watchmen of the 
vineyards, 

As the enthusiastic multitude moved on, the 
crowds of persons who had been pouring out 
from the Holy City ever since the gates were 
opened fell in and swelled the procession, These 
people were of every kind and condition —old 
and young, rich and poor, women and their 
little ones. Some came to welcome a friend 
who had been kind to them, or whose friends 
had shared his healing power, and some came 
to honor the king who was to redeem them 
from the cruel grasp of the foreign invader. 
There were some who served as spies, and only 
joined in the loud talk and violent gesticula- 
tions in order to bring out the real feelings of the 
earnest followers of Jesus. Hope and Passion 
trudged along side by side; Desire and Fear 
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followed them. Every looker-on, infected by 
the contagion, joined the living mass and in- 
creased the exulting shout which came up from 
the rear. The everlasting hills caught the an- 
thems of praise and sent the sound rolling up 
the valley until those who thronged the walls 
and towers of Jerusalem caught the news that 
Jesus was indeed coming to the feast and was 
even thenclose at hand. At last the little bridge 
which crosses the Kidron valley was reached, 
and the narrowing procession crossed over to 
the Golden Gate of Jerusalem. The expres- 
sions of fealty and devotion then increased, and 
the waiting multitude prostrated themselves 
upon the ground in testimony of their rever- 
ence and gratitude. It was the desire of every 
one to greet Jesus, and it was a marvel to see 
the apprehensiveness lest he should not come 
change place with the delight which attended 
his actual presence. Such complete possession 
did the thoughts, hopes, and fears concerning 
this mysterious man take of the people that 
even the preparation for the great impending 
feast was forgotten. The excited populace was 
uncertain how or what to think of him, much 
less what to expect. Some were violent, and 
declared that any such disturber of the peace 
was liable to bring down the imprecations of 
Rome and thereby destroy even what little 
prosperity there was among the Jews. Others, 
who had been wearied and harassed almost to 
insanity by the tumults and indecision of years, 
stood with open arms, ready and glad to wel- 
come any instructor who could wrestle with 
the reigning sect and restore the law of Moses 
to its wonted place. For one faction had so 
perverted the religion of their fathers as to drive 
from it all the spint and all the hope for a happy 
future state; while another, even more offen- 
sive, by their dead forms and dreadful practices 
of vice and lust so poisoned the ancient faith 
as to sicken every sincere heart. As Jesus pro- 
ceeded to the Temple his enemies were preach- 
ing there, trying by every form of statement 
and argument to turn away the minds of the 
people from him. He was branded as a dis- 
turber of the peace of the city and of the nation, 
Oftentimes these services were broken up in 
confusion. Then Jesus himself took the place 
of the exhorters and overwhelmed the excited 
assemblages by the recital of his parables, by 
his questionings, by his utterances of the great 
commandments, by his gentle admonitions, 
by his terrible denunciations and calm predic- 
tions. And thus the public pulse went up and 
down under the governing sway of hope and 
passion until that last night, when, while friends 
were away, the populace at rest, and suspicion 
asleep, J esus was seized, tried, and condemned, 
and before the news could be spread was 
hurried outside the walls and crucified. 
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The topography of Jerusalem is an interest- 
ing study. “ What were the true limits of an- 
cient Jerusalem ?” is a query that has not yet 
been answered as fully and satisfactorily as has 
“Where was the place called Calvary?” For 
our present purpose it will not be necessary to 
go into the depths of the discussion, because 
the points which now interest us all lie on the 
east side of the city. Concerning two points 
there need be no dispute —in fact, thereis none. 
I refer to the locality of the two great valleys 
of Hinnom and Kidron. Had their rise at the 
north and west been a little closer to each 
other, and their wide, deep courses been filled 
with water, they would have made Jerusalem 
an island. As it is, it appears between them 
like a noble, mountainous promontory. Ap- 
proach it as you will, it rises sublimely above 
its environments, with its embattled towers, its 
always picturesque minarets, and its shapely 
domes standing out against the azure back- 
ground of the sky. Noclear-headed general of 
the time when baliiste, battering-rams, and 
catapults were used in besieging a city could 
have coveted a more advantageous site than 
this. There seems to be nothing about Jerusalem 
to welcome the stranger. On the contrary its 
high walls and its guarded gates seem to say, 
“ Halt! you are not welcome here.” And yet 
its history draws us on, and this same wall of 
two and a half miles in circumference— a mere 
apology for a wall compared with its pred- 
ecessor, and only about half its girth — attracts 
our attention at once. The materials of which 
it is constructed represent every age of the 
city from the time when “ Solomon in all his 
glory” contracted for the Temple building 
to the day when Baldwin and Richard Coeur 
de Lion constructed the splendid Muristan. 
These quarried fragments of the ages, some 
beveled, some of porphyry from Arabia, some 
of the granite of Sinai, are placed with as little 
idea of unity and conformity as are the postage 
stamps in a young collector’s album. Here and 
there a broad arch, closed up, is seen, with 
quantities of indentations and projections, with 
prominent angles, square towers, loopholes, 
and threatening battlements. As in Christ's 
day, so now, a broad pathway, protected by 
a breastwork, runs around the top of the wall 
and often serves as the fashionable, and indeed 
only, promenade of the curious old city, From 
the eastern wall, near the Golden Gate, close 
to the top, a fragment of a round porphyry 
column projects several feet. The makers of 
Moslem legends have fixed this for the accom- 
modation of their prophet Mohammed, who is 
to sit astride it and judge the world when the 
people assemble in the Valley of Jehoshaphat 
at the last day. 

The general conformation of the walls is 
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that of a quadrangle. The Mosque of Omar 
and the adjacent grounds occupy the south- 
east angle. A fair map of this most interesting 
of all of the corners of Jerusalem, as it appears 
to-day, is found in the engraving on page 48. 
This is the summit of Mount Moriah. This 
one view includes more points of interest, 
from right to left, than any other in Jeru- 
salem, and takes in more than one-eighth of 
the modern city. Outside of the platform the 
area is covered with a grassy lawn, and here 
and there olive, cypress, and other trees vary 
the scene. The south-west corner embraces all 
that part of Mount Zion which is inclosed by 
the modern wall, and is occupied largely by 
the Armenian convent with the accessory 
buildings. Another immense establishment is 
located in the north-west quarter of the city 
and belongs to the Latin convent. The Church 
of the Holy Sepulcher lies between the two 
and serves as the general fighting-ground of 
the two creeds, the battles going on under the 
surveillance of a Turkish guard and Reming- 
ton rifles, 

The quarter of Jerusalem to which the ex- 
asperated visitor may retire when sickened by 
the turbulence and uncleanness of the others is 
the north-east. It is not largely built up, like 
the others, but it is beautified by gardens and 
olive groves. It is only a question of a little 
time, however, before these vacant spots will 
be covered with buildings. Once possession 
of the land is had by Latin or Greek, occupa- 
tion will rapidly follow. Within a few years 
the buildings outside the walls have so in- 
creased as to form a new city almost as large 
as the ancient one within.. Superb churches 
are going up all about Jerusalem, even on 
the stony incline of the Mount of Olives— 
many more churches than the whole populace 
can fill; but their purpose it is not hard to 
conjecture. 

Tradition says that the route from Bethany, 
on the occasion of the triumphal entry, followed 
the narrow pathway winding along the side of 
the Mount of Olives from south-east to north- 
west, back of the village of Siloam, until the 
neighborhood of the Garden of Gethsemane was 
reached, then westward across the valley of the 
Kidron to the city gate. It isnot purposed to 
dispute tradition now, or even to disturb any 
one’s peace by arguing the case; but for the 
better understanding of all or any of the routes 
from Bethany to Jerusalem, our present journey 
will lead us down the hills west of the common 
road of to-day into the valley of the Kidron 
where itis joined by the Vale of Hinnom. Thus 
we come at once upon the most sublime and 
impressive view round about Jerusalem, or in- 
deed in all Palestine. This region is shown in 
the engraving on the opposite page and is known 
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as the “ King’s Dale.” Through it the brook 
Kidron flowed once upon a time. No water fol- 
lows the course now except in the rainy season 
of the winter-time, when the torrents from the 
adjacent hills unite here and follow down to the 
Dead Sea. The terraces of the eastern shoulder 
of Mount Zion are detailed here on the left ; 
over the city wall the dome of the Mosque of 
Omar, situated on Mount Moriah, is visible. 
Stone stairways are there leading up to Jeru- 
salem. “The Hill of Evil Counsel” is on the 
extreme left, and the narrow, stony road lead- 
ing to Siloam beyond, located on the south- 
western incline of the Mount of Olives, is plainly 
observable. Although the inhabitants of Siloam 
are as unfriendly a band of robbers as there is 
in the Orient, they are good husbandmen and 
have made the neighboring vale a little para- 
dise. The stones have been industriously re- 
moved and the soil has been rendered most 
productive. The waters of the Pool of Siloam 
(located on the left) are used for irrigating this 
garden spot. Plantations of fig and olive trees 
are here; vineyards and fields of waving grain 
make a fine color contrast ; and the plats de- 
voted to the cultivation of vegetables for the 
Jerusalem market would excite the envy of the 
ingenious farmers of our own New Jersey, 
Florida, and California. No fence of stone or 
of wood breaks the expanse. The people are a 
community and do not quarrel with each other, 
though they scowl atthe approach of thestran- 
ger. A person can stand on thepathway in the 
foreground of our camera-map and see, besides 
the sites named, the “ Potter’s Field,” “ Job’s 
Well,” or En-Rogel, the Frank Mountain, the 
Pool of Gihon, the whole length of the Vale 
of Hinnom on the left, and the entire eastern 
and southern walls of Jerusalem. 

Following the Siloam road, after the gardens 
are left behind, the valley is found to be sys- 
tematically and extensively terraced, in order 
that every foot of the precious soil may be 
utilized. After the village of Siloam is passed, 
the valley narrows until it amounts to little more 
thana ravine. A grand perspective view of the 
eastern wall of Jerusalem is obtained from this 
point. The entire surface of this portion of Oli- 
vet seems to be crowded with the white stone 
memorials of the dead. On right and left every 
rock seems to have been excavated, every cave 
“ improved,” for sepulchral use. This is largely 
the case all around Jerusalem. Certainly it is 
true all the way from Mount Moriah to St. 
Stephen’s Gate and from Siloam to the Garden 
of Gethsemane. The humbler Jewish tombs 
are marked by a slab of rough limestone with- 
out emblem or symbol, though many of them 
bear Hebrew inscriptions. The Mohammedan 
gravestone is usually upright, set in a base, and 
the grave is often inclosed on each side and 
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at the top by slabs. 
There is frequently a 
footstone as well as a 
headstone. Thestudy 
of the excavated 
tombs is very inter- 
esting. There is al- 
most every variety in 
the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem. Some of 
them contain only 
loculi, or troughs, cut 
laterally in the rock, 
with an arch or can- 
opy above ; and into 
these troughs the 
bodies were laid. A 
second class consists 
of a central chamber 
from which rows of 
koka, or rectangular, 
sloping spaces, run 
inwards, like tunnels, 
sufficiently high and 
wide to permit the 
admission of a corpse. 
Other tombs have 
both loculi and koka, 
together with numer- 
ous. .stone benches 
around the sides of the chamber, upon which 
sarcophagi were arranged. The entrance to 
such a tomb as this is shownin THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE for April, 1888, page 832. In some 
cases there is only one chamber, while in others 
there are a dozen or more, opening into one an- 
other. Occasionally there are two or more stories 
in one excavation. Masonry tombs are very 
rare. Stairways lead to some of these chambers 
of the dead which are found along the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat, and the facades of some of 
the noted ones have been carved and cut in pre- 
tentious styles. Others are isolated,—cut from 
the solid rock,—and stand out prominent feat- 
ures in the gloomy prospect. Most prominent 
among the last named are the alleged sepul- 
chers of Zechariah, St. James, Absalom, and 
Jehoshaphat. That of Absalom is the most elab- 
orate of all. It is doubtful whether Absalom’s 
remains ever rested anywhere near it, but it 
always forms a picturesque feature in the land- 
scape, standing as it does upon a well-chosen 
site. It is quite 50 feet high and 22 feet square 
at the base. All these surrounding sepulchers 
arein harmony with the deadness which per- 
vades the Holy City. Alas! how the poor pil- 
grims would have writhed during their last 
years if they had known that the jackals might 
be toying with their poor shriveled remains 
before the rough limestone placed over them 
by faithful friends had settled to a comfortable 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 7. 
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so it is 
frequent- 
ly. With 
reference 
to the 
tomb of 
Absalom 
and its 
pretentious neighbors Dr. Edward Robinson 
says, “It is unnecessary to waste words to 
show that they never had anything to do with 
the persons whose names they bear.” He says 
further : 
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The intermingling of the Greek orders, and a 
spice of the massive Egyptian taste, which are vis- 
ible in these monuments, serve also to show that 
they belong to a late period of the Greek and Roman 
art, and especially to that style of mingled Greek 
and Egyptian which prevails in the Oriental prov- 
inces of the Roman Empire. The chief seat of this 
style was perhaps at Petra, where it still appearsin 
much of its pristine character in the very remark- 
able excavations of Wady Masa. When we visited 
that place some weeks afterwards we were much 
struck at finding there several isolated monuments, 
the counterparts of the monolithic tombs in the Val- 
ley of Jehoshaphat. The architectural remains of 
Petra are not held, | believe, to be in general older 
than the Christian era; nor is there any reason to 
suppose that the Jewish monuments in question 
are of.an earlier date. Indeed, if they existed prior 
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to the destruction of Jerusalem they are probably 
to be referred to the times of the Herods, who them- 
selves were of Idumaan descent, and maintained an 
intercourse between Petra and Jerusalem. In that 
age too, as we know, other foreigners of rank re- 
paired to Jerusalem and erected for themselves man- 
sions and sepulchers. It would not, therefore, be 
difficult to account in this way for the resemblance 
between these monuments and those of Petra. 

Or, if the entire silence of Josephus and other 
contemporary writers as to these tombs be regarded 
as an objection to this hypothesis, why may they 
not perhaps be referred to the tombs of Adrian? 
This emperor appears to have been a patron of 
Petra ; 1 he also built up Jerusalem ; and both these 
cities were called after his name. It would therefore 
not be unnatural that this period should be marked 
in both places by monuments possessing a similar 
architectural character. 


The view from the east side of Absalom’s 
Tomb northward is an interesting one. It in- 
cludes the northern section of the Kidron 
with the hill of Scopus on the far distant right. 
A portion of the wall surrounding the Garden 
of Gethsemane is also seen at the right, with 
the whole roadway reaching therefrom across 
the valley up to St. Stephen’s Gate. Again, 
we see the entire eastern wall of Jerusalem 
detailed on the left, with the Golden Gate 
rising prominently just beyond the sky-line of 
the flower-like apex of the Tomb of Absalom. 
In the immediate foreground we again see 
quantities of flat, white, time-worn stones. 


1 See the author’s paper on Petrain THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, November, 1885. 





“— Every one of them marks the last 
resting-place of some Hebrew who 
came to Jerusalem from a distant 
land that he might die in the country 
of his forefathers and be buried be- 
neath the soil set apart for them by 
the divine fiat. 

Now if the valley is crossed and 
the highest point of the Golden Gate 
is allowed to serve as his Nebo, the 
explorer, in fact or in imagination, 
may see almost all that has been de- 
scribed lying outspread at his feet. 
From that point, too, the best impres- 
sion may be had of the historical 
valley lying between the sacred 
mountains which have held the in- 
terest of the world for thousands of 
years. A few points concerning this 
valley may not be without interest to 
the student. Help may be had in the 
beginning by referring to the excel- 
lent map on page 1o1 of THE CEN- 
TURY MaGazIne for November, 
1888. The Vale of Kidron is the best- 
known name of this natural depres- 
sion, yet it is often called the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat (Jehovah judgeth). Jews, 
Catholics, and Mohammedans alike believe 
that the last judgment will take place .here. 
The valley rises, in fact, north-west of the 
city, a few minutes’ walk beyond the true 
site of Calvary. It varies in width and 
stretches along north of Jerusalem eastward 
until a turn is made to the south not far from 
St. Stephen’s Gate. Here the depression is 
about one hundred feet deep, and a bridge 
crosses it on the road from the city to the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane. ‘The entire roadway be- 
tween the two places may be seen in the view 
on page 51. ‘The valley at this point is nearly 
four hundred and fifty feet wide. After the 
bridge is passed, the way narrows somewhat 
and descends. ‘Then its conformation changes 
continually until sometimes, as we havealready 
seen, it becomes very narrow and winding in its 
course. Another bridge is located near the 
‘Tomb of Absalom, crossing to a point not far 
from the Golden Gate. As one descends, the 
points of interest on each side succeed onc 
another so rapidly as to command constant 
attention. ‘The enthusiasm increases as the 
exploration progresses. Once the topography 
of things is fixed in the mind, it is not readily 
forgotten. The engraved details which follow 
will serve to make it all quite familiar to those 
who are not privileged to go farther than ourim- 
aginary Nebo. After passing the gardens of 
Siloam the valley widens, and then continues 
its course, south and east, until the Dead Sea 
is reached. 
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One more outward view of the east side of 
the valley from the Golden Gate will com- 
plete the series necessary for the localization of 
the points involved in the lessons of the second 
quarter of this year. It reaches from the Garden 
of Gethsemane, on the right, northward to a 
point beyond St. Stephen’s Gate, and includes 
the main summit of the Mount of Olives, with 
all of its western incline. Three paths are seen, 
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The following of the International Lessons 
demands the consideration of the Temple next. 
Alas! that only thearea which it occupied, with 
the buildings which succeeded, are there for us 
to consider. All these may be seen from the 
Golden Gate. The camera and the engraver 
have done what they can towards presenting a 
view of what there is. The space included is 
known to Christians as the Haram, or Temple 
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THE GOLDEN GATE— INSIDE. 


all starting at the garden, and all leading up 
tothesummit. The central one is very narrow, 
is lined with stone walls, and is used mainly by 
travelers on foot. 
chief highway to the top of the mountain, and 
is in some parts very steep. The third, on the 
south, is the longest way up. The road to 
Bethany diverges from it. Some portions of 
the side of the mountain are dotted with olive- 
trees, and here and there grainfields are found, 
often inclosed by stone walls. Almost every- 
thing hereabouts is of stone. One seldom sees 
enough of wood to make a cupboard. Not 
only are there three pathways, but there are in 
fact three summits. The center height holds 
the most interest. Our itinerary will lead us to 
it presently. 





The one on the left is the, 


area, It is called the “Court of Omar” by 
the Mohammedans, because of the splendid 
mosque which graces it near the center, Far 
in the distance is the dome and long-pointed 
roof of another mosque—the Mosque of El 
Aksa. A long line of cloisters is on the right. 
Between them and the Temple, scattered here 
and there about the area, are stone platforms 
and minor buildings. All these are occupied 
by the dervishes as praying-places, colleges, and 
public schools. Our photographic map, though 
showing only the north and the west sides of 
the mosque, gives the relative positions of the 
various buildings on Mount Moriah, south. 
The Golden Gate ison the left andthe shoulder 
of Olivet is seen in the far distance. The por- 
tion of the area which lies in the immediate 
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SUMMIT OF MOUNT MORIAH—THE TEMPLE AREA. 


foreground separates the Mosque of Omar 
from the site of the Tower of Antonia. The 
whole platform is four hundred and fifty feet 
east to west, and five hundred and fifty feet 
from north to south, and is paved with marble. 
It is supported by walls on every side. Its. 
crowning beauty is the Mosque of Omar. The 
structure undoubtedly stands upon the highest 
point of Mount Moriah, for the “ Holy Rock,” 
sixty-five feet long and forty-five feet broad, is 
inside. A few details concerning this magnifi- 
cent structure may be helpful. It stands in the 
center of the area and upon the supposed site 
of Solomon’s ‘Temple. It was three years in 
building, and its cost was the result of seven 
years’ taxation of the Egyptians. Its eight sides 
aresixty-seven feetlong. The magnificent dome 
is a masterpiece of Byzantine architecture, and 
was originally covered with gold. It is built of 





marble and alabaster, decorated richly with 
terra-cotta of brilliant colors. Around it are 
three wide belts of color: the upper one green 
and white; the center blue, made of quota- 
tions in Arabic from the Koran; the lower dark 
green, picked out with white—all glisten- 
ing terra-cotta. The barrel of the dome is 
striped alternately with green, white, and blue, 
dotted with yellow. As the mosque is some 
twenty feet higher than the area proper, it is 
reached on all sides by marble stairways, some 
of which we see on the west side, headed by 
rows of lofty pointed arches, The solemn, quiet 
interior is likea placeof enchantment, sorichly 
decorated is it. The columns are green and 
yellow porphyry, and the capitals burnished 
gold. The arches are black and white, and its 
fifty-six slender windows are decorated with 
stained glass of great splendor. The octagonal 
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THE MOUNT OF OLIVES—GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE, 


divisions of the ceiling are green, with golden 
center, and the borders thereof are gold and 
green and red. The arches over the golden 
line are blue and gold. On all sides and in 
every available space there is a glory and a 
harmony of color not surpassed in the East. 
In the extreme distance at the right of the 
picture on the preceding page is the graceful 
minaret of a mosque. It is located on the south- 
ern brow of Mount Zion. It is one of the land- 
marks of Jerusalem. 'The call of the muezzin sent 
forth from it goes sounding over the hills and 
tombs southward, until, when the atmosphere 
is clear, it can be heard at the Tomb of Rachel. 
A little group of buildings close to this old 
minaret 1s erected over the vault said to con- 
tain the tomb of David. An “ upper room” 
over the tomb of the renowned psalmist and 
king is called the “ Ccenaculum,” because, 
tradition holds, the Passover Supper was eaten 
there by Jesus with his disciples. It is a large 
chamber, thirty feet wide by fifty feet long. 





Although one must follow an Armenian monk 
some distance, and climb multitudinous steps, 
still, after passing the door, there is a descent 
of several steps before the well-paved floor is 
reached. The apartment is so clean and so 
well lighted that one doubts its Oriental char- 
acter and questions its antiquity. Yet its ap- 
pearance indicates great age, and its massive 
construction seems to guarantee its standing 
firm for many centuries to come. Underneath 
the first window on the right is a small niche 
where, it is said, Christ sat at the Passover 
Feast. The steps on the right lead to the Tomb 
of David. If all this is true, then this inclosure 
witnessed the assemblage of the apostles on 
the day of Pentecost, the miracle of the cloven 
tongues “like as of fire,” the washing of the 
feet of his disciples by Jesus, the giving of the 
sop to Judas, and it is the place whence the 
sad company went down across the Vale of 
Kidron to Gethsemane on the night of the 
betrayal. ‘The path which leads to and fro 
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NORTH END OF THE TEMPLE AREA— THE CITADEL. 


between the city and the Garden of Geth- 
semane is one of the most authentic localities 
about Jerusalem, and cannot have changed 
materially since the first Easter morn. Along 
its way the brutal band went, led by the be- 
trayer, startling the quiet of the mght with 
the clash of their swords and the clanking of 
their staves. After the arrest the return was 
made by the same pathway to the palace of 
Caiaphas. 

But a short walk from the Tomb of David 
and the Coenaculum, and between them and 
Zion’s Gate, is the Church of St. James, with 
a chapel attached, commemorating the mar- 
tyrdom, and covering the tomb of the beloved 
apostle. A lovely garden, the pride of the 
Armenian monks who have it in charge, sur- 


roundsthechapel. Itisone ofthe prettiest spots 
in the Holy City. About two hundred and fifty 
feet from the iron gate of the garden, which 
opens towards Mount Zion, the reputed house 
of Caiaphas is shown. The massive masonry 
of the building is in strange contrast to the 
irregular and gaudy decorations. Scales of 
pearl and bits of porcelain seem to have been 
covered on one side with some adhesive mate- 
rial and then thrown at random against the 
walls by hands guided more by a taste for 
tinsel than by artistic principles, judging from 
the rude arrangement on the walls. On one 
side of the apartment is a little cell in which 
Christ is said to have been confined during 
the last night of his life. In a niche is an altar 
with a statue of Christ bound to “ the stake of 
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flagellation.” The pavement is covered with 
inscriptions. Close to the altar is the so-called 
“stone which closed the mouth of the Lord’s 
sepulcher,” named by some the “angel stone,” 
because the angel who addressed the Marys 
after Christ had risen sat upon it during their 
conversation. The palace of Herod the Great, 
called by him the Castle or Tower of Antonia 
in order to flatter Mark Antony, was looked 
upon as the pride of Jerusalem. It stood at 
the north-west corner of the Temple area, and 
its connecting buildings are supposed to have 
run along the whole northern limit of the area. 
Of it Josephus has written as follows: 


The kinds of stone used in its construction were 
countless, Whatever was rare abounded in it. The 
roofs astonished every one by the length of their 
beams and the beauty of their adornment. Vessels 
of gold and silver, rich in chasing, shone on every 
side. The great dining-hall had been constructed 
to supply table-couches for three hundred guests ; 
others opened in all directions, each with a different 
style of pillar. The open space before the palace 
was laid out in broad walks, planted with long 
avenues of different trees, and bordered by broad, 
deep canals and great ponds flowing with clear 
cool water, set off along the banks with innumer- 
able works of art. 


A sorry substitute for so much splendor 
now occupies the site in the long line of de- 
cayed structures used by the Turkish garrison 
as their headquarters and barracks. By the 
courtesy of the commandant the view on the 
opposite page was photographed from his quar- 
ters. A mosque, of course, is included in the 
group of government buildings. Its tall minaret 
rises high above everything else in the neigh- 
borhood. Seen through one of the shapely 
Saracenic arches, facing the north-east ap- 
proach to the mosque platform, in combination 
with the little dome of Solomon, erected to 
mark the spot where the kingly architect stood 
for prayer after he had completed the Temple, 
it presents a picturesque combination, But it 
is in fact dilapidated enough—belonging to 
a government which never gives any atten- 
tion to repairs. Some measure of respect is 
felt for it, nevertheless, by the person whose 
backsheesh persuades the muezzin crier to 
permit him to enjoy a view of the surrounding 
country from the gallery of the shaky structure. 
On a clear day this view is absolutely over- 
powering and indescribable. It makes one feel 
like joining the earnest Moslem in the cry to 
everybody to praise God. Of course there is 
the dead and alive city, and the Church of the 
Holy Sepulcher, and the Temple area, with ali 
their attractions, but they are eclipsed by the 
natural beauties surrounding. From Bethel on 
the north to Bethlehem on the south the un- 
dulations of the country are presented, as rough 
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and as rugged as the pages of history repre- 
sented by every foot of the prospect. On the 
west one can see almost to Joppa; while on 
the east, after the delighted eyes dwell upon 
the Mount of Olives a moment and then sink 
down into the Jordan valley, they are lifted 
again to the mountains of Moab and are 
tempted southward once more by the glittering 
surface of the ever fascinating city of the dead 
and its gaudy borders. 

What changes have been wrought by time 
since all this country was full of life and energy ! 
It is true that Jerusalem still lives by the at- 
tractions of her great building and its acces- 
sories, as she did by her Temple when Christ 
Jesus preached here. But the crafty tetrarch, 
the subtle Sadducees, and the “ please every- 
body ” king are gone. In their places dervishes 
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strut and the students bow in groups upon 
the pavement for prayer at each muezzin call. 
Instead of the countless kinds of stone de- 
scribed by Josephus as forming parts of the 
palace, only rattling limestone is seen. The 
richly chased vessels of gold and silver which 
served the Roman household have been dis- 
placed by the canteen and the mess-kettle of the 
garrison of the Crescent. The great dining-hall 
which supplied table-couches for three hundred 
guests has been covered with the armory, which 
is occupied by the soldiers of the garrison, who 
shoulder American rifles instead of supporting 
broad Damascus blades with bejeweled hilts. 
The open space before the palace, as we have 
seen, is no longer made attractive by broad, 
winding walks underneath groves of spices ; 
there are only ablution fountains in place of 
the broad canals and miniature lakes which 
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WAILING-?LACE OF THE JEWS. 


were kept fresh from the great reservoirs of 
Solomon located down near Hebron. 

On the right or east side of the group of gov- 
ernment buildings is a solidly built tower with 
an arched doorway. It is the present fortress 
ofthe city. Itis supposed to stand uponthe site 
of the palace mentioned by Nehemiah, and 
where Pilate held forth when he adjudged the 
accused Jesus. Here Paul made his courageous 
stand for the Christian faith. Many atime has 
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the old structure faced the brunt of battle for 
Jew, Mohammedan, and Christian. Immedi- 
ately on its other side is the Via Dolorosa with 
the “ Arch of Ecce Homo,” If the Western 
visitor comes here during Easter week he will 
fully understand the blight which has been 
caused by Moslem fanaticism. A good hour 
for such a visit is in the afternoon, after the 
sun has gone down behind the great dome 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulcher and 
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nearly all the daylight has crept out of the 
historical area. In one sense it is a rest. There 
are no sleepy priests, nor gossiping train- 
bearers, nor censer-swingers, nor beadles be- 
grimed with snuff; neither dripping tapers, 
though there are beads in plenty. More than 
likely the broad court is entirely empty of devo- 
tees when you enter, and there is time to look 
up at the minaret and compare it with the old 
home spire. A turbaned officer makes his 
appearance upon the gallery and assumes 
the attitude of prayer; his tenor voice is heard 
sending forth the muezzin call. The soft winds 
comé from the Jordan over the Mount of 
Olives ; they sweep across the Kidron, leap the 
ancient wall, and swirl into the area; as they 
come they catch the cry and bear it by gusts 
and by impulses into all parts of the city to 
those who are waiting the call to prayer with 
eager expectancy. Faithful listeners miles away 
may receive the summons too ; then, wherever 
they are, their faces grow serious, they turn 
their eyes towards the east and obey that 


summons. The cry is not, “ Joy to the world, © 


the Lord is come,” but the same as that which 
our turbaned friend repeats five times a day, 
“ Hy Ilas Sula! Hy Ilas Sula! Hy ilal felah! 
La Ila Illulah! Wa Mohammed Rasoul UI- 
lah!” “ There is no God but God, and Mo- 
hammed is his prophet. Come thou to prayer, 
for prayer is better than eating or drinking.” 
The. innumerable gates in the wall and in the 
kiosks open suddenly and simultaneously as 
though moved by magic, then those privileged 
to pray in the mosque inclosure come slowly in. 
They have their favorite places. A large num- 
ber usually gather near the western side of the 
dome, They are careless of all observers, and 
are alike indifferent to the architectural splen- 
dor about them. First, passages from the 
Koran are read, standing ; then they fall upon 
their knees, with their hands placed at the sides 
of their heads, their eyes directed to heaven; 
next, their bodies are lowered upon their heels 
and their hands are placed upon their knees 
with their heads bowed humbly; next, the 
devotees rise, anc, placing their hands at their 
faces, “ move them to and fro to gather in the 
blessings ”; finally, they prostrate themselves 
with their faces to the ground, crying out fer- 
vently with a heart-moving “ Ullah Akbah! 
Ullah Akbah!” The process is repeated sev- 
eral times, each time with increased fervor, for 
the devotees believe that the oftener they pray 
the more blessings they receive. 

I saw a different picture after I went out from 
that court on that Good Friday evening. Pass- 
ing out through the arched doorway of the pal- 
ace of Antonia into the Arch of Ecce Homo,— 
underneath which, as tradition has it, Pilate 
scourged Jesus, and handing him over to the 
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infuriated mob said, “Behold the man,”—the 
Via Dolorosa was followed until the Church of 
the Holy Sepulcher was reached. The kavass 
of Colonel Wilson of Iowa, the then American 
consul, with baton in hand, awaited at the door. 
He was accoutered in all the glories of the 
costume of the Albanians and Syrians. But 
his apparel was in keeping with the glitter of 
the silver image of the American eagle which 
fluttered upon the top of his baton, and they 
seemed to have their effect, for upon their joint 
appearance the motley crowd which thronged 
the broad court of the church gave way and 
permitted us to reach the entrance unharmed. 
Through dark passages and up lofty stairs the 
glistening Arab led, until at last an upper room 
was reached, where, to use the words of our 
consul, “a part of the Crucifixion scene was 
to be enacted, and sermons preached in the 
Greek, French, Italian, German, Arabic, and 
English languages.” The chapel was lighted 
by a hundred gold and silver jeweled lamps, 
fed with American kerosene, and that was 
about the only part our great nation took in 
the service. The exercise was announced to 
begin at half-past six, but it was eight o'clock 
before the Coptic’ monks who opened. it 
made their appearance. The greater part of 
their share in the performance was sung in the 
dreary, drony cadence of the Greek Church, 
Then, by the appearance of the German repre- 
sentatives, the audience was aroused from the 
semi-comatose state into which it had lapsed. 
One of these stood by a velvet rug spread upon 
the floor and delivered a short discourse in a 
sing-song tone. Before he began, a three-quarter 
size crucifix was brought in by an assistant and 
laid upon the rug, the head towards the speaker, 
and remained there during his sermon. The 
French deputation followed, consisting of 
monks, choir-boys singing a funeral dirge, and 
a fine responding chorus of men. Others fol- 
lowed, some swinging censers, some bearing 
silver torches, and two carried broad silver 
platters. On one of the platters was a gaudily 
trimmed regalia, and on the other an antique 
hammer and a pair of pincers. The crucifix was 
now lifted from the velvet rug on the floor and 
placed upon the altar. The nails were then 
drawn from the hands and feet of the figure by 
a monk, who tenderly kissed each bit of iron. 
It was then laid upon the altar and covered — 
amimicry of the “ descent from the cross.” The 
empty cross was allowed to remain standing 
erect. A sermon in the French language fol- 
lowed this ceremony; then the choral exer- 
cises were repeated, while the “body” was 
placed upon a bier, and amid the strains of 
another dirge was carried down to the vesti- 
bule and laid upon the “stone of unction.” 
This marble slab had been kissed smooth and 
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out of true by the myriads of pilgrims who had 
visited it, although the “real stone” upon which 
the Lord’s body lay when anointed for his 
burial was underneath and out of sight. The 
ceremony of anointing was performed in Ara- 
bic, then the show was ended by carrying the 
image to the tomb. While all this went on the 
hooting and shouting and carousing which 
took place in the body of the church, where 
thousands of pilgrims had come from all parts 
of the earth to attend the Easter service, was 
as shameful as it was dreadful. It continued 
all night, for next day the “miracle of the 
holy fire” was promised to occur without fail, 
and this seething mass of humanity had come 
thus early in order to secure places for that 
occasion. To prevent a disturbance a detach- 
ment of soldiers was sent from the Turkish gar- 
rison, and the men were stationed here and 
there among the “Christians.” Every year is 
made this collection of friars, monks, priests, 
nuns, consuls, military officers, soldiers, pil- 
grims and strangers from all nations — encircled 
by the Moslem crowd, which gathers to mutter 
and imprecate so faras it dares without break- 
ing the peace. It was near midnight when the 
strange procession returned to “Calvary.” 
Then all the lights were turned down, and those 
who wished to depart found their way the best 
they could. 

Following on now from the scenes of the Tem- 
ple and the palace, out of the city gate, across 
the dry valley, up through the green and gray 
by any one of the three paths we may choose, 
we come to the little village of Jebel et Tar, 
situated upon the flat central summit of the 
Mount of Clives. Near the center of the town 
is the Church of the Ascension, erected to 
mark the spot of earth last touched by the feet 
of Jesus before he ascended to heaven. The 
church which first stood here was one of the 
enterprises of the Empress Helena, the mother 
of Constantine. It was followed by the pres- 
ent structure and the little mosque which ac- 
companies it. Indeed, the church or dome of 
the Ascension is located within the court of 
the mosque. A Christian edifice is tolerated 
in this land only when a Moslem structure is 
placed near at hand. “ The last foot-print of 
the Saviour,” distorted by the wear of ages 
and by the kisses of the devout of centuries, is 
shown upon the rock which forms part of the 
gloomy interior. Singularly enough the chapel 
is entirely empty. Driven from our tents— 
located a few rods away — by a sudden shower 
one morning, my companions and I were per- 
mitted to seek shelter here. A small fire of 
charcoal was kindled in a brazier. The fumes, 
with the smell of lime coming from the damp 
plastered wall, almost stifled us. When the sun 
came back the obliging custodian, who also 
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cries the hour of prayer, took his place in the 
minaret and permitted the camera to include 
him in the view made of the buildings. The 
prospect from the minaret on every side is 
not only grand, but embraces some of the most 
interesting of biblical sites. 

A wearisome, hard seven-hours’ donkey 
ride is required to reach the Dead Sea, and no 
little danger accompanies the route through 
sunless ravines and over bare and desolate 
heights, where the merry song of the cascade is 
heard only when the spring torrents come. 
The hills are of a singular greenish gray color 
until within a mile or so of the Jordan, when 
they change to a mingling of pink, yellow, 
and white, and merge off into the yellows and 
greens which cover the nearer flat approach 
to the verdure-clad river. The pink-topped 
mountains of Moab rise on the otherside quite 
as high as the Mount of Olives, but they do 
not look so. They reach south and east as 
far as the eye can see, their bare peaks num- 

_ bering and unnumbered like those seen from 
the Farka, but as different in their nature as 
the whitest snow can be from the most sun- 
scorched of all the earth’s surface. To the 
north the mountains of Gilead rise where Jacob 
separated his flocks into droves lest his unhappy- 
brother Esau run them off into the wilds beyond. 
In whatever light one sees them, at daytime or 
by moonlight, these views are grand. 

We turn now to the western prospect. In 
full front and first of all there is “Jerusalem 
the Golden,” with every detail we have just 
studied clearly and sharply defined, with hun- 
dreds of other points of interest, including the 
encircling walls. A rough-looking country in- 
tervenes, but it is full of sacred interest. There 
is the path up which David fled from his re- 
bellious son Absalom, weeping as he went up, 
with his head uncovered and his feet bare — 
where the kingly fugitive held council of war 
with his faithful adherents; where good Ziba 
brought refreshments which saved the royal 
life; where the ark was rested; where Hu- 
shai came affrighted, “ with his coat rent, and 
earth upon his head,” to tell of the intrigue of 
Absalom: pigeons were sold under the trees 
for temple-offering of purification, close by the 
pool where the unclean performed their ablu- 
tions before presenting themselves to the Lord. 
The long incline was submerged by the smoke 
which came from the burning of the red heifer, 
the ashes of which were preserved for the puri- 
fication of the people; the glory of the Lord 
crowned the summit; upon the bare rocks the 
watchmen stood eager to catch the first glim- 
mer of the torch-light signal from their fellows 
stationed upon the mountains of Moab, and 
quickly repeated the sign to the priests at the 
Temple that they might know when the new 
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moon made its appearance above the eastern 
horizon. 

There are perhaps three places where one may 
see “stones” that were here when Jesus was 
crucified. One of these is near the south-west 
corner of the Temple area, and is known as the 
“ Jews’ Wailing-Place.” There are five courses 
of stones, one above the other, with the bev- 
eled joints of Solomon’s day forming part of the 
wall. Here every Friday the resident Hebrews 
come to mourn the destruction of the Temple 
and the fall of the city of their fathers, Earth- 
quake has slightly displaced the stones, and the 
kisses of the pilgrims of many centuries have 
worn away the quarrymen’s chisel-marks, yet 
they look as though they might serve for many 
ages to come. At the extreme south-west 
angle of the Haram wall is a stone measuring 
thirty-one feet in length, seven feet in width, 
and five feet in height. It is the chief cor- 
ner-stone, and is undoubtedly the one placed 
there by the order of Solomon to help inclose 
his Temple. Scant forty feet north of this, half 
hidden by bushes, which had to be partly cut 
away to make room for the camera, is another 
place where we may believe the handiwork of 
Solomon’s masons is to be seen. There are 
three courses of huge stones in such curious 
position that they seem to have been fired out 
from the inside through a breach in the wall, 
and there caught and wedged fast, instead of 
falling to the ground. A careful view leaves no 
doubt that they formed the segment of an arch, 
for their outer surfaces are hewn to a true curve. 
Each one measures from twenty to twenty-four 
feet in length and from five to six feet in height. 
They must indeed have formed part of one 
of the arches of the great bridge, more than 
three hundred and fifty feet in length, over 
which Solomon, attended by his splendid ret- 
inue, must have often passed. Centuries later 
Jesus too passed over this public way. This 
strangely interesting relic of the past is known 
as “Robinson’s Arch,” so called after Dr. 
Edward Robinson, who discovered it. In his 
own account the distinguished traveler says : 

The existence of these remains of the ancient 
bridge seems to removeall doubt as to the identity 
of this part of the inclosure of the mosque with that 
of the ancient Temple. How they can have re- 
mained for so many ages unseen or unnoticed by 
any writer or traveleris a problem which I would 
not undertake fully to solve. Here we have 
indisputable remains of Jewish antiquity, consisting 
of an important portion of the western wall of the 
Temple area, They are probably to be referred to 
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a period long antecedent to the days of Herod ; for 
the labors of this splendor-loving tyrant appear 
to have been confined to the body of the Temple 
and the porticos around the court. The magnitude 
of the stones also and the workmanship as com- 
pared with other remaining monuments of Herod 
seem to point to anearlier origin. Proceed- 
ing tothe south-east corner, we find its character to 
be precisely similar to that of the south-west; the 
same immense stones as already described, both 
towards the east and the south, on the brink of the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and the line-of the southern 
wall at this point corresponding with 

south-west corner. We have, then, the two 
tremities of the ancient southern wall, which, as 
Josephus informs us, extended from the eastern to 
the western valley, and could not be prolonged fur- 
ther. Thus we are led irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the area of the Jewish Temple was identical on 
its western, eastern, and southern sides with the 
present inclosure of the Haram. 


The fourth and last point to be considered 
as supplying a construction which must have 
been familiar to our Saviour is the Tower of 
Hippicus, or the Tower of David, so called. 
When Herod built his great wall about Jeru- 
salem, he built these strong towers towards the 
north-west. One of these was Hippicus; the 
second was Phaszlus, named after his friend ; 
and the third was called Mariamne, after his 
favorite wife. These strongholds were con- 
nected with one another and with the royal 
palace. The first named seems to have been 
spared at every siege, and may be looked 
upon now as a splendid example of the masonry 
of antiquity. It is located a little south of the 
Joppa gate and still serves —or its adjacent 
buildings serve — as the citadel of Jerusalem. 
The sturdy, sloping bulwark is said to be solid. 
No entrance has ever been discovered. 

Returning to the summit of the Golden Gate 
on Good Friday, a last review was had of the 
country round about. The sun had just sunk 
behind the domes of the old church, The 
crimson glow left the heights and the broad 
shadows fell. The moon arose beyond Olivet 
as red as blood. Soon its gentle influence was 
felt in the wild gorges and rocky glens which 
run down Olivet to the Vale of Kidron; the 
olive-trees glistened more than they do in the 
sunshine. The languid air was made fresher by 
the breeze which blew from the Sea of Galilee. 
How the wind wailed among the tombs below! 
What a strange unison between this placid hour 
and the sacred associations on every side! It 
must have been just such a night when the three 
wise men sat watching for “ his star in the east.” 


Edward L. Wilson. 
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SALOME AND HER KINDRED. 


ah HE may be living yet, 
q in 1889. For when 
OREN: she came to Louisi- 


ana, in 1818, she was 
too young for the voyage 
to fix itself in her memory. 
She could not, to-day, be 

more than seventy-five. 
In Alsace, France, on the 
frontier of the Department of Lower Rhine, 
about twenty English miles from Strasburg, 
there wasin those days, as I suppose there still is, 
a village called Langensoultz. The region was 
one of hills and valleys and of broad, flat mead- 
ows yearly overflowed by the Rhine, It was 
noted for its fertility ; a land of wheat and wine, 
hop-fields, flax-fields, hay-stacks, and orchards, 

It had been three hundred and seventy years 
under French rule, yet the people were still, in 
speech and traditions, German. Those were 
not the times to make them French. The 
land swept by Napoleon’s wars, their firesides 
robbed of fathers and sons by the conscription, 
the awful mortality of the Russian campaign, 
the emperor’s waning star, Waterloo— these 
were not the things or conditions to give them 
comfort in French domination, There was a 
widespread longing among them toseek another 
land where men and women and children were 
not doomed to feed the ambition of European 
princes, 

In the summer of 1817 there lay at the Dutch 
port of Helder — for the great ship-canal that 
now lets the largest vessels out from Amsterdam 
was not yet constructed —a big, foul, old Rus- 
sian ship which a certain man had bought pur- 
posing to crowd it full of emigrants to America. 

These he had expected to find up the Rhine, 
and he was not disappointed. Hundreds re- 
sponded from Alsace ; some in Strasburg itself, 
and many from the surrounding villages, grain- 
fields, and vineyards. They presently numbered 
nine hundred, husbands, wives, and children. 
There was one family named Thomas, with a 
survivor of which I conversed in 1884. And 
there was Eva Kropp, #é Hillsler, and her 
husband, with their daughter of fifteen, named 
for her mother, Also Eva Kropp’s sister Mar- 
garet and her husband, whose name does not 
appear. And there were Koelhoffer and his 
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wife, and Frau Schultzheimer. There is no need 
to remember exact relationships. All these ex- 
cept the Thomases were of Langensoultz. 

As they passed through another village some 
three miles away they were joined by a family 
of name not given, but the mother of which we 
shall know by and by, under a second husband’s 
name, as Madame Fleikener. And there too 
was one Wagner, two generations of whose 
descendants were to furnish each a noted jour- 
nalist to New Orleans. I knew the younger of 
these in my boyhood as a man of, say, fifty. And 
there was young Frank Schuber, a good, strong- 
hearted, merry fellow who two years after be- 
came the husband of the younger Eva Kropp ; 
he hailed from Strasburg; I have talked with 
his grandson. And lastly there were among the 
Langensoultz group two families named Miiller. 

The young brothers. Henry and Daniel 
Miiller were by birth Bavarians. They had 
married, in the Hillsler family, two sisters of 
Eva and Margaret. They had been known 
in the village as lockmaker Miiller and shoe- 
maker Miiller. The wife of Daniel, the shoe- 
maker, was Dorothea. Henry, the locksmith, 
and his wife had two sons, the elder ten years of 
age and named for his uncle Daniel, the shoe- 
maker. Daniel and Dorothea had four children. 
The eldest was a little boy of eight years, the 
youngest was an infant, and between these were 
two little daughters, Dorothea and Salome. 

And so the villagers were all bound closely 
together, as villagers areapt tobe. Eva Kropp’s 
young daughter Eva was godmother to Salome. 
Frau Koelhoffer had lived on a farm about 
an hour’s walk from the Miillers and had not 
known them; but Frau Schultzheimer was a 
close friend, and had been a schoolmate and 
neighbor of Salome’s mother. The husband 
of her who was afterward Madame Fleikener 
was a nephew of the Miiller brothers, Frank 
Schuber was her cousin, and so on. 


SIX MONTHS AT ANCHOR. 


SETTING out thus by whole families and with 
brothers’ and sisters’ families on the right and 
on the left, we may safely say that, once the 
last kisses were given to those left behind and 
the last look taken of childhood’s scenes, they 
omy forward brightly, filled with courage and 

ope. They were poor, but they were bound 
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for a land where no soldier was going to snatch 
the beads and cross from the neck of a little 
child, as one of Napoleon’s had attempted to 
do to one of the Thomas children. They were 
on their way to golden America; through 
Philadelphia to the virgin lands of the great 
West. Early in August they reached Amster- 
dam. There they paid their passage in advance, 
and were carried out to the Helder, where, 
having laid in their provisions, they embarked 
and were ready to set sail. 

But no sail was set. Word came instead that 
the person who had sold the ship had not been 
paid its price and had seized the vessel ; the 
delays of the law threatened, when time was a 
matter of fortune or of ruin. 

And soon came far worse tidings. The emi- 
grants refused to believe them as long as there 
was room for doubt. Henry and Daniel Miiller— 
for locksmith Miiller, said Wagner twenty-seven 
years afterwards on the witness-stand, “ was a 
brave man and was foremost in doing every- 
thing necessary to be done for the passengers ” 
— went back to Amsterdam to see if such news 
could be true, and returned only to confirm de- 
spair. The man to whom the passage money 
of the two hundred families — nine hundred 
souls — had been paid had absconded. 

They could go neither forward nor back. 
Days, weeks, months passed, and there still lay 
the great hulk teeming with its population and 
swinging idly at anchor; fathers gazing wist- 
fully over the high bulwarks, mothers nursing 
their babes, and the children, Eva, Daniel, 
Henry, Andrew, Dorothea, Salome, and all the 
rest, by hundreds, 

Salome was a pretty child, dark, as both 
her parents were, and looking much like her 
mother; having especially her black hair and 
eyes and her chin. Playing around with her 
was one little cousin, a girl of her own age,— 
that is, somewhere between three and five,— 
whose face was strikingly like Salome’s. It was 
she who in later life became Madame Karl 
Rouff, or, more familiarly, Madame Karl. 

Provisions began to diminish, grew scanty, 
and at length were gone. The emigrants’ sum- 
mer was turned into winter; it was now De- 
cember. So pitiful did their case become that 
it forced the attention of the Dutch Govern- 
ment. Under its direction they were brought 
back to Amsterdam, where many of them, with- 
out goods, money, or even shelter, and stran- 
gers to the plage and to the language, were 
reduced to beg for bread. 

But by and by there came a word of great 
relief. The Government offered a reward of 
thirty thousand gilders— about twelve thou- 
sand dollars — to any merchant or captain of 
a vessel who would take them to America, and 
a certain Grandsteiner accepted the task. For 
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a time he quartered them in Amsterdam, but 
by and by, with hearts revived, they began to 
go again on shipboard. This time there were 
three ships in place of the one ; or two ships, 
and one of those old Dutch, flattish-bottomed, 
round-sided, two-masted crafts they called 
galiots. The number of ships was trebled — 
that was well; but the number of souls was 
doubled, and eighteen hundred wanderers from 
home were stowed in the three vessels. 


FAMINE AT SEA, 


THESE changes made new farewells and sep- 
arations. Common aims, losses, and sufferings 
had knit together in friendship many who had 
never seen each other until they met on the 
deck of the big Russian ship, and now not a 
few of these must part. 

The first vessel to sail was one of the two 
ships, the Johanna Maria, Her decks were 
black with people : there were over six hundred 
of them. Among the number, waving farewell 
to the Kropps, the Koelhoffers, the Schultz- 
heimers, to Frank Schuber and to the Miillers, 
stood the Thomases, Madame Fleikener, as we 
have to call her, and one whom we have not 
yetnamed, thejungfrau Hemin, of Wiirtemberg, 
just turning nineteen, of whom the little Salome 
and her mother had made a new, fast friend on 
the old Russian ship. 

A week later the Captain Grone —that is, the 
galiot— hoisted the Dutch flag as the Johanna 
Mariahad done, and started after her with other 
hundreds on her own deck, I know not how 
many, but making eleven hundred in the two, 
and including, for one, young Wagner. Then 
after two weeks more the remaining ship, the 
Johanna, followed, with Grandsteiner as super- 
cargo,and seven hundred emigrants. Here were 
the Miillers and most of their relatives and fel- 
low-villagers. Frank Schuber was among them, 
and was chosen steward for the whole shipful. 

At last they were all off. But instead of a 
summer’s they were now to encounter a winter's 
sea, and to meet it weakened and wasted by 
sickness and destitution. The first company 
had been out but a week when, on New Year’s 
night, a furious storm burst upon the crowded 
ship. With hatches battened down over their 
heads they heard and felt the great buffetings 
of the tempest, and by and by one great crash 
above all other noises as the mainmast went 
by the board. The ship survived; but when 
the storm was over and the people swarmed 
up once more into the pure ocean atmosphere 
and saw the western sun set clear, it set astern 
of the ship. Her captain had put her about 
and was steering for Amsterdam. 

“She is too old,” the travelers gave him 
credit for saying, when long afterwards they 
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testified in court ; “too old, too crowded, too 
short of provisions, and too crippled, to go on 
such a voyage; I don’t want to lose my soul 
that way.” And he took them back. 

They sailed again; but whether in another 
ship, or in the same with another captain, I have 
not discovered. Their sufferings were terrible. 
The vessel was foul. Fevers broke out among 
them. Provisions became scarce. There was 
nothing fit for the sick, who daily grew more 
numerous. Storms tossed them hither and yon. 
Water became so scarce that the sick died for 
want of it. 

One of the Thomas children, a little girl of 
eight years, whose father lay burning with fever 
and moaning for water, found down in the 
dark at the back of one of the water-casks a 
place where once in a long time a drop of 
water fell from it. She placed there a small 
vial, and twice a day bore it, filled with water- 
drops, to the sick man. It saved his life. Of 
the three ship-loads only two families reached 
America whole, and one of these was the 
Thomases. A younger sister told me in 1884 
that though the child lived to old age on the 
banks of the Mississippi River, she could never 
see water wasted and hide her anger. 

The vessels were not bound for Philadelphia, 
as the Russian ship had been. Either from 
choice or of necessity the destination had been 
changed before sailing, and they were on their 
way to New Orleans. 

That city was just then—-the war of 1812- 
15 being so lately over —coming boldly into 
notice as commercially a strategic point of 
boundless promise. Steam navigation had 
hardly two years before won its first victory 
against the powerful current of the Mississippi, 
but it was complete. The population was 
thirty-three thousand ; exports, thirteen million 
dollars. Capital and labor were crowding in, 
and legal, medical, and commercial talent were 
hurrying to the new field. 

Scarcely at any time since has the New 
Orleans bar, in proportion to its numbers, had 
so many brilliant lights. Edward Livingston, 
of world-wide fame, was there in his prime. 
John R. Grymes, who died a fev years before 
the opening of the late civil war, was the most 
successful man with juries who ever plead in 
Louisiana courts. We must meet him in the 
court-room by and by, and may as well make 
his 28 oman now. He was emphatically a 
man of the world. Many anecdotes of him re- 
main, illustrative rather of intrepid shrewdness 
than of chivalry. He had been counsel for the 
pirate brothers Lafitte in their entanglements 
with the custom-house and courts, and was be- 
lieved to have received a hundred thousand 
dollars from them as fees, Only old men re- 
member him now. They say he never lifted his 
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voice, but in tones that grew softer and lower 
the more the thought behind them grew intense 
would hang a glamour of truth over the veriest 
sophistries that intellectual ingenuity could 
frame. It is well to remember that this is only 
tradition, which can sometimes be as unjust as 
daily gossip. It is sure that he could entertain 
most showily. The young Duke of Saxe-Wei- 
mar-Eisenach was his guest. In his book of 
travels in America (1825-26) he says: 


My first excursion [in New Orleans] was to visit 
Mr. Grymes, who here inhabits a large, massive, 
and splendidly furnished house. . . . In the even- 
ing we paid our visit to the governor of the State, 

. After this we went to several coffee-houses 
where the lower classes amuse themselves. . . . 
Mr. Grymes took me to the masked ball, which is 
held every evening during the carnival at the French 
theatre. . The dress of the ladies | observed 
to be very elegant, but understood that most of 
those dancing did not belong to the better class of 
society. At a dinner, which Mr. Grymes 
gave me with the greatest display of magnificence, 
: . we withdrew from the first table, and seated 
ourselves at the second, in the same order in which 
we had partaken of the first. As the variety of 
wines began to set the tongues of the guests at lib- 
erty, the ladies rose, retired to another apartment, 
and resorted to music, Some of the gentlemen re- 
mained with the bottle, while others, among whom 
I was one, followed the ladies. - We had 
waltzing until 10 o’clock, when we went to the 
masquerade in the theatre in St. Philip street. . . . 
The female company at the theatre consisted of 
quadroons, who, however, were masked. 


Such is one aspect given us by history of 
the New Orleans towards which that company 
of emigrants, first of the three that had left the 
other side, were toiling across the waters. 


SOLD INTO BONDAGE, 


THEY were fever-struck and famine-wasted, 
But February was near its end, and they were 
in the Gulf of Mexico, At that time of year 
its storms have lulled and its airs are the per- 
fection of spring; March is a kind of May. 
And March came. 

They saw other ships now every day; many 
of them going their way. The sight cheered 
them; the passage had been lonely as well as 
stormy. Their own vessels, of course,— the 
other two,—they had not expected to see, and 
had not seen. They did not know whether 
they were on the sea or under it. 

At length pilot-boats began to appear. One 
came to them and puta pilot on board, Thea 
the blue water turned green, and by and by 
yellow. A fringe of low land was almost right 
ahead. Other vessels were making for the same 
lighthouse towards which they were headed, 
and so drew constantly nearer to one another, 
The emigrants line the bulwarks, watching the 
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nearest sails, One ship is so close that some can 
see the play of watersabout her bows. And now 
it is plain that her bulwarks, too, are lined with 
emigrants who gaze across at them. She glides 
nearer, and just as the cry of recognition bursts 
from this whole company the other one yonder 
suddenly waves caps and kerchiefs and sends 
up a cheer. Their ship is the Johanna. 

Do we dare draw upon fancy? We must 
not. The companies did meet on the water, 
near the Mississippi’s mouth, though whether 
first inside or outside the stream I do not cer- 
tainly gather. But they met; not the two ves- 
sels only, but the three. They were towed up 
the river side by side, the Johanna here, the 
Captain Grone there, and the other ship be- 
tween them. Wagner, who had sailed on the 
galiot, was still alive. Many years afterwards 
he testified : 

“We all arrived at the Balize [the river’s 
mouth] the same day. The ships were so close 
we could speak to each other from on board 
our respective ships. We inquired of one an- 
other of those who had died and of those who 
still remained.” 

Madame Fleikener said the same: 

“ We hailed each other from the ships and 
asked who lived and who had died. The father 
and mother of Madame Schuber [Kropp and 
his wife] told me Daniel Miiller and family 
were on board,” 

But they had suffered loss. Of the Johanna’s 
700 souls only 430 were left alive. Henry 
Miiller’s wife was dead. Daniel Miiller’s wife, 
Dorothea, had been sick almost from the start ; 
she was gone, with the babe at her bosom. 
Henry was left with his two boys, and Daniel 
with his one and his little Dorothea and Salome. 
Grandsteiner, the supercargo, had lived; but 
of 1800 homeless poor whom the Dutch king’s 
gilders had paid him to bring to America, foul 
ships and lack of food and water had buried 
1200 in the sea. 

The vessels reached port and the passengers 
prepared to step ashore, when to their amaze- 
ment and dismay Grandsteirier laid the hand of 
the law upon them and told them they were 
“redemptioners.” A redemptioner was an emi- 
grant whose services for a certain period were 
liable to be sold to the highest bidder for the 
payment of his passage to America. It seems 
that in fact a large number of those on board 
the Johanna had in some way really become 
so liable; but if is equally certain that of others, 
the Kropps, the Schultzheimers, the Koelhoff- 
ers, the Millers, and so on, the transportation 
had been paid for in advance, once by them- 
selves and again by the Government of Hol- 
land. Yet Daniel Miiller and his children were 
among those held for their e money. 


Some influential German residents a of . 
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these troubles and came to the rescue. Suits 
were brought against Grandsteiner, the emi- 
grants remaining meanwhile on the ships. 
Mr. Grymes was secured as counsel in their 
cause; but on some account not now remem- 
bered by survivors scarce a week had passed 
before they were being sold as redemptioners. 
At least many were, including Daniel Miiller 
and his children. 

Then the dispersion began. The people 
were bound out before notaries and justices of 
the peace, singly and in groups, some to one, 
some to two years’ service, according to age. 
“They were scattered,”—so testified Frank 
Schuber twenty-five years afterwards,— “scat- 
tered about like young birds leaving a nest, 
without knowing anything of each other.” 
They were “taken from the ships,” says the 
jungfrau Hemin, “ and went here and there so 
that one scarcely knew where the other went.” 

Many went no farther than New Orleans or 
its suburbs, but settled, some in and about 
the old rue Chartres— the Thomas family, for 
example ; others in the then new faubourg 
Marigny, where Eva Kropp’s daughter, Sa- 
lome’s young cousin Eva, for one, seems to 
have gone into domestic service. Others, again, 
were taken out to plantations near the city; 
Madame Fleikener to the well-known estate of 
Maunsell White, Madame Schultzheimer to the 
locally famous Hopkins plantation, and so on. 

But others were carried far away; some, it 
is said, even to Alabama. Madame Hemin was 
taken a hundred miles up the river, to Baton 
Rouge, and Henry Miiller and his two little 
boys went on to Bayou Sara, and so up be- 
yond the State’s border and a short way into 
Mississippi. 

When all his relatives were gone Daniel 
Miiller was still in the ship with his little son 
and daughters. Certainly he was not a very 
salable redemptioner with his three little moth- 
erless children about his knees. But at length, 
some fifteen days after the arrival of the ships, 
Frank Schuber met him on the old custom- 
house wharf with his little ones and was told 
by him that he, Miiller, was going to Attaka- 
pas. About the same time, or a little later, 
Miiller came to the house where young Eva 
Kropp, afterwards Schuber’s wife, dwelt, to 
tell her good-bye. She begged to be allowed 
to keep Salome. During the sickness of the 
little one’s mother and after the mother’s death 
she had taken constant maternal care of the 
pretty, black-eyed, olive-skinned godchild. But 
Miiller would not leave Ler behind. 


THE LOST ORPHANS, 


THE prospective journey was the same that 
we saw Suzanne and Francoise, Joseph and 
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Alix, take with toil and danger, yet with somuch 
pleasure, in 1795. The early company went in 
a flatboat ; these went in a round-bottom boat. 
The journey of the latter was probably the 
shorter. Its adventures have never been told, 
save one line. When several weeks afterwards 
the boat returned, it brought word that Daniel 
Miiller had one day dropped dead on the deck 
and that his little son had fallen overboard and 
was drowned. The little girls had presumably 
been taken on to their destination by whoever 
had been showing the way ; but that person’s 
name and residence, if any of those left in New 
Orleans had known them, were forgotten. Only 
the wide and almost trackless region of Attaka- 
pas was remembered, and by people to whom 
every day brought a struggle for their own ex- 
istence. Besides, the children’s kindred were 
bound as redemptioners. 

Those were days of rapid change in New 
Orleans. The redemptioners worked their way 
out of bondage into liberty. At the end of a 
year or two those who had been taken to plan- 
tations near by returned to the city. It was 
growing, but the upper part of the river front 
in faubourg Ste. Marie, now in the heart of the 
city, was still lined with brickyards, and thither- 
ward cheap houses and opportunities for mar- 
ket gardening drew the emigrants. They did 
not colonize, however, but merged into the 
community about them, and only now and then, 
casually, met one another. Young Schuber 
was an exception ; he throve as a butcher in 
the old French market, and courted and mar- 
ried the young Eva Kropp. When the fellow- 
emigrants occasionally met, their talk was often 
of poor shoemaker Miiller and his lost children. 

No clear tidings of them came. Once the 
children of some Germans who had driven cat- 
tle from Attakapas to sell them in the sham- 
bles at New Orleans corroborated to Frank 
Schuber the death of the father; but where 
Salome and Dorothea were they could not say, 
except that they were in Attakapas. 

Frank and Eva were specially diligent in- 
quirers after Eva's lost godchild; as also was 
Henry Miiller up in or near Woodville, Mis- 
sissippi. He and his boys were, in their small 
German way, prospering. He made such effort 
as he could to find the lost children. One day in 
the winter of 1820-21 he somehow heard that 
there were two orphanchildren named Miller— 
the Miillers were commonly called Miller — 
in the town of Natchez, some thirty-five miles 
away on the Mississippi. He bought a horse 
and wagon, and, leaving his own children, set 
out to rescue those of his dead brother. About 
midway on theroad from Woodville to Natchez 
the Homochitto Creek runs through a swamp 
which in winter it overflows. In here Miiller 


lost his horse. But, nothing daunted, he pressed = 
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on, only to find in Natchez the trail totally dis- 
appear. 

Again, in the early spring of 1824, a man driv- 
ing cattle from Attakapas to Bayou Sara told 
him of two little girls named Miller living in 
Attakapas. He was planning another and 
bolder journey in search of them, when he fell 
ill ; and at length, without telling his sons, if he 
knew, where to find their lost cousins, he too 
died. 

Years passed away. Once at least in nearly 
every year young Daniel Miller —the “ii” was 
dropped — of Woodville came down to New 
Orleans. At such times he would seek out his 
relatives and his father’s and uncle’s old friends 
and inquire for tidings of the lost children. But 
all in vain. Frank and Eva Schuber too kept 
up the inquiry in his absence, but no breath 
of tidings came. On the city’s south side 
sprung up the new city of Lafayette, now the 
Fourth District of New Orleans, and many of 
the aforetime redemptioners moved thither. Its 
streets near the river became almost a German 
quarter. Other German immigrants, hundreds 
and hundreds, landed among them, and in the 
earlier years many of these were redemptioners. 
Among them one whose name will always be 
inseparable from the history of New Orleans 
has a permanent place in this story. 


CHRISTIAN ROSELIUS. 


ONE morning many years ago, when some 
business had brought me into a corridor of one 
of the old court buildings facing the Place 
d’Armes, a loud voice from within one of the 
court-rooms arrested my own and the general 
ear. At once from all directions men came 
with decorum, but with haste as well, towards 
the spot whence it proceeded. I pushed in 
through a green door into a closely crowded 
room and found the Supreme Court of the State 
in session. A short, broad, big-browed man 
of an iron sort, with silver hair close shorn from 
a Roman head, had just begun his argument 
in the final trial of a great case that had been 
before the court for many years, and the privi- 
leged seats were filled with the highest legal 
talent, sitting to hear him. It was a famous 
will case,! and I remember that he was quoting 
from “ King Lear” as I entered. 

“ Who is that?” I asked of a man packed 
against me in the press. 

“ Roselius,” he whispered; and the name 
confirmed my conjecture: the speaker looked 
like all I had once heard about him. Christian 
Roselius came from Brunswick, Germany, 4 
youth of seventeen, something more than two 
years later than Salome Miiller and her friends. 
Like them he came an emigrant under the 

1 The will of R. D. Shepherd. 
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Dutch flag, and like them his passage was paid 
in New Orleans by his sale as a redemptioner. 
A printer bought his services for two years and 
ahalf. His story is the good old one of courage, 
self-imposed privations, and rapid develop- 
ment of talents. From printing he rose to jour- 
nalism, and from journalism passed to the bar. 
By 1836, at thirty-three years of age, he stood 
in the front rank of that brilliant group where 
Grymes was still at his best. Before he was 
forty he had been made attorney-general of 
the State. Punctuality, application, energy, 
temperance, probity, bounty, were the strong 
features of his character, It was a common 
thing for him to give his best services free in 
the cause of the weak against the strong. As 
an adversary he was decorous and amiable, but 
thunderous, heavy-handed, derisive if need be, 
and inexorable. A time came for these weapons 
to be drawn in defense of Salome Miiller. 


MILLER Versus BELMONTI. 


In 1843 Frank and Eva Schuber had 
moved to a house on the corner of Jackson 
and Annunciation streets.1 They had brought 
up sons, two at least, who were now old enough 
to be their father’s mainstay in his enlarged 
business of “farming” (leasing and subletting) 
the Poydras market. The father and mother 
and their kindred and companions in long past 
misfortunes and sorrows had grown to wealth 
and standing among the German-Americans 
of New Orleans and Lafayette. The little girl 
cousin of Salome Miiller, who as a child of the 
same age had been her playmate on shipboard 
at the Helder and in crossing the Atlantic, and 
who looked so much like Salome, was a woman 
of thirty, the wife of Karl Rouff. 

One summer day she was on some account 
down near the lower limits of New Orleans 
on or near the river front, where the population 
was almost wholly a lower class of Spanish 
people. Passing an open door her eye was 
suddenly arrested by a woman of about her 
own age engaged in some humble service within 
with her face towards the door. 

Madame Karl paused in astonishment. The 
place was a small drinking-house, a mere cad- 
aret; but the woman! It was as if her aunt 
Dorothea, who had died on the ship twenty-five 
years before, stood face to face with her alive 
and well. There were her black hair and eyes, 
her olive skin, agad the old, familiar expression 
of countenance that belonged so distinctly to 
all the Hillsler family. Madame Karl went in. 

_ “My name,” the woman replied to her ques- 
tion, “is Mary.” And to another question, 
“No; I am a yellow girl. I belong to Mr. 
Louis Belmonti, who keeps this ‘coffee-house.’ 

1 Long since burned down. 
VoL. XXXVIIL— 9, 
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He has owned me for four or five years. Be- 
fore that? Before that, I belonged to Mr. 
John Fitz Miller, who has the saw-mill down 
here by the convent. I always belonged to 
him.” Her accent was the one common to 
English-speaking slaves. 

But Madame Karl was not satisfied. “ You 
are not rightly a slave. Your name is Miiller. 
You are of pure German blood. I kaew your 
mother. I know you. We came to this coun- 
try together on the same ship, twenty-five years 
ago.” 

“No,” said the other; “you must be mis- 
taking me for some one else that I look like.” 

But Madame Karl: “Come with me. Come 
up into Lafayette and see if I do not show you 
to others who will know you the moment they 
look at you.” 

The woman enjoyed much liberty in her 
place and was able to accept this invitation. 
Madame Karl took her to the home of Frank 
and Eva Schuber. 

Their front door steps were on the street, 
As Madame Karl came up to them Eva stood 
in the open door much occupied with her ap- 
proach, for she had not seen her for two years. 
Another woman, a stranger, was with Madame 
Karl. As they reached the threshold and the 
two old-time friends exchanged greetings, Eva 
said : 

“ Why, it is two years since I last saw you. 
Is that a German woman ? —I know her!” 

“ Well,” said Madame Karl, “if you know 
her, who is she?” 

“My God!” cried Eva—*“the long-lost 
Salome Miiller!” 

“TI needed nothing more to convince me,” 
she afterwards testified in court. “I could rec- 
ognize her among a hundred thousand per- 
sons,” 

Frank Schuber came in, having heard noth- 
ing. He glanced at the stranger, and turning 
to his wife asked : 

“Ts not that one of the girls who was lost?” 

“Tt is,” replied Eva; “it is. It is Salome 
Miiller!” 

On that same day, as it seems, for the news 
had not reached them, Madame Fleikener and 
her daughter — they had all become madams 
in creole America—had occasion to go to see 
her kinswoman, Eva Schuber. She saw the 
stranger and instantly recognized her, “ because 
of her resemblance to her mother.” 

They were all overjoyed. Though here was 
a woman who for twenty-five years had been 
dragged in the mire of African slavery and was 
the mother of quadroon children and ignorant 
of her own identity, they welcomed her back 
to their embrace, not fearing but hoping she 
was their long-lost Salome. 

But another confirmation was possible, far 
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more conclusive than mere recognition of the 
countenance. Eva knew this. For weeks to- 
gether she had bathed and dressed the little 
Salome every day. She and her mother and all 
Henry Miiller’s family had known, and had 
made it their common saying, that it might be 
difficult to identify the lost Dorothea were she 
found; butif ever Salome were found they could 
prove she was Salome beyond the shadow of 
a doubt. It was the remembrance of this that 
moved Eva Schuber to say to the woman : 

“ Come with me into this other room.” They 
went, leaving Madame Karl, Madame Fleik- 
ener, her daughter, and Frank Schuber behind. 
And when they returned the slave was con- 
vinced, with them all, that she was the younger 
daughter of Daniel and Dorothea Miiller. We 
shall presently see what fixed this conviction. 

The next step was to claim her freedom. She 
appears to have gone back to Belmonti, but 
within a very few days, if not immediately, 
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herself a prisoner, by the only choice the laws 
allowed her, in the famous calaboose. Says 
her petition: “ Your petitioner has good reason 
to believe that the said Belmonti intends to 
remove her out of the jurisdiction of the court 
during the pendency of the suit”; wherefore 
not he but she went to jail. Here she remained 
for six days and was then allowed to go at 
large, but only upon giving bond and security 
to Belmonti, and in a much larger sum than 
she had ever been sold for. The original writ 
of sequestration lies before me as I write, in- 
dorsed as follows: 


No. 23,041. 
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Louts BeLMONTI. and Bonford. 


Madame Schuber and a certain Mrs. White — 


who does not become prominent — followed 
down to the cabaret. Mrs. White went out 
somewhere on the premises, found Salome at 
work, and remained with her, while Madame 
Schuber confronted Belmonti, and, revealing 
Salome’s identity and its proofs, demanded her 
instant release. 

Belmonti refused to let her go. But while do- 
ing so he admitted his belief that she might be 
of pure white blood and of right entitled to 
freedom. He confessed having gone back to 
John F. Miller ‘ soon after buying her and pro- 
posing to set her free ; but Miller, he said, had 
replied that in such a case the law required her 
to leave the country. Thereupon Belmonti had 
demanded that the sale be rescinded, saying : 
“T have paid you my money for her.” 

But,” said Miller, “I did not sell her to you 
as a slave. She is as white as you or I, and 
neither of us can hold her if she choose to go 
away.” 

Such at least was Belmonti’s confession, 
yet he was as far from consenting to let his 
captive go after this confession was made as he 
had been before. He seems actually to have 
kept her for a while; but at length she went 
boldly to Schuber’s house, became one of his 
household, and with his advice and aid asserted 
her intention to establish her freedom by an 
appeal to law. Belmonti replied with threats 
of public imprisonment, the chain-gang, and 
the auctioneer’s block. 

Salome, or Sally, for that seems to be the 
nickname by which her kindred remembered 
her, was never to be sold again; but not many 
months were to pass before she was to find 


1 The similarity in the surnames of Salome and her 
master is odd, but is accidental and without signifi- 
cance, 


Received 24th January, 1844, and on the 26th of 
the same month sequestered the body of the plain- 
tiff and committed her to prison for safe keeping ; 
but on the ist February, 1844, she was released 
from custody, having entered bond in the sum of 
one thousand dollars with Francis Schuber as the 
security conditioned according to law, and which 
bond is herewith returned this 3d February, 1844. 

B. F, Lewis, d’y sh’ff. 


Inside is the bond with the signatures, Frantz 
Schuber in German script, and above in 


her 
English, Sally X Miller. Also the writ, end- 
mark 
ing in words of strange and solemn irony: 
“ In the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-four and in the sixty-eighth 
year ofthe Independence of the United States.” 
We need not follow the history at the slow 
gait of court proceedings. At Belmonti’s peti- 
tion John F. Miller was called in warranty; 


that is, made the responsible party in Belmon- | 


ti’s stead. There were “prayers” and rules, 
writs and answers, as the cause slowly gathered 
shape for final contest. Here are papers of 
date February 24 and 29— it was leap year— 
and April 1, 2, 8,and 27. On the 7th of Ma 
Frank Schuber asked leave, and on the 14 
was allowed, to substitute another bondsman 
in his place in order that he himself might 
qualify as a witness; and on the 23d of May 
the case came to trial. 


THE TRIAL. 


Ir had already become famous. Early in 
April the press of the city, though in those 


days unused to giving local affairs more than 
the feeblest attention, had spoken of this suit” 
as destined, if well founded, to develop a casé 
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of “ unparalleled hardship, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion.” The German people especially were 
aroused and incensed. A certain newspaper 
spoke of the matter as the case “that had for 
several days created so much excitement 
throughout the city.” The public sympathy 
was with Salome. 

But by how slender a tenure was it held! It 
rested not on the “ hardship, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion” she had suffered for twenty years, but 
only on the fact, which she might yet fail to 
prove, that she had suffered these things without 
having that tincture of African race which, be 
it ever so faint, would entirely justify, alike in 
the law and in the popular mind, treatment 
otherwise counted hard, cruel, oppressive, and 
worthy of the public indignation. 

And now to prove the fact. In a newspaper 
of that date appears the following : 


Hon. A. M. Buchanan, Judge. 
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This cause came on to-day for trial before the 
court, Roselius and Upton for plaintiff, Canon for 
defendant, Grymes and Micon for warrantor ; when 
after hearing evidence the same is continued until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 


Salome’s battle had begun. Besides the 
counsel already named, there were on the 
slave’s side a second Upton and a Bonford, 
and on the master’s side a Sigur, a Caperton, 
and a Lockett. The redemptioners had made 
the cause their own and prepared to sustain it 
with a common purse. 

Neither party had asked for a trial by jury ; 
the decision was to come from the bench. 

The soldier, in the tableaux of Judge Bu- 
chanan’s life, had not dissolved perfectly into 
the justice, and old lawyers of New Orleans 
remember him rather for unimpeachable integ- 
rity than for fine discrimination, a man of al- 
most austere dignity, somewhat quick in temper. 

Before him now gathered the numerous 
counsel, most of whose portraits have long 
since been veiled and need not now be un- 
covered, At the head of one group stood 
Roselius, at the head of the other, Grymes. 
And for this theme were good reasons. Rose- 
lius, who had just ceased to be the State’s 
attorney-general, was'already looked upon as 
one of the readiest of all champions of the 
unfortunate. He was in his eatly prime, the 
first full of his powers, but he had not 
forgotten the little Dutch brig Jupiter, or the 
days when he was himself a redemptioner. 
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Grymes, on the other side, had had to do— 
as we have seen— with these same redemp- 
tioners before. The uncle and the father of this 
same Sally Miller, so called, had been chief 
witnesses in the suit for their liberty and hers, 
which he had — blamelessly, we need not 
doubt— lost some twenty-five years before. 
Directly in consequence of that loss Salome had 
gone into slavery and disappeared. And now 
the loser of that suit was here to maintain that 
slavery over a woman who, even if she should 
turn out not to be the lost child, was enough 
like to be mistaken for her. True, causes must 
have attorneys, and such things may happen 
to any lawyer; but here was a cause which in 
our lights, to-day at least, had on the defend- 
ant’s side no moral right to come into court, 

One other person, and only one, need we 
mention. Many a New York City lawyer will 
recall in his reminiscences of thirty years ago 
a small, handsome, gold-spectacled man with 
brown hair and eyes, noted for scholarshipand 
literary culture ; a brilliant pleader at the bar, 
and author of two books that became author- 
ities, one on trade-marks, the other on prize 
law. Even some who do not recollect him 
by this description may recall how the gifted 
Frank Upton—for it is of him I wnte— 
was one day in 1863 or 1864 struck down by 
apoplexy while pleading in the well-known 
Peterhoff case. Or they may remember sub- 
sequently his constant, pathetic effort to main- 
tain his old courtly mien against his resultant 
paralysis. This was the young man of about 
thirty, of uncommon masculine beauty and re- 
finement, who sat beside Christian Roselius as 
an associate in the cause of Sally Miller versus 
Louis Belmonti. 


THE EVIDENCE, 


WE need not linger over the details of the 
trial. The witnesses for the prosecution were 
called. First came a creole woman, so old 
that she did not know her own age, but wasa 
grown-up girl in the days of the Spanish gov- 
ernor-general Galvez, sixty-five years before. 
She recognized in the plaintiff the same person 
whom she had known as a child in John F, 
Miller’s domestic service with the mien, eyes, 
and color of a white person and with a German 
accent. Next came Madame Hemin, who had 
not known the Millers till she met them on 
the Russian ship and had not seen Salome since 
parting from them at Amsterdam, yet who in- 
stantly identified her “ when she herself came 
into the court-room just now.” “ Witness says,” 
continues the record, “ she perceived the family 
likeness in plaintiff's face when she came in the 
door.” 

The next day came Eva and told her story ; 
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and others followed, whose testimony, like hers, 
we haveanticipated. Again and again wasthe 
plaintiff recognized, both as Salome and as the 
girl Mary, or Mary Bridget, who for twenty 
years and upward had been owned in slavery, 
first by John F. Miller, then by his mother, Mrs. 
Canby, and at length by the cabaret keeper 
Louis Belmonti. If the two persons were but 
one, then for twenty years at least she had 
lived a slave within five miles, and part of the 
time within two, of her kindred and of freedom. 

That the two persons were one it seemed 
scarcely possible to doubt. Not only did every 
one who remembered Salome on shipboard 
recognize the plaintiff as she, but others, who 
had quite forgotten her appearance then, rec- 
ognized in her the strong family likeness of the 
Miillers. This likeness even witnesses for the 
defense had to admit. So, on Salome’s side, 
testified Madame K oelhoffer, Madame Schultz- 
heimer, and young Daniel Miiller (Miller) from 
Mississippi. She was easily pointed out in the 
throng of the crowded court-room. 

And then, as we have already said, there was 
another means of identification which it seemed 
ought alone to have carried with it overwhelm- 
ing conviction. But this we still hold in re- 
serve until we have heard the explanation of- 
fered by John F. Miller both in court and at 
the same time in the daily press in reply to 
its utterances which were voicing the public 
sympathy for Salome. 

It seems that John Fitz Miller was a citizen 
of New Orleans in high standing, a man of 

roperty, money, enterprises, and slaves. John 

awson Lewis, commanding-general of the 
State militia, testified in the case to Mr. Mil- 
ler’s generous and social disposition, his easy 
circumstances, his kindness to his eighty slaves, 
his habit of entertaining, and the exceptional 
fineness of his equipage. Another witness testi- 
fied that complaints were sometimes made by 
Miller’s neighbors of his too great indulgence 
of his slaves. Others, ladies as well as gentle- 
men, corroborated these good reports, and had 
even kinder and higher praises for his mother, 
Mrs. Canby. They stated with alacrity, not in- 
tending the slightest imputation against the 
gentleman’s character, that he had other slaves 
even fairer of skin than this Mary Bridget, who 
nevertheless, “ when she was young,” they said, 
“looked like a white girl.” One thing they cer- 
tainly made plain—that Mr. Miller had never 
taken the Miiller family or any part of them 
to Attakapas or knowingly bought a redemp- 
tioner. 

He accounted for his possession of the 
plaintiff thus: In August, 1822, one Anthony 
Williams, being or pretending to be a negro- 
trader and from Mobile, somehow came into 
contact with Mr. John Fitz Miller in New 
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Orleans. He represented that he had sold all 
his stock of slaves except one girl, Mary 
Bridget, ostensibly twelve years old, and must 
return at once to Mobile. He left this girl 
with Mr. Miller to be sold for him for his 
(Williams’s) account under a formal power of 
attorney so to do, Mr. Miller handing him one 
hundred dollars as an advance on her pro- 
spective sale. In January, 1823, Williams had 
not yet been heard from, nor had the girl been 
sold; and on the rst of February Mr. Miller 
sold her to his own mother, with whom he 
lived—in other words, 40 himse/f, as we shall 
see. In this sale her price was three hundred 
and fifty dollars and her age was still repre- 
sented as about twelve. “ From that time she 
remained in the house of my mother,” wrote 
Miller to the newspapers, “as a domestic ser- 
vant” until 1838, when “she was sold to Bel- 
monti.” 

Mr. Miller’s public statement was not as full 
and candid as it looked. How, if the girl was 
sold to Mrs. Canby, his mother— how is it that 
Belmonti bought her of Miller himself? The 
answer is that while Williams never reappeared, 
the girl, in February, 1835, “ the girl Bridget,” 
now the mother of three children, was with these 
children bought back again by that same Mr. 
Miller from the entirely passive Mrs. Canby, 
for the same three hundred and fifty dollars; 
the same price for the four which he had got, 
or had seemed to get, for the mother alone 
when she was but a child of twelve years. 
Thus had Mr. Miller become the owner of 
the woman, her two sons, and her daughter, 
had had her service for the keeping, and had 
never paid but one hundred dollars. This 
point he prudently overlooked in his public 
statement. Nor did he count it necessary t0 
emphasize the further fact that when this slave- 
mother was about twenty-eight years old and 
her little daughter had died, he sold her alone, 
away from her two half-grown sons, for ten 
times what he had paid for her, to be the bond 
woman of the wifeless keeper of a dram-shop, 

But these were not the only omissions. Why 
had Williams never come back either for the 
slave or for the proceeds of her sale? Mr. 
Miller omitted to state, what he knew well 
enough, that the girl was so evidently white 
that Williams could not get rid of her, even to 
him, by an open sale. When months and 
years passed without a word from Williams, 
the presumption was strong that Williams 
knew the girl was not of African tincture, at 
least within the definition of the law, and was 
content to count the provisional transfer 
Miller equivalent to a sale. 

Miller, then, was—heedless enough, let w 
call it — to holdin African bondage for tw 
years a woman who, his own witnesses test 
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fied, had every appearance of being a white 
person, without ever having seen the shadow 
of a title for any one to own her, and with 
everything to indicate that there was none. 
Whether he had any better right to own the 
several other slaves whiter than this one whom 
those same witnesses of his were forward to 
state he owned and had owned, no one seems to 
have inquired. To such a state of moral tor- 
por could slaveholding reduce the public mind. 
And indeed when we reflect that the whole 
business of slaveholding and slave buying 
and selling rested on a foundation of original 
kidnapping, it ought not to seem remarkable 
that this particular case should involve a lady 
noted for her good works and a gentleman 
who drove “the finest equipage in New Or- 
leans.” Few people anywhere in America 
looked upon such things forty-five years ago 
with the horror they deserved, and the few 
who did were despised alike by the godless 
and the godly. . 

One point, in view of current beliefs of to- 
day, compels attention. One of Miller’s wit- 
nesses was being cross-examined. Being asked 
if, should he see the slave woman among white 
ladies, he would not think her white, he replied: 

“JT cannot say. There are in New Orleans 
many white persons of dark complexion and 
many colored persons of light complexion.” 
The question followed : 

“ What is there in the features of a colored 
person that designates them to be such ?” 

“T cannot say. Persons who live in coun- 
tries where there are many colored persons ac- 
quire an instinctive means of judging that can- 
not be well explained.” 

And yet neither this man’s “instinct” nor 
that of any one else, either during the whole 
trial or during twenty years’ previous knowl- 
edge of the plaintiff, was of the least value to 
determine whether this poor slave was entirely 
white or of mixed blood. It was more utterly 
worthless than her memory. For as to that she 
had, according to one of Miller’s own witnesses, 
in her childhood confessed a’ remembrance of 
having been brought “across the lake”; but 
whether that had been from Germany, or only 
from Mobile, must be shown in another way. 
That way was very simple, and we hold it no 
longer in suspense. 


THE CROWNING PROOF, 


e 

“Tr ever our little Salome is found,” Eva 
Kropp had been accustomed to say, “we shall 
know her by two hair moles about the size of 
a coffee-bean, one on the inside of each thigh, 
about midway up from the knee. Nobody can 
make those, or take them.away without leav- 
ing the tell-tale scars.” And lo! when Madame 
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Karl brought Mary Bridget to Frank Schuber’s 
house, and Eva Schuber, who every day for 
weeks had bathed and dressed her godchild 
on the ship, took this stranger into another 
room apart and alone, there were the birth- 
marks of the lost Salome. 

What incontestible evidence the friends of 
Salome were able to furnish that, as so many 
testified, these birth-marks were expected to be 
found before they were found, I do not see. It 
may have been in the one paper of the court 
that alone I failed to secure. Madame Karl 
died before the trial came on, But at any rate 
the point must have been made plain, for the 
defense never once called it in question; but, 
instead, called in question the genuineness of 
the marks found at last upon the white slave. 

The verdict of science was demanded, and 
an order of the court issued to two noted physi- 
cians, one chosen by each side, to examine 
these marks and report “the nature, appear- 
ance, and cause of the same.” The kindred of 
Salome chose Warren Stone, probably the 
greatest physician and surgeon in one that New 
Orleans has ever known. Mr. Grymes’s client 
chose a creole gentleman almost equally famed, 
Dr. Armand Mercier. 

Dr. Stone died many years ago; Dr. Mer- 
cier, if I remember anght, in 1885. When I 
called upon Dr. Mercier in his office in Girod 
street in the summer of 1883, to appeal to his 
remembrance of this long-forgotten matter, I 
found a very noble-looking, fair old gentleman 
whose abundant waving hair had gone all toa 
white silken floss with age. He sat at his desk in 
persistent silence with his strong blue eyes fixed 
steadfastly upon me while I slowly and care- 
fully recounted the story. Two or three times 
I paused inquiringly ; but he faintly shook his 
head in the negative, a slight frown of mental 
effort gathering for a moment between the eyes 
that never left mine. But suddenly he leaned 
forward and drew his breath as if to speak, I 
ceased, and he said: 

“ My sister, the wife of Pierre Soulé, refused to 
become the owner of that woman and her three 
children because they were so white!” He 
pressed me eagerly with an enlargement of his 
statement, and when he paused I said nothing 
or very little ; for, sad to say, he had only made 
it perfectly plain that it was not the girl Mary 
Bridget whom he was recollecting, but another 
case. ° 

He did finally, though dimly, call to mind 
having served with Dr. Stone in such a matter 
as I had described. But later I was made inde- 
pendent of his powers of recollection, when the 
original documents of the court were laid before 
me. There was the certificate of the two physi- 
cians. And there, over their signatures, “ Mer- 
cier d.m.p.” standing first, in a bold heavy hand 
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underscored by a single broad quill-stroke, was 
this “ Conclusion.” 

“y, These marks ought to be considered 
as nevi materni, 

“2, They are congenital ; or, in other words, 
the person was born with them. 

“3, There is no process by means of which 
artificial spots bearing all the character of the 
marks can be produced.” 


JUDGMENT. 


On the 11th of June the case of Sally Miller 
versus Louis Belmonti was called up again and 
the report of the medical experts received. 
Could anything be offered by Mr. Grymes and 
his associates to offset that? Yes; they had one 
last strong card, and now they played it. 

It was, first, a certificate of baptism of a 
certain Mary’s child John, offered in evidence 
to prove that this child was born at a time when 
Salome Miiller, according to the testimony of 
her own kindred, was a year or two too young 
to become a mother; and secondly, the testi- 
mony of a free woman of color, that to her 
knowledge that Mary was this Bridget or 
Sally, and the child John this woman’s eldest 
son Lafayette. And hereupon the court an- 
nounced that on the morrow it would hear the 
argument of counsel. 

Salome’s counsel besought the court for a 
temporary postponement on two accounts: first, 
that her age might be known beyond a perad- 
venture by procuring a copy of her own birth 
record from the official register of her native 
Langensoultz, and also to procure in New 
Orleans the testimony of one who was profes- 
sionally present at the birth of her son, and who 
would swear that it occurred some years later 
than the date of the baptismal record just ac- 
cepted as evidence. 

“We are taken by surprise,” exclaimed in 
effect Roselius and his coadjutors, “in the pro- 
duction of testimony by the opposing counsel 
openly at variance with earlier evidence ac- 
cepted from them and on record. The act of 
the sale of this woman and her children from 
Sarah Canby to John Fitz Miller in 1835, her 
son Lafayette being therein described as but 
five years of age, fixes his birth by irresistible 
inference in 1830, in which year by the recorded 
testimony of her kindred Salome Miiller was 
fifteen years old.” . 

But the combined efforts of Roselius, Upton, 
and others were unavailing, and the newspapers 
of the following day reported: “This cause, 
continued from yesterday, came on again to- 
day, when, after hearing arguments of counsel, 
the court took the same under consideration.” 

It must be a dull fancy that will not draw 
for itself the picture, when a fortnight later the 
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court-room is filled again to hear the word of 
judgment. It is near the end of the hot far- 
southern June. The judge begins to read aloud. 
His hearers wait languidly through the pro- 
longed recital of the history of the case. It is 
as we have given it here: no use has been 
made here of any testimony discredited in the 
judge’s reasons for his decision. At length the 
evidence is summed up and every one attends 
to catch the next word, while every eye is on 
the white slave. The judge reads : 

“The supposed identity is based upon two 
circumstances; first, a striking resemblance of 
plaintiff to the child above mentioned and to 
the family of that child. Second, two certain 
marks or moles on the inside of the thighs [one 
on each thigh], which marks are similar in the 
child and in the woman. This resemblance and 
these marks are proved by several witnesses, 
Are they sufficient to justify me in declaring 
the plaintiff to be identical with the German 
child in question? I answer this question in 
the negative.” 

What stir there was in the room when these 
words were heard the silent records lying be- 
fore me do not tell, or whether all was silent 
while the judge read on; but by and by his 
words were these: 

“ T must admit that the relatives of the said 
family of redemptioners seem to be very firmly 
convinced of the identity which the plaintiff 
claims, . . . As, however, it is quite out of 
the question to take away a man’s property 
upon grounds of this sort, 1 would suggest that 
the friends of the plaintiff, if honestly convinced 
of the justice of her pretensions, should make 
some effort to settle a /’aimad/e with the de- 
fendant, who has honestly and fairly paid his 
money for her. They would doubtless find him 
well disposed to part on reasonable terms with 
a slave from whom he can scarcely expect any 
service after what has passed. Judgment dis- 
missing the suit with costs.” 

The white slave was still a slave. We are 
left to imagine the quiet air of dispatch with 
which as many of the counsel as were present 
gathered up any papers they may have had, 
exchanged a few murmurous words with their 
clients, and, hats in hand, hurried off and out 
to other business. Also the silent, slow dejec- 
tion of Salome, Eva, Frank, and their neigh- 
bors and kin as they rose and left the hall where 
a man’s property was more sacred than 4 
woman’s freedom. But the attorney had given 
them ground of hope. Application would be 
made for a new trial; and if this was refused, 
as it probably would be, then appeal would 
be made to the Supreme Court of the State, 

So it happened, Only two days later the 
plaintiff, through one of her counsel, the brothet 
of Frank Upton, applied for a new trial. She 
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stated that important evidence not earlier ob- 
tainable had come to light ; that she could pro- 
duce a witness to prove that John F. Miller 
had repeatedly said she was white; and that 
one of Miller’s own late witnesses, his own 
brother-in-law, would make deposition of the 
fact, recollected only since he gave testimony, 
that the girl Bridget brought into Miller’s 
household in 1822 was much darker than the 
plaintiff and died a few years afterwards, And 
this witness did actually make such deposition. 
In the six months through which the suit had 
dragged since Salome had made her first peti- 
tion to the court and signed it with her mark 
she had learned to write. The application for 
a new trial is signed “ Sally Miiller.” 

The new trial was refused. Roselius took an 
appeal. The judge allowed it, but required the 
amount of Salome’s bond to be doubled — this 
in face of his own characterization of her as “a 
slave from whom her master could scarcely ex- 
pect any service.” However, Frank Schuber 
doubled the bond and the case went up to the 
Supreme Court. 

In that court no witnesses were likely to be 
examined, New testimony was not admissible ; 
all testimony taken in the inferior courts “ went 
up” by the request of either party as part of 
the record, and to it no addition could ordi- 
narily be made. The case would be ready for 
argument almost at once. 


BEFORE THE SUPERIOR JUDGES. 


ONCE more it was May, when in the popu- 
lous but silent court-room the clerk announced 
the case of Miller versus Louis Belmonti, 


and John F. Miller, warrantor. Well-nigh a 
year had gone by since the appeal was taken. 
Two full years had passed since Madame Karl 
had found Salome in Belmonti’s cabaret. It 
was now 1845; Grymes was still at the head 
of one group of counsel, and Roselius of the 
other, There again were Eva and Salome, look- 
ing like an elder and a younger sister. On the 
bench sat at the right two and at the left two 
superior judges, and between them in the mid- 
dle the learned and aged historian of the State, 
Chief-Justice Martin. 

The attorneys had known from the first that 
the final contest would be here, and had saved 
their forces for this; and when on the rgth of 
May the deep, rugged voice of Roselius re- 
| sounded through the old Cabildo, a nine-days’ 

contest of learning, eloquence, and legal tactics 
had begun. Roseliug may have filed a brief, 
but I have sought it in vain, and his words 
in Salome’s behalf are lost. Yet we know one 
part in the defense which he must have re- 
tained to himself ; for Francis Upton was wait- 
ing in reserve to close the argument on the 
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last day of the trial, and so important a mat- 
ter as this that we shall mention would hardly 
have been trusted in any but the strongest 
hands. It was this: Roselius, in the middle of 
his argument upon the evidence, proposed to 
read a certain certified copy of a registry of 
birth. Grymes and his colleagues instantly ob- 
jected. It was their own best gun captured and 
turned upon them. They could not tolerate it. 
It was no part of the record, they stoutly main- 
tained, and must not be introduced norread nor 
commented upon. The point was vigorously 
argued on both sides; but when Roselius ap- 
pealed to an earlier decision of the same court 
the bench decided that, as then, so now, “ in 
suits for freedom, and in favorem libertatis, they 
would notice facts which come credibly be- 
fore them, even though they be dehors the 
record.” And so Roselius thundered it out. 
Theconsul for Baden at New Orleans had gone 
to Europe some time before, and was now 
newly returned. He had brought an official 
copy, from therecords of the prefect of Salome’s 
native village, of the registered date of her 
birth. This is what was now heard, and by it 
Salome and her friends knew to their joy, 
and Belmonti to his chagrin, that she was 
two years older than her kinsfolk had thought 
her to be. 

Who followed Roselius is not known, but by 
and by men were bending the ear to the soft 
persuasive tones and finished subtleties of the 
polished and courted Grymes. He left, we are 
told, no point unguarded, no weapon unused, 
no vantage-ground unoccupied. The high social 
standing and reputation of his client were set 
forth at their best. Every slenderest discrepancy 
of statement between Salome’s witnesses was 
ingeniously expanded. By learned citation and 
adroit appliance of the old Spanish laws con- 
cerning slaves, he sought to ward off as with a 
Toledo blade the heavy blows by which Rose- 
lius and his colleagues endeavored to lay upon 
the defendants the burden of proof which the 
lower court had laid upon Salome. He admit- 
ted generously the entire sincerity of Salome’s 
kinspeople in believing plaintiff to be the lost 
child; but reminded the court of the credu- 
lity of ill-trained minds, the contagiousness of 
fanciful delusions, and especially of what he 
somehow found room to call the inflammable 
imagination of the German temperament. He 
appealed to history; to the scholarship of the 
bench ; citing the stories of Martin Guerre, 
the Russian Demetrius, Perkin Warbeck, and 
all the other wonderful cases of mistaken or 
counterfeited identity. Thus he and his associ- 
ates plead for the continuance in bondage of a 
woman whom their own fellow-citizens were 
willing to take into their houses after twenty 
years of degradation and infamy, make their 
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oath to her identity, and pledge their fortunes 
to her protection as their kinswoman. 

Day after day the argument continued. At 
length the Sabbath broke its continuity, but 
on Monday it was resumed, and on Tuesday 
Francis Upton rose to make the closing argu- 
ment for the plaintiff. His daughter, Miss 
Upton, now of Washington, once did me the 
honor to lend me a miniature of him made 
about the time of Salome’s suit for freedom. 
It is a pleasing evidence of his modesty in the 
domestic circle — where masculine modesty is 
so rare— that his daughter had never heard 
him tell the story of this case, in which, it is 
- said, he put the first strong luster on his fame. 
In the picture he is a very David —“ ruddy and 
of a fair countenance” ; a countenance at once 
gentle and valiant, vigorousand pure. Lifting 
this face upon the wrinkled chief-justice and 
associate judges, he began to set forth the points 
of law, inan argument which, we are told, “ was 
regarded by those who heard it as one of the 
happiest forensic efforts ever made before the 
court.” 

He set his reliance mainly upon two points : 
one, that, it being obvious and admitted that 
plaintiff was not entirely of African race, the 
presumption of law was in favor of liberty and 
with the plaintiff, and therefore that the whole 
burden of proof was upon the defendants, Bel- 
monti and Miller; and the other point, that 
the presumption of freedom in such a case 
could be rebutted only by proof that she was 
descended from a slave mother. These points 
the young attorney had to maintain as best he 
could without precedents fortifying them be- 
yond attack; but “Adele versus Beauregard ” 
he insisted firmly established the first point and 
implied the court’s assent to the second, while 
as legal doctrines “ Wheeler on Slavery” up- 
held them both. When he was done Salome’s 
fate was in the hands of her judges. 

Almost a month goes by before their judg- 
ment is rendered. But at length, on the 21st of 
June, the gathering with which our imagination 
has become familiar appears for the last time. 
The chief-justice is to read the decision from 
which there can be no appeal. As the judges 
take their places one seat is left void ; it is by 
reason of sickness. Order is called, silence falls, 
and all eyes are on the chief-justice. 

He reads. To one holding the court's offi- 
cial copy of judgment in hand, as I do at this 
moment, following down the lines as the jus- 
tice’s eyes once followed them, passing from 
paragraph to paragraph, and turning the leaves 
as his hand that day turned them, the scene 
lifts itself before the mind’s eye despite every 
effort to hold it to the cold letter of the time- 
stained files of the court. Ina single clear, well- 
compacted paragraph the court states Salome’s 
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claim and Belmonti’s denial; in another, the 
warrantor Miller’s denial and defense ; and in 
two lines more, the decision-of the lower court, 
And now mark the strange utterance that fol- 
lows—esteemed right enough then and there, 
but already in our day repudiated by law and 
the best conscience of our nation, and destined 
yet to be abhorred by every right mind: 
“The first inquiry,” so reads the chief- 
justice —“ the first inquiry that engages our 
attention is, What is the color of the plaintiff?” 
But this is far from bringing dismay to Sa- | 
lome and her friends. 
“Persons of color”—meaning of mixed 
blood, not pure negro— “are presumed to 
be free. . . . The burden of proof is upon 
him who claims the colored person as a 
slave. . . . Inthe highest courts of the State 
of Virginia. . . a person of the complexion 
of the plaintiff, without evidence of descent from | 
aslave mother, would be released even on hadeas 
corpus. . . . Not only is there no evidence 
of her [plaintiff] being descended from a slave 
mother, or even a mother of the African race, | 


but no witness has ventured a positive opinion @ 


that she is of that race.” 

Glad words for Salome and her kindred, 
The reading goes on: “The presumption is 
clearly in favor of the plaintiff.” But suspense 
returns, for— “It is next proper,” the read- 
ing still goes on, “to inquire how far that § 
presumption has been weakened or justified 
or repelled by the testimony of numerous wit- 
nesses in the record. . . . If a number of, 
witnesses had sworn” —here the justice turns 
the fourth page; now he is in the middle of 
it, yet all goes well; he is making a compar 
ison of testimony for and against, unfavorable 
to that which is against. And now—“ But 
the proof does not stop at mere family resem- 
blance.” He is coming to the matter of the 
birth-marks, He calls them “evidence which 
is not impeached.” 

He turns the page again, and begins at the 
top to meet the argument of Grymes from the 
old Spanish Partidas. But as his utterance 
follows his eye down the page he sets that 
argument aside as not good to establish such 
a title as that by which Miller received the 
plaintiff. He exonerates Miller, but accuses 
the absent Williams of imposture and fraud 
One may well fear the verdict after that, But 
now he turns a page which every one can st 
is the last: 


It has been said that the German witnesses ale 
imaginative and enthusiastic, and their confident 
ought to be distrusted. That kind of enthusiasm 
is at least of a quiet sort, evidently the result of 
profound conviction and certainly free from 
taint of worldly interest, and is by no means incom 
patible with the most perfect conscientiousnes 

4. 
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If they are mistaken as to the identity of the plain- 
tiff; if there be in truth two persons about the 
same age bearing a strong resemblance to the fam~- 
ily of Miller [Miiller] and having the same identical 
marks from their birth, and the plaintiff is not the 
real lost child who arrived here with hundreds of 
others in 1818, it is certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary things in history. If she be not, then 
nobody has told who she is, After the most mature 
consideration of the case; weare of opinion the plain- 
tiff is free, and itis our duty to declare her so. 

It is therefore ordered, adjudged, and decreed, that 
the judgment of the District Court be reversed ; and 
ours is that the plaintiff be released from the bonds 
of slavery, that the defendants pay the costs of the 
appeal, and that the case be remanded for further pro- 
ceedings as between the defendant and his warrantor. 


So ends the record of the court. “ The ques- 
tion of damage,” says the Law Reporter, “ is the 


BOUT nine 
o'clock Tues- 
day evening we 
returned from the 
visit to the Buddhist 
lamasery described in 
THe CENTURY MaGa- 
zINE for March, and at 
eleven o’clock on the same night we ordered 
post horses at Selenginsk and set out for the 
Russo-Mongolian frontier town of Kiakhta 
(Kee-akh’-ta), distant about sixty miles. We 
ought to have arrived there early on the follow- 
ing morning; but in Siberia, and particularly in 
the Trans- Baikal (Trans-By-kal’), the traveleris 
always detained more or less by petty unfore- 
seen accidents and misadventures. We were 
stopped at midnight about six versts from Selen- 
ginsk by an unbridged river. Communication 
between the two shores was supposed to be 
maintained by means of a “karbass,” or rude 
ferryboat; but as this boat happened to be on 
the other side of the stream, it was of no use 
to us unless we could awaken the ferryman by 
calling to him. Singly and in chorus we shouted 
“ Kar-ba-a-a-ss!” at short intervals for an hour, 
without getting any response except a faint 
mocking echo from the opposite cliffs. Cold, 
sleepy, and discouraged, we were about to give 
it up forthe night awd return to Selenginsk, when 
we saw the dark outlines of a low, raft-like boat 
moving slowly up-stream in the shadow of the 
cliffs on the other side. It was the long-looked- 
for karbass. In half an hour we were again 
under way on the southern side of the river, 
and at three o'clock in the morning we reached 
the pust station of Povorotnaya (Po-vo-réte-na- 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 10, 
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subject-matter of another suit now pending 
against Jno. F. Miller and Mrs. Canby.” But 
I have it verbally from Salome’s relatives that 
the claim was lightly and early dismissed. Sa- 
lome being free, her sons were, by law, free 
also. But they came, and could come, only 
into a negro’s freedom, went to Tennessee and 
Kentucky, were heard of once or twice as 
stable-boys to famous horses, and disappeared. 
A Mississippi River pilot, John Given byname, 
met Salome among her relatives, and courted 
and married her. As might readily be sup- 
posed, this alliance was only another misfor- 
tune to Salome, and the pair separated. Salome 
went to California. Her cousin, Henry Schuber, 
tells me he saw her in 1855 in Sacramento 
City, living at last a respected and comfortable 
life. 
G. W. Cable. 


ya). Here, of course, there were no horses. The 
station house was already full of travelers 
asleep on the floor, and there was nothing for 
us to do except to lie down in an unoccupied 
corner near the oven, between two Chinese 
and a pile of medicinal deer-horns, and to get 
through the remainder of the night as best we 
could. 

All day Wednesday we rode southward 
through a rather dreary and desolate region 
of sandy pine barrens or wide stretches of 
short dead grass, broken here and there by 
low hills covered with birches, larches, and 
evergreens. Now and then we met a train 
of small one-horse wagons loaded with tea 
that had come overland across Mongolia from 
Pekin, or two or three mounted Buriats (Boor- 
yats) in dishpan-shaped hats and long brown 
kaftans (kaf-tans), upon the breasts of which 
had been sewn zigzags of red cloth that sug- 
gested a rude Mongolian imitation of the 
Puritan “ scarlet letter.” As a rule, however, 
the road seemed to be little traveled and scant- 
ily settled, and in a ride of nearly fifty miles 
we saw nothing of interest except here and 
there on the summits of hills small sacred piles 
of stones which Mr. Frost called “ Buriat 
shrines.” All over Siberia it is the custom of 
the natives when they cross the top of a high 
hill or mountain to make a propitiatory offer- 
ing to the spirits of storm and tempest. In 
the extreme north-eastern part of Siberia these 
offerings consist generally of tobacco, and are 
thrown out on the ground in front of some 
prominent and noticeable rock; but in the 
Trans-Baikal the Buriats and Mongols are ac- 
customed to pile a heap of stones beside the 
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road, erect thereon half a dozen rods or poles, 
and suspend from the latter small pieces of 
their clothing. Every pious traveler who passes 
a shrine of this sort on the summit of a moun- 
tain is expected to alight from his vehicle or 
dismount from his horse, tear off a little piece 
of his kaftan or his shirt, hang it up on one of 
these poles, and say a prayer. As a result of 
this ceremonial, every shrine presents to the 
traveler a sort of tailor’s collection of scraps 
and remnants of cloth of every conceivable 
kind, quality, and color, fluttering to the wind 
from slender poles that look like hastily im- 
provised fishing-rods. Theoretically this cus- 
tom would seem to be not wholly without 
its advantages. If a native was familiar with 
the clothing of his friends he could always 
tell by a simple inspection of one of these 
shrines who had lately passed that way, and, 
if necessary, he could trace any particular 
person from hilltop to hilltop by the strips of 
his shirt or the frayed edges of his trousers 
left hanging on the stone-ballasted fishing- 
rods as an offering to the mighty gods of the 
Siberian tempests. In practice, however, this 
might not be feasible unless one could remem- 
ber all the old clothes of the person whom one 
wished to trace and all the ancestral rags and 
tatters of that person’s family. From a careful 
examination that we made of a number of 
shrines we became convinced that every pious 
Buriat keeps a religious ragbag, which he car- 
ries with him when he travels and to which he 
has recourse whenever it becomes necessary to 
decorate the sacred fishing-poles of the storm- 
gods. I am sure that such miserable, decayed 
scraps and tatters of raiment as we saw flutter- 
ing in the wind over the shrines between Selen- 
ginsk and Kiakhta never could have been cut 
or torn from any garments that were actually 
in wear, 

The weather all day Wednesday was raw 
and cold, with occasional squalls ofrain or snow. 
We could get little to eat at the post stations, 
and long before it grew dark we were faint, 
hungry, and chilled to the bone. Nothing 
could have been more pleasant under such cir- 
cumstances than to see at last the cheerful glow 
of the fire-lighted windows in the little log 
houses of Troitskosavsk (Troy-its-ko-sdvsk), 
two miles and a half north of the Mongolian 
frontier. 

The three towns of Troitskosavsk, Kiakhta, 
and Maimachin (My-match’-in) are so situated 
as to form one almost continuous settlement 
extending across the Russo- Mongolian frontier 
about a hundred miles south and east of Lake 
Baikal, Troitskosavsk and Kiakhta are on the 
northern side of the boundary line, while Mai- 
machin is on the southern or Mongolian side 
and is separated from Kiakhta by a hundred 


and fifty or two hundred yards of unoccupied 
neutral ground. Of the three towns Troitsko- 
savsk is the largest, and from an administra- 
tive point of view the most important; but 
Kiakhta is nearest to the border and is best 
known by name to the world. 

Acting upon the advice of a merchant’s clerk 
whose acquaintance we had made on the Lake 
Baikal steamer, we drove through Troitskosavsk 
to Kiakhta and sought shelter in a house called 
“Sokoloff’s” (S6-ko-loff’s), which the mer- 
chant’s clerk had given us to understand was a 
good and comfortable hotel. When after much 
search we finally found it, we were surprised to 
discover that there was notasign of a hotel about 
it. The house stood in the middle of a large, 
wall-inclosed yard, its windows were dark, and 
although the hour was not a very late one the 
court-yard gate was shut and closely barred. 
After shouting, knocking, and kicking at the 
gate for five or ten minutes we succeeded in 
arousing a sharp-tongued maid-servant, who 
seemed disposed at first to regard us as burglars 
or brigands. Upon becoming assured, however, 
that we were only peaceable travelers in search 
of lodgings, she informed us with some asperity 
that this -was not a hotel, but a private house, 
Mr. Sokoloff, she said, sometimes received 
travelers who came to him with letters of in- 
troduction ; but he did not open his doors to 
people whom nobody knew anything about, 
and the best thing we could do, in her opinion, 
was to go back to Troitskosavsk. As we had 
no letters of introduction, and as the young 
woman refused to open the gate or hold any 
further parley with us, there was obviously 
nothing for us to do but to recognize the sound- 
ness of her judgment and take her advice. We 
therefore climbed into our telega, drove back 
to Troitskosavsk, and finally succeeded in find- 
ing there a Polish exile named Klembotski 
(Klem-bét-skee), who kept a bakery and who 
had a few rooms that he was willing to rent, 
even to travelers who were not provided with 
letters of introduction. As it was after ten 
o'clock, and as we despaired of finding a better 
place, we ordered our baggage taken to one 
of Mr. Klembotski’s rooms. It did not prove 
to be a very cheerful apartment. The floor 
was made of rough-hewn planks, the walls were 
of squared logs chinked with hemp-fibers, there 
was no furniture except a pine table, three 
stained pine chairs, and a narrow wooden couch 
or bedstead, and all guests were expected to 
furnish their own bedding. After a meager 
supper of tea and rolls we lay down on the 
hard plank floor and tried to get to sleep, but 
were forced, as usual, to devote a large 
of the night to researches and investigations 
in a narrowly restricted and uninteresting de 





partment of entomology. Thursday forenoon 
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we hired a peculiar Russian variety of Irish 
jaunting-car, knownin Siberia asa “ dolgushka” 
(dol-godésh-ka), and set out for Kiakhta, where 
we intended to call upon a wealthy Russian 
tea merchant named Lushnikoff (Lodsh-nee- 
koff), who had been recommended to us by 
friends in Irkutsk. 

Troitskosavsk, Kiakhta, and Maimachin are 
situated in a shallow and rather desolate valley, 
beside a small stream that falls into the Selenga 
(Sel-en-ga’) River. Thenearly parallel and gen- 
erally bare ridges that form this valley limit 
the vision in every direction except to the 
southward, where, over the housetops and gray 
wooden walls of Maimachin, one may catch 
a glimpse of blue, hazy mountains far away 
in Mongolia, Kiakhta, which stands on the 
border line between Mongolia and Siberia, 
does not appear at first sight to be anything 
more than a large, prosperous village. It con- 
tains a greater number of comfortable-looking 
two-story log dwelling-houses than are to be 
found in most East Siberian villages, and it 
has one or two noticeable churches of the 
Russo-Greek type with white walls and bel- 
fries surmounted by colored or gilded domes; 
but one would never suppose it to be the most 
important commercial point in Eastern Siberia. 
Through Kiakhta, nevertheless, pass into or 
out of Mongolia every year Russian and 
Chinese products to the value of from twenty 
to thirty million rubles ( 10,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000). Nearly all of the famous “overland” 
tea consumetl in Russia is brought across 
Mongolia in caravans from northern China, 
enters the Empiré through Kiakhta, and after 
being carefully repacked and sewn up in raw 
hides is transported across Siberia a distance 
of nearly four thousand miles to St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, or the great annual fair of Nizhni 
Novgorod (Neezh’-nee Név-go-rod). Through 


Kiakhta are also imported into Russia silks, 
crapes, and other distinctively Chinese prod- 
ucts, together with great quantities of com- 
pressed, or “brick,” tea for the poorer classes 
of the Russian people and for the Kirghis 
(Keér-gees), Buriats, and other native tribes. 
The chief exports to the Chinese Empire are 
Russian manufactures, medicinal deer-horns, 
ginseng, furs, and precious metals in the shape 
of Russian, English, and Americancoins, Even 
the silver dollars of the United States find 
their way into the Flowery Kingdom through 
Siberia. Among the Russian merchants living 
in Kiakhta are men of great wealth, some of 
whom derive from their commercial transac- 
tions in general, and from the tea trade in 
articular, incomes varying from $75,000 to 
$1 50,000 per annum. 

We found Mr. Lushnikoff living in a com- 
fortably furnished two-story house near the 
center of the town, and upon introducing our- 
selves as American travelers were received 
with the sincere and cordial hospitality that 
seems to be characteristic of Russians every- 
where, from Behring Strait to the Baltic Sea. 
In the course of lunch, which was served soon 
after our arrival, we discussed the “ sights ” of 
Kiakhta and Maimachin, and were informed 
by Mr. Lushnikoff that in his opinion there 
was very little in either town worthy of a 
foreign traveler’s attention. Maimachin might 
perhaps interest us if we had never seen a 
Chinese or Mongolian city, but Kiakhta did 
not differ essentially from other Siberian set- 
tiements of its class, 

After a moment’s pause he asked suddenly, 
as if struck by a new thought, “ Have you 
ever eaten a Chinese dinner?” 

“ Never,” I replied. 

“ Well,” he said, “ then there is one new 
experience that I can give you. I'll get upa 
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Chinese dinner for you in Maimachin day 
after to-morrow. I know a Chinese merchant 
there who has a good cook, and although I can- 
not promise you upon such short notice a din- 
ner of more than forty courses, perhaps it will 
be enough to give you an idea of the thing.” 

We thanked him and said that although we 
had had little to eat since entering the Trans- 
Baikal except bread and tea, we thought that 
a dinner of forty courses would be fully ade- 
quate to satisfy both our appetites and our 
curiosity. 

From the house of Mr. Lushnikoff we went 
to call upon the Russian boundary commis- 
sioner, Mr. Sulkofski (Sool-k6f-skee), who lived 
near at hand and who greeted us with as 
much informal good-fellowship as if we had 
been old friends. We were very often surprised 
in these far-away parts of the globe to find our- 
selves linked by so many persons and associa- 
tions to the civilized world and to our homes. 
In the house of Mr. Lushnikoff, for example, we 
had the wholly unexpected pleasure of talking 
in English with Mrs. Hamilton, a cultivated 
Scotch lady, who had come to Kiakhta across 
China and Mongolia and had been for several 
years a member of Mr. Lushnikoff’s family. 
In the person of the Russian boundary com- 
missioner we were almost as much surprised 
to find a gentleman who had met many officers 
of the /eannette arctic exploring expedition— 
including Messrs. Melville and Danenhower ; 
who had seen the relief steamer Rodgers in her 
winter quarters near Behring Strait; and who 
was acquainted with Captain Berry of that ves- 
sel and with the “ Herald” correspondent, Mr. 
Gilder. 

After another lunch and a pleasant chat of 
an hour or more with Mr. Sulkofski, Frost and 
I returned to Troitskosavsk and spent the 
remainder of the afternoon in exploring the 
bazar, or town market, and the queer Chinese 
and Mongolian shops shown in the illustration 
on page 78. In one of these shops we were 
astonished to find an old second-hand copy of 
Dickens’s “ All the Year Round.” How it came 
there I could hardly imagine, but it seemed to 
me that if the periodical literature of Great 
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Britain was represented in one of the shops of 
the Troitskosavsk bazar we ought to find there 
also a copy of some American magazine left 
by a “ globe-trotter” from the United States, 
My professional and patriotic pride would not 
allow me to admit for a moment that “ All the 
Year Round” might have a larger circulation 
in outer Mongolia than THe Century MaGa- 
zine. After long and diligentsearch in a queer 
dark second-hand booth kept by a swarthy 
Mongol, I was rewarded by the discovery of 
a product of American genius that partly sat- 
isfied my patriotism and served as a tangible 
proof that New England marks the time to 
which all humanity keeps step. It was an old 
second-hand clock, made in Providence, Rhode 
Island, the battered and somewhat grimy face 
of which still bore in capital letters the char- 
acteristic American legend, “Thirty Hour 
Joker.” Mongolia might know nothing of 
American literature or of American magazines, 
but it had made the acquaintance of the Amer- 
ican clock ; and although this particular piece 
of mechanism had lost its hands, its “ ‘Thirty 
Hour Joker” was a sufficiently pointed allu- 
sion to the national characteristic to satisfy the 
most ardent patriotism. An American joker 
does not need hands to point out the merits 
of his jokes, and this mutilated New England 
clock, with its empty key-hole eyes and its 
battered but still humorous visage, seemed to 
leer at me out of the darkness of that queer 
old second-hand shop as if to say, “ You may 
come to Siberia, you may explore Mongolia, 
but you can’t get away from the American 
joker.” I was a little disappointed not to find 
in this bazar some representative masterpiece 
of American literature, but I was more than 
satisfied a short time afterward when I discov- 
ered in a still wilder and more remote part of 
the Trans-Baikal a copy of Mark Twain's “Life 
on the Mississippi” and a Russian translation 

of Bret Harte’s “ Luck of Roaring Camp.” 
On Friday, October 2, Mr. Frost and! 
again visited Kiakhta and went with the bound- 
ary commissioner, Mr. Sulkofski, to call upon 
the Chinese governor of Maimachin. ‘The 
Mongolian town of Maimachin is separated 
from Kiakhta by a hundred and fifty 
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or two hundred yards of neutral 
ground, through the middle of 
which is supposed to run the bouné 
ary line between the two great emt 
pires. Maimachin is further sepe 
rated from Kiakhta by a high plank 
wall and by screens, or pagoda 
shaped buildings, that mask the a 
trances to the streets so that the ouF 
side barbarian cannot look into thé 
place without actually enteri it, 


and cannot see anything beyo 
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wooden walls after he has entered it. It would 
be hard to imagine a more sudden and start- 
ling change than that brought about by a walk 
of two hundred yards from Kiakhta to Mai- 
machin. One moment you are in a Russian 
provincial village with its characteristic shops, 
log houses, golden-domed churches, droshkies 
(drésh-kees),soldiers,and familiar peasant faces; 
thenextmoment you pass behind the high screen 
that conceals the entrance to the Mongolian 
town and find yourself apparently in the middle 
of the Chinese Empire. You can hardly believe 
that you have not been suddenly transported 
on the magical carpet of the “ Arabian Nights” 
over a distance of a thousand miles. The town 
in which you find yourself is no more like the 
town that you have just left than a Zui pueblo 
is like a village in New England, and for all 
that appears to the contrary you might suppose 
yourself to be separated from the Russian Em- 
pire by the width of a whole continent. The 
narrow, unpaved streets are shut in by gray, 
one-story houses, whose windowless walls are 
made of clay mixed with chopped straw, and 
whose roofs, ornamented with elaborate carv- 
ing, show a tendency to turn up at the corners ; 
clumsy two-wheel ox-carts, loaded with boxes 
of tea and guided by swarthy Mongol drivers, 
have taken the place of the Russian horses and 
telegas ; Chinese traders in skull-caps, loose 
flapping gowns, and white-soled shoes appear 
at the doors of the court-yards instead of the 
Russian merchants in top-boots, loose waist- 
coats, and shirts worn outside their trousers 
whom you have long been accustomed to see; 
and wild-looking sunburned horsemen in deep 
orange gowns and dishpan-shaped hats ride in 
now and then from some remote encampmentin 
the great desert of Gobi, followed, perhaps, by 
a poor Mongol from the immediate neighbor- 
hood, mounted upon a slow-pacing ox. Wher- 
ever you go, and in whatever direction you 
look, China has taken the place of Russia, and 
the scenes that confront you are full of strange, 
unfamiliar details. 

We drove with a Russo-Chinese interpreter 
. to the residence of the “ surguche ” (soor-goo- 
chay’), or Chinese governor,— which was dis- 
tinguished from all other houses by having 
two high poles tipped with gilded balls erected 
in front of it,;— and after being introduced to his 
Excellency by Mr. Sulkofski were invited to 
partake of tea, sweetmeats, and “ maigalo ” (my- 
ga-lo), or Chinese rice-brandy. We exchanged 
with the governor a number of ceremonious 
and not at all exciting inquiries and replies 
relative to his and our health, affairs, and general 
well-being, drank three or four saki-cups of 
maigalo, nibbled at some candied fruits, and 
then, as the hour for his devotions had arrived, 
went with him by invitation to the temple and 
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saw him say his prayers before a large wooden 
idol to an accompaniment made by the slow 
tolling of a big, deep-toned bell. The object 
of the bell-ringing seemed to be to notify the 
whole population of the town that his Excel- 
lency the governor was communing with his 
Joss. When we returned to his house Mr, 
Frost drew a portrait of him as with an amus- 
ing air of conscious majesty he sat upon a 
tiger skin in his chair of state, and then, as we 
had no excuse for lingering longer, we took 
our leave, each of us receiving a neatly tied 
package in which were the nuts, sweetmeats, 
and candied fruits that had been set before us 
but had not been eaten. 

We wasted the rest of the afternoon in try- 
ing to get photographs of some of the strange 
types and groups that were to be seen in the 
Maimachin streets. Again and again we were 
surrounded by forty or fifty Mongols, Buriats, 
and nondescript natives from the great southern 
steppes, and again and again we set up the 
camera and trained it upon a part of the pictur- 
esque throng. Every time Mr. Frost covered 
his head with the black cloth and took off 
the brass cap that concealed the instrument's 
Cyclopean eye, the apprehensive Celestials 
vanished with as much celerity as if the artist 
were manipulating a Gatling gun. We could 
clear a whole street fromone end to the other 
by merely setting up the camera on its tripod 
and getting out the black cloth, and I seriously 
thought of advising the Chinese governor to 
send to America for a photographic outfit to 
be used in quelling riots. He could disperse a 
mob with it more quickly and certainly than 
with a battery of mountain howitzers. If I 
remember rightly, Mr. Frost did not succeed in 
getting pictures of any animated objects that 
day except a few Mongol ox-teams and two 
or three blind or crippled beggars who could 
not move rapidly enough to make their escape. 
At a later hour that same afternoon, in the 
bazar of Troitskosavsk, he came near being 
mobbed while trying to make a pencil drawing 
of a fierce-looking Mongol trader, and was 
obliged to come home witi: his sketch unfin- 
ished. We both regretted, as we had regretted 
many times before, that we had neglected to 
provide ourselves with a small detective camera. 
It might have been used safely and success- 
fully in many places where the larger instru- 
ment excited fear or suspicion. 

Our Chinese dinner in Maimachin Saturday 
afternoon was a novel and interesting experi- 
ence. It was givenin the counting-house of 
a wealthy Chinese merchant, and the guests 
present and participating comprised six or 
eight ladies and gentlemen of Mr. Lushnikoff’s 
acquaintance, as well as Mr. Frost and me. 
The table was covered with a white cloth, and 
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was furnished with plates, cups and saucers, 
knives and forks, etc., in the European fashion. 
Ivory chopsticks were provided for those who 
desired them, but they were used by the Russian 
and American guests only in a tentative and 
experimental way. When we had all taken 
seats at the table a glass flagon containing a 
peculiar kind of dark-colored Chinese vinegar 
was passed round, and every guest poured 
about half a gill of it into a small saucer be- 
side his plate. 

“What is the vinegar for?” I asked Mr. 
Lushnikoff. 

“To dip your food in,” he replied. “The 
Chinese in Maimachin eat almost everything 
with vinegar. It is n’t bad.” 

As I had not the faintest idea what was 
coming in the shape of food, I reserved my 
judgment as to the expediency of using vinegar 
and maintained an attitude of expectancy. In 
a few moments the first course was brought in. 
I will not undertake to say positively what it 
was, but I find it described in my note-book 
as “a prickly sea-weed or sea plant of some 
kind, resembling stiff moss.” It had presum- 
ably been boiled or cooked in some way, but 
I cannot venture to affirm anything whatever 
with regard to it except that it was cold and 
had a most disagreeable appearance. Each 
of the Russian guests took a small quantity 
of it, sopped a morsel in the dark-colored 
vinegar, and ate it, if not with relish, at least 
with heroic confidence and composure. There 
was nothing for Mr. Frost and me to do but 
to follow the example. The next nine courses, 
taking them in order, I find described in my 
note-book as follows: 

1. Shreds of cold meat embedded in small 
diamond-shaped molds of amber-colored jelly. 

2. Black mushrooms of a species to me un- 
known. 

3. Salad of onions and finely shredded herbs. 

4. Lichens from birch trees. 

5. Thin slices of pale, unwholesome-look- 
ing sausage, component materials unknown. 

6. Small diamonds, circles, and squares of 
boiled egg, dyed in some way so as to resem- 
ble scraps of morocco leather. 

7. The tails of crawfish fried brown. 

8. Long-fronded sea-weed of a peculiar 
grass-green color. 

g. Curly fibers of some marine plant that 
looked like shredded cabbage. 

I do not pretend to say that these brief 
entries in my note-book describe with scientific 
accuracy the articles of food to which they 
relate. I did not know, and could not find out, 
what many of the courses were, and all I 
could do was to note down the impression that 
they made upon me and call them by the 
names of the things that they seemed most to 


resemble. All of these preparations, without 
exception, were served cold and were eaten 
with vinegar. Over a brazier of coals on a 
broad divan near the table stood a shallow 
pan of hot water, in which were half immersed 
three or four silver pots or pitchers containing 
the colorless rice-brandy known as maigalo, 
After every course of the dinner a servant 
went round the table with one of these pitchers 
and filled with the hot liquor a small porcelain 


cup like a Japanese saki-cup that had been 


placed beside every guest’s plate. 
I had heard a short time before this an 
anecdote of an ignorant East Siberian peasant, 


who in making an excavation for some pur- | 


pose found what he supposed to be the almost 
perfectly preserved remains of a mammoth, 
With the hope of obtaining a reward he de- 


termined to report this extraordinary find to § 
the ispravnik, and in order to make his story § 


more impressive he tasted some of the flesh 
of the extinct beast so that he could say to 
the police officer that the animal was in such 


a state of preservation as to be actually eatable, § 


An investigation was ordered, a scientist from 


the Irkutsk geographical society was sent to § 


the spot, and the remains of the mammoth 
were found to be a large deposit of the peculiar 
Siberian mineral known as “ gorni kozha” 
(gér-nee k6-zhaa), or “ mineral leather.” The 
irritated ispravnik, who felt that he had been 
made to appear like an ignorant fool in the 
eyes of the Irkutsk scientists, sent for the peas- 
ant and said to him angrily, “ You stupid block- 
head! Did n’t you tell me that you had actually 
eaten some of this stuff? It is n’t a mammoth 
at all; it’s a mineral —a thing that they take 
out of mines.” 

“TI did eat. it, Barin” (Bah-rin, meaning 
“ Master”), maintained the peasant stoutly; 
“but,” he added, with a sheepish self-excusa- 
tory air, “ what can’t you eat with butter?” 

As the servants in Maimachin brought round 
and handed to ussuccessively black mushrooms, 
crawfish tails, tree-lichens, and sea-weed I 
thought of the peasant’s mammoth and said 
to myself, “ What can’t one eat with vinegar 
and Chinese brandy ?” 

After the last of the cold victuals had been 
served and disposed of the dishes were cleared 
away, thesaucers were replenished with vinegat, 
and the hot courses came on as follows: 

1. Meat dumplings, consisting of na 
minced veal inclosed in a covering of dou 
and boiled. 

Mr. Frost, by some occult process of divin 
tion, discovered, or thought he discovered, that 
the essential component of these dumpling 
was young dog, and he firmly refused to have 
anything whatever to do with them even! 
combination with vinegar. I reproached hi 
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for this timidity, and assured him that such 
unfounded prejudices were unworthy the char- 
acter of a man who professed to be a traveler 
and an investigator, and a man, moreover, who 
had already spent three years in the Russian 
Empire. Had I known, however, what was yet 
to come, I think I should have held my peace. 

2. Finely minced meat pressed into small 
balls and fried. 

3. Small meat pies, or péaids. 

4. Boiled fowl, served in a thick whitish 
gravy with large snails. 

Atthiscoursel felt compelled to draw the line. 
The snails had turned black in the process of 
cooking and resembled nothing so much as 
large boiled tomato-vine worms; and although 
I drank two cupfuls of hot rice-brandy with the 
hope of stimulating my resolution up to the 
point of tasting them, my imagination took 
the bit between its teeth and ran away with 
my reason. 

5. Fat of some kind in soft, whitish, translu- 
cent lumps, 

6. Roast sucking pig, served whole. 

This was perhaps the most satisfactory course 
of the whole dinner, and as I ate it I thought 
of Charles Lamb’s well-known essay describing 
the manner in which the Chinese discovered 
the great art of roasting young pig, and de- 
cided that I too would burn down a house if 
necessary in order to obtain it. 

7. Small pieces of mutton spitted on long, 
slender iron needles and roasted over a hot fire. 

8. Chicken in long, thin, shredded fibers, 
served with the broth. 

g. Boiled rice. 

10. Peculiar, hard, woody mushrooms, or 
lichens, boiled and served with brown gravy. 

11. Thin, translucent, and very slippery mac- 
aroni, cooked in a Chinese samovar. 

12. Cocks’ heads with sections of the necks; 
and finally, 

13 to 19. Different kinds of soup served si- 
multaneously, 

The soups virtually brought the dinner to 
anend. The table was again cleared, the vine- 
gar-saucers and saki-cups were removed, and 
the servants brought in successively nuts and 
sweetmeats of various sorts, delicious “flower 
tea,” and French champagne. 

The dinner occupied about three hours, and 
within that time every guest partook of thirty 
or forty courses, consumed from one to three 
saucerfuls of Chinese vinegar, drank from fifteen 
to twenty-fiv€ saki-cupfuls of hot rice-brandy 
flavored with rose, and washed down the last 
mouthfuls of Chinese confectionery with bum- 
pers of champagne to the health of our host. 

That we were able to get to our droshkies 
without assistance, and did not all die of acute 
indigestion before the next morning, must be 


regarded as a piece of good luck so extraor- 
dinary as to be almost miraculous. My cu- 
riosity with regard to a Chinese dinner was 
completely satisfied. Ifthe Chinese dine in this 
way every day I wonder that the race has not 
long since become extinct. One such dinner, 
eaten late in the fall, would enable a man, I 
should think, if he survived it, to go into a 
cave like a bear and hibernate until the next 
spring, 

I little thought when I drove away from the 
Chinese merchant’s counting-house in Mai- 
machin late that afternoon that I had enjoyed 
the last recreation I should know for months 
to come, and that I was looking at the old 
Mongolian town for the last time. Early Sun- 
day morning I was taken sick with a violent 
chill, followed by high fever, severe headache, 
pain in the back, cough, languor, and great 
prostration. It was the beginning of a serious 
illness, which lasted nearly two weeks and 
from which I did not fully recover for three 
months. With that sickness began the really 
hard and trying part of my Siberian experience. 
Up to that time I had had at least strength to 
bear the inevitable hardships of life and travel 
in such a country; but after that time I was 
sustained chiefly by will power, quinine, and 
excitement, It is unnecessary to describe the 
miseries of sickness in such a place as that 
wretched room adjoining Klembotski’s bakery 
in the frontier town of Troitskosavsk. There are 
no entries in my note-book to cover that un- 
happy period of my Siberian life; but in a let- 
ter that I managed to write home from there 
I find my circumstances briefly described in 
the words, “ It is one thing to be sick at home 
in a good bed, in clean linen and with some- 
body to take care of you; but it is quite another 
thing to lie down sick like a dog on a hard 
plank floor, with all your clothes on, and in 
the paroxysms of fever be tormented to the 
verge of frenzy by bedbugs.” I had no bedding 
except my sheepskin overcoat and a dirty 
blanket, and although I tried the hard bed- 
stead, the floor, and the table by turns, I could 
not anywhere escape the fleas and the bedbugs. 
I tried at first to treat my illness myself with a 
small case of medicines that I had brought 
with me; but learning that there was a Russian 
physician in the town, I finally sent for him. 
He began giving me ten-grain doses of quinine, 
which ultimately broke the fever, and at the 
end of twelve days, although still very weak, 
I was able to be up and to walk about. 

I fully realized for the first time while lying 
sick in Klembotski’s bakery what a political 
exile must suffer when taken sick in a roadside 
étape. In addition, however, to all that I had 
to endure the exile must live upon coarse food, 
breathe air that is more or less foul or infected, 
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and perhaps lie in leg-fetters upon a hard 
plank sleeping-bench. Mr. Charushin (Char- 
o6-shin), a political convict whose acquaint- 
ance I made in Nerchinsk (Nér-chinsk), was 
not released from his leg-fetters even when 
prostrated by typhus fever. 

On the 15th of October Mr. Frost and I 
left ‘Troitskosavsk for Selenginsk. I felt very 
weak and dizzy that morning and feared that 
I was about to have a relapse; but I thought 
that even a jolting telega in the open air could 
hardly be a worse place in which to be’sick than 
the vermin-infested room that I had so long oc- 
cupied, and I determined that if I had strength 
enough to walk out to a vehicle I would make 
astart. Werode aboutsixty miles that day, spent 
the night in the post station of Povorotnaya 
(Po-vo-réte-na-ya), and reached Selenginsk 
early the next forenoon. In this wretched little 
Buriat village there were three interesting polit- 
ical exiles whom I desired tosee, and westopped 
there for one day for the purpose of making 
their acquaintance. Their names were Con- 
stantine Shamarin (Shah-m4h-rin), a young 
student from Ekaterineburg; Mr. Kardashoff 
(Kar-da-shdff), a Georgian from the Cauca- 
sus; and Madame Breshkofskaya (Bresh-k6ff- 
ska-ya), a highly educated young married lady 
from the city of Kiev (approximately Keev). 
Mr. Kardashoff and Madame Breshkofskaya 
had both served out penal terms at the mines 
of Kara (Kah-rah), and I thought that I could 
perhaps obtain from them some useful informa- 
tion with regard to the best way of getting to 
those mines, and the character of the officials 
with whom I should there have to deal. 

Mr. Shamarin, upon whom I called first, was 
a pleasant-faced young fellow twenty-four or 
twenty-five years of age, of middle height and 
quiet, gentlemanly bearing, with honest, trust- 
worthy, friendly eyes that inspired confidence 
as soon as one looked at him. His history 
seemed to me to furnish a very instructive 
illustration of the complete disregard of personal 
rights that characterizes the Russian Govern- 
ment in its dealings with citizens who happen 
to be suspected, with or without reason, of 
political untrustworthiness. While still a uni- 
versity student he was arrested upon a political 
charge, and after being held for three years in 
one of the bomb-proof case- 
mates of the Trubetskoi 
(Troo-bet-skéy) bastion in 
the fortress of Petropav- 
lovsk  (Pet-ro-p4v-lovsk) 
. was finally tried by a court. 
| ‘ The evidence against him 
was so insignificant that 
the court contented itself 
with sentencing him to 
two months’ imprisonment. 
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Holding a man in solitary confinement for 
three years in a bomb-proof casemate before 
trial, and then sentencing him to so trivial a 
punishment as two months’ imprisonment, is in 
itself a remarkable proceeding, but I will let 
that pass without comment. Mr. Shamarin 
certainly had the right, at 
the expiration of the two 
months, to be set at liberty, 
inasmuch as he had borne 
the penalty inflicted upon 
him by virtue of a judicial 
sentence pronounced after 
due investigation and trial. 
The Government, how- 
ever, instead of liberating him, banished him 
by administrative process to a village called 
Barguzin (Bar-goo-zin), in the territory of 
the Trans-Baikal, more than four thousand 
miles east of St. Petersburg. In the summer of 
1881 he, with three other politicals, including 
Madame Breshkofskaya, made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to escape across the Trans-Baikal 
to the Pacific Ocean with the hope of there 
getting on board an American vessel. For this 
he was sent to a native ooloos in the sub-arctic 
province of Yakutsk (Yah-kodétsk), where he 
was seen by some or all of the members of the 
American expedition sent to the relief of the sur- 
vivors of the arctic exploring steamer Jeannette, 
In 1882 or 1883 he was transferred to Selenginsk, 
and in the autumn of 1884 his term of exile ex- 
pired, leaving him in an East Siberian village 
three thousand miles from his home withoutany 7 
means of getting back. The Government does ~~ 
not return to their homes the political exiles 
whom it has sent to Siberia unless such exiles 
are willing to travel by étape with a returning 
criminal party. Owing to the fact that parties 
going towards Russia do not make as close con- 
nections with the armed convoys at the étapes 
as do parties coming away from Russia, their ~ 
progress is very slow. Colonel Zagarin, the In- 
spector of Exile Transportation for Eastem  ~ 
Siberia, told me that returning parties are 
about three hundred days in making the thou- 
sand-mile stretch between Irkutsk (Eer-kootsk) 
and Tomsk. Very few political exiles are will- 
ing to live a year in fever-infected and vermin- 
infested étapes even for the sake of getting 
back to European Russia; and unless they can 
earn money enough to defray the expenses of 
such a journey, or have relatives who are able 
to send them thenecessary money, they remaif 
in Siberia. I helped one such political to get 
home by buying, for a hundred rubles, a collec 
tion of Siberian flowers that he had made, and 
I should have been glad to help Mr. Shamarin; — 
but he had been at work for more than a yea! ~ 
upon an index to the public documents in the — 
archives of the old town of Selenginsk, extend- ~ 
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ing over a period of a hundred and thirty years, 
and he hoped that the governor would pay 
him enough for this labor to enable him to 
return to European Russia at his own expense. 
The correspondence of the political exiles in 
Selenginsk is under police control; that is, 
all their letters are read and subjected to cen- 
sorship by theispravnik. When Mr. Shamarin’s 
term of exile expired he was, of course, de jure 
and de facto a free man. He sent a petition to 
the governor of the province asking that the 
restrictions upon his correspondence be re- 
moved. The governor referred the matter to 
the ispravnik and the ispravnik declined to 
remove them. Therefore, for more than a year 
after Mr. Shamarin’s term of banishment had 
expired, and after he had legally re-acquired all 
the rights of a free citizen, he could receive and 
send letters only after they had been read and 
approved by the police. How exasperating 
this cool, cynical, almost contemptuous dis- 
regard of personal rights must be to a high- 
spirited man the reader can perhaps imagine 
if he will suppose the case to be his own. 
While Mr, Shamarin and I were talking, 
Madame Breghkofskaya came into the room 
and I was introduced to her. She was a lady 
perhaps thirty-five years of age, with a strong, 
intelligent, but not handsome face, a frank, un- 
reserved manner, and sympathies that seemed 
to be warm, impulsive, and generous. Her 
face bore traces of much suffering, and her 
thick, dark wavy hair, which had been cut 
Vou. XXXVIII.—11. 


short in prison at the mines, was streaked here 
and there with gray; but neither hardship, nor 
exile, nor penal servitude had been able to 
break her brave, finely tempered spirit, or to 
shake her convictions of honor and duty. She 
was, as I soon discovered, a woman of much 
cultivation, having been educated first in the 
women’s schools of her own country, and then 
at Zurich in Switzerland. She spoke French, 
German, and English, was a fine musician, and 
impressed me as being in every way an attract- 
ive and interesting woman. She had twice been 
sent to the mines of Kara,—the second time 
for an attempt to escape from forced coloni- 
zation in the Trans-Baikal village of Barguzin, 
—and after serving out her second penal term 
had again been sent as a forced colonist to 
this wretched, God-forsaken Buriat settlement 
of Selenginsk, where she was under the direct 
supervision and control of the interesting chief 
of police who on the occasion of our first visit 
had accompanied us to the Buddhist lamasery 
of Goose Lake. There was not another edu- 
cated woman, so far as I know, within a hun- 
dred miles in any direction ; she received from 
the Government an allowance of a dollar and 
a quarter a week for her support; her corre- 
spondence was under police control; she was 
separated for life from her family and friends ; 
and she had, it seemed to me, absolutely noth- 
ing to look forward to except a few years, more 
or less, of hardship and privation, and at last 
burial in a lonely graveyard beside the Selenga 
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River, where no sympathetic eye might ever 
rest upon the unpainted wooden cross that 
would briefly chronicle her life and death. ‘The 
unshaken courage with which this unfortunate 
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woman contemplated her dreary future, and 
the faith that she manifested in the ultimate 
triumph of liberty in her native country, were 
as touching as they were heroic. Almost the 
last words that she said to me were: “ Mr. 
Kennan, we may die in exile, and our children 
may die in exile, and our children’s children 
may die in exile, but something will come of 
it at last.” I have never seen nor heard of 
Madame Breshkofskaya since that day. She 
has passed as completely out of my life as if 
she had died when I bade her good-bye; but 
I cannot recall her last words to me without 
feeling conscious that all my standards of cour- 
age, of fortitude, and of heroic self-sacrifice 
have been raised for all time, and raised by 
the hand of a woman. Interviews with such 
political exiles — and I met many in the Trans- 
Baikal — were to me a more bracing tonic than 
medicine. I might besick and weak, I might feel 
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that we were having a hard life, but such ex- 
amples of suffering nobly borne for the sake of 
a principle and for an oppressed people would 
have put a soul under the ribs of death. 











TROITSKOSAVSK. 
We ieft Selenginsk at four o’clock on the 

afternoon of Friday, October 16, and aftera “| 
ride of a hundred and eight miles, which we 
madein less than twenty-four hours, reached the 
district town of Verkhni U dinsk (Vérkh-nee 06- 
dinsk). The weather, particularly at night, was 
cold and raw, and the jolting of the springless 
post vehicles was rather 

trying to one who had not 
yet rallied from the weak- 
ness and prostration of 
fever; but the fresh open 
air was full of invigoration, 
and I felt no worse, at 
least, than at the time of 
our departure from ‘Troits- 
kosavsk, although we had 
made in two days and nights a distance of 4 
hundred and seventy miles. There were two 
prisons in Verkhni Udinsk that I desired to in- 
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A STREET IN MAIMACHIN, 

spect; and as early as possible Sunday morning as possible for our inspection : half the prison- 

I called upon the ispravnik, introduced my- ers were out in the court-yard, the doors and 

' self as an American traveler, exhibited my windows of nearly all the kameras had been 

the | open letters, and succeeded in making an thrown open to admit the fresh air, and the 

or a » engagement with that official to meet him at floors of the corridors and cells did not seem 

| we 4 the old prison about noon. to me to be disgracefully dirty. The prison 

| the : The ostrog of Verkhni Udinsk, which serves was originally built to accommodate 170 pris- 

06- = at the same time as a local prison, a forward- oners. At the time of our visit it contained 

was ~~] ing prison, and a place of temporary detention 250, and the ispravnik admitted, in reply to 

sless for persons awaiting trial, is an old weather- my questions, that in the late fall and winter it 


beaten, decaying log-building situated on the frequently held 700. The prisoners were then 
high right bank of the Selenga River, about a compelled to lie huddled together on the floors, 
mile below the town. It does not differ essen- under the low sleeping-platforms, in the corri- 
tially from a log étape of the old Siberian type dors, and even out in the court-yard. What the 
except in being a little higher from foundation condition of things would be when 700 poor 
to roof, and jp having a sort of gallery in every wretches were locked up for the night in an 
kamera, or cell, so arranged as to serve the air space intended for 170, and in winter, when 
purpose of a second story. This gallery, which the windows could not be opened without 
was reached by a steep flight of steps, seemed freezing to death all who were forced to lie 
to me to have been put in as an afterthought near them, I could partly imagine. The prison 
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of a in order to increase the amount of floor space at such times must be a perfect hell of misery. 
two available for nares, or sleeping-platforms. The Mr. M. I. Orfanoff (Or-fan-off), a well- 
o In- prison had evidently been put in as good order known Russian officer who inspected this 
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ostrog at intervals for a number of years pre- 
vious to our visit, has described it as follows 
in a book published at Moscow under all the 
limitations of the censorship : 


The first ostrog in the Trans-Baikal is that of 
Verkhni Udinsk,. It stands on the outskirts of the 
town, on the steep, high bank of the Selenga River. 
Over the edge of this bank, distant only five or six 
fathoms from the ostrog, are thrown all the prison 
filth and refuse, so that the first thing that you no- 
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He was simply astounded. ‘‘How can people sleep,” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘on this wet, foul floor and under 
such insupportable conditions ?’’ He shouted indig- 
nantly at the warden and the other prison authori- 
ties, but he could change nothing. 


It has been argued by some of my critics 
that I exaggerate the bad condition of Siberian 
prisons and étapes; but I think I have said noth- 
ing worse than the words that I have above 
quoted from a book written by an officer in 
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tice as you approach it at any time except in win- 
ter is an intolerable stench. The prison itself is an 
extremely old two-story log-building intended to ac- 
commodate 740 prisoners.1 During my stay in Si- 
beria I had occasion to visit it frequently. I never 
saw it when it held /ess than 500, and at times there 
were packed into it more than 800.2 |remember 
very well a visit that I once made to it with the 
governor of the Trans-Baikal. He arrived in winter 
and went to the prison early in the morning, so 
that the outer door of the corridor was opened [for 
the first time that day] in his presence. The stench 
that met him was so great that, in spite of his desire 
to conceal from the prisoners his recognition of the 
fact that their accommodations were worse than 
those provided for dogs, he could not at once enter 
the building. He ordered the opposite door to be 
thrown open, and did not himself enter until a strong 
wind had been blowing for some time through the 
prison. The first thing that he saw in one corner of 
the corridor was an overflowing ‘‘ parasha,”? and 
through the ceiling*was dripping filth from a similar 
parasha in the story above. In that corner of the 
corridor he found six men lying on the floor asleep. 


THE NEW PRISON IN VERKHNI UDINSK. 


3. TYPE OF NEW TRANS-BAIKAL ETAPES. 


the service of the Russian Government and 
published at Moscow in 1883 under all the 9 
limitations and restrictions of the censorship! 
Through this prison of Verkhni Udinsk pass 9 
every year educated and refined men and @ 
women sent to the Trans-Baikal for political @ 
offenses, and through it Madame BreshkofF @ 
skaya passed four times on her way to and from 
the mines of Kara. I am glad, however, to be 
able to say that the old ostrog at Verkhni § 
Udinsk will soon become, if it has not already § 
become, a thing of the past. A large new 
forwarding prison had just been finished at the § 
time of our arrival, and it was to be opened, § 
the ispravnik said, as soon as the necessary at 


1 The ispravnik told me 170. The lesser number is § 
probably nearer the truth. 

2 The italics are Mr. Orfanoff’s own. x 

3 This isthe name given by Russian prisoners 0 © 
the excrement tub. : 

4 “ Afar” (V’Dalee), by M. I. Orfanoff, pp. 220-222 § 
Moscow: Kushnereff & Co., 1883. 
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A PART OF CHITA FROM 


rangements could be made for the larger guard 
that it would require. 

As soon as we had finished our inspection 
of the old ostrog, we went with the ispravnik 
to see the new prison that was intended to take 
its place. It was a large four-story structure of 
brick, stuccoed and painted white, with two 
spacious wings, a large court-yard, and a sepa- 
rate building for the accommodation of political 
prisoners and the prison guard. The kameras 
were all large, well lighted, and well ventilated, 
and every one of them above the basement story 
had an extensive outlook over the surrounding 
country through at least three large windows. 
The corridors were twelve or fifteen feet wide ; 
the stairways were of stone with iron balus- 
trades; the solitary-confinement cells were as 
spacious as an ordinary American hall-bed- 
room; the arrangements for heating, ventila- 
tion, and cleanliness seemed to me to be as 
nearly perfect as they could be made; and as 

a whole the prison im- 
pressed me as being the 
very best I had seen in 
Russia, and one of the best 
I had ever seen in any 
country. Its cost was about 
200,000 rubles ($100,000), 
and it was intended to ac- 
commodate 440 prisoners. 
I expressed my satisfaction 
to the ispravnik, and said 
that I had not seen so good 
a prison in the Empire. 





THE “HOTEL PETERBURG.” 


“Yes,” he replied ; “ if they do not overcrowd 
it, it will be very comfortable. But if we have 
to shut up 700 prisoners in the old prison we 
shall probably be expected to put 3000 into 
this one, and then the state of things will be al- 
most as bad as ever.” Whether the ispravnik’s 
fears have been justified by events, I do not 
know; but the factremains that the new prison at 
Verkhni Udinsk is far and away the best build- 
ing of its kind that we saw in the Empire except 
at St. Petersburg, and we were more than grati- 
fied to see at last some tangible evidence that 
the Russian Government does not regard the 
sufferings of its exiled criminals with absolute 
indifference. 

We left Verkhni Udinsk on Monday, Octo- 
ber 19, for a ride of about three hundred miles 
to the town of Chita, which is the capital of the 
Trans-Baikal. The weather was more wintry 
than any that we had yet experienced ; but no 
snow had fallen, the sky was generally clear, 
and we did not suffer much from cold except 
at night. At first the road ran up the shallow, 
barren, uninteresting valley of the Uda (O6-da) 
River, between nearly parallel ranges of low 
mountains, and presented, so far as we could 
see, little that was interesting. The leaves had 
all fallen from the trees; the flowers, with the 
exception of here and there a frost-bitten dan- 
delion, had entirely disappeared ; and winter 
was evidently close at hand. We traveled night 
and day without rest, stopping only now and 
then to visit a Buddhist lamasery by the road- 
side or to inspect an étape. The Government 
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has recently expended three or four hundred 
thousand rubles ($150,000 to $200,000) in the 
erection of a line of new étapes through the 
Trans-Baikal. ‘These buildings, the general ap- 
pearance of which is shown in one of the three 
combined illustrations on page 80, are rather 
small and are not well spoken of by the officers 
of the exile administration ; but they seemed to 
us to be a great improvement upon the étapes 
between ‘Tomsk and Irkutsk. 

On Thursday, October 22, about fifty miles 
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(Cheé-tah), and took up our quarters in a 
hotel kept by a Polish exile and known as the 
“ Hotel Peterburg.” Chita, which is the capital 
of the Trans-Baikal and the residence of the 
governor, is a large, straggling, provincial town 
of about four thousand inhabitants, and, as 
will be seen from the illustration on page 81, 
does not differ essentially from other Siberian 
towns of its class. It has a public library, a 
large building used occasionally as a theater, 
and fairly good schools; politically and socially 

it is perhaps the most important 
















from Chita we crossed 
a high, mountainous 
ridge near the post sta- 
tion of Domnokluchef- 
skaya (Dom-no-kloo- 
chéf-ska-ya) and rode 
down its eastern slope to 
one of the tributaries of 


the great river Amur 
(Am-mooér). We _ had 
crossed the watershed 


that divides the river sys- 
tems of the Arctic Ocean 
from the river systems 
of the Pacific, and from 
that time America began 
to seem nearer to us across the Pacific than 
across Siberia. American goods of all kinds, 
brought from California, suddenly made their 
appearance in the village shops; and as I saw 
the American tin-ware, lanterns, and “ Yankee 
notions,” and read the English labels on the cans 
of preserved peaches and tomatoes, it seemed to 
me as if in the immediate future we ought from 
some high hill to catch sight of San Francisco 
and the Golden Gate. A few kerosene lamps 
and a shelf full of canned fruits and vegetables 
brought us in imagination five thousand miles 
nearer home. 

About noon we arrived cold, tired, and 
hungry at the Trans-Baikal town of Chita 






place in the territory of which it 
is the capital. Its chief interest 
for us, however, lay in the fact 
that it is a famous town in the 
history of the exile system. ‘To 
Chita were banished, between 
1825 and 1828, most of the gal- 
lant young noblemen who vainly 
endeavored to overthrow the 
Russian autocracy and to estab- 
lish a constitutional form of 








THE HOUSES OF THE DECEMBRIST EXILES IN CHITA, 


government at the accession to the throne of 
the Emperor Nicholas in December, 1825. 
Two of the log houses in which these so- 
called Decembrist exiles lived are still stand- 
ing, and one of them is now occupied as a car- 
penter’s shop, and is a general rendezvous by 
later politicals who followed the example set 
by the Decembrists and met the same fate. 
The colony of exiles in Chita at the time 
of our visit comprised some of the most inter- 
esting men and women whom we met in the 
Trans-Baikal. We brought letters of introduc- 
tion to them from many of their comrades in 
other parts of Siberia, were received by them 
with warm-hearted hospitality and perfect trust, 
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A MEETING OF 


and spent with them many long winter even- 
ings in the upper room of the old Decembrist 
house, talking of the Russian revolutionary 
movement, of the fortress of Petropavlovsk, of 
the Kharkoff Central Prison, and of the mines 
of Kara. Such meetings as that pictured above 
were of almost daily or nightly occurrence, and 
are among the pleasantest recollections of our 
East Siberian life. I shall not undertake, at 
the end of an article, to make the reader ac- 
quainted with these political exiles, but shall 
reserve an account of their lives and characters 
for a future paper, descriptive of our second 
visit to Chita, on our way back from the mines, 
when we spent in the upper room of the little 
carpenter-shop the greater part of every night 
for two weeks. 


THROUGH THE 


POLITICAL 


TRANS-BAIKAL. 


EXILES IN CHITA, 


Owing to the absence of the governor of 
the province, we could not obtain in Chita per- 
mission to visit and inspect the Kara prisons 
and mines; but the governor’s chief of staff, 
upon whom I called, did not seem to have 
any objection to our going there and making 
the attempt. He said he would telegraph the 
commanding officer about us, and gave me one 
of his visiting-cards as a substitute for a letter 
of introduction. It did not seem to me likely 
that a simple visiting-card, without even so 
much asa penciled line, would unlock the doors 
of the dread Kara prisons; but it was all that 
we could get, and on the 24th of October we 
set out for our remaining ride of three hundred 
miles to the mines. 

George Kennan. 





TOM’S STRATEGY. 


By the author of “Two Runaways,” “ De Valley an’ de Shadder,” etc. 


73 HA’ yer gwine do wi’ dat gun ?” 
It was Tempy Taylor who pro- 
pounded the question, and she 
did it in a tone of voice that 
would have attracted any- 
body’s attention. She was a 
tall, heavy, masculine woman of some two hun- 
dred odd pounds, and as she straightened up 
over the washtub under the chinaberry tree at 
the end of her cabin, she was indeed a formi- 
dable-looking figure. Her great black, muscular 
arms drooped towards the scrubbing-board that 
reclined in the tub, and her hands grasped a 
wet garment upon which she had been expend- 
ing some of her prodigious strength. The per- 
son addressed was a small old man whose 
face was pretty well covered with a gray, kinky 
beard. He nervously shifted the weapon he 
bore, an ancient muzzle-loading fowling-piece 
with a wire-wrapped stock and reed ramrod, 
and affected an easy, conciliatory manner. 
“Des gwine down yander on de crik. Ole 
buck rabbit down dere ev’y day ’bout dis time. 
‘Spec’ he oughter be ende pantime Mammy Jo’ 
git heah ende morndin’.” The voice was drawl- 


ing and childlike in its modulations. He struck 
the right chord and very skillfully. Mammy 
Jo’ was the mother of the Amazon at the tub, 


and had sent word of her intended visit. The 
little old man moved off slowly with a peculiar 
shuffling motion. “ Dat ’possum mighty fine 
back yander,” he ventured, with a motion of 
his head towards the cabin, “ but ’t ain’t gwine 
ter las’ all day.” As he passed on his ear 
waited for a harsh summons, but heard only 
the mutterings of his spouse when she plunged 
a little more vigorously into her work. The little 
strip of pine woods towards which his face was 
turned seemed to approach at a snail’s pace 
only, but he was afraid to change the gait he 
had chosen. As he stepped at last into the 
friendly cover of the trees he stole a backward 
glance over his shoulder, and then abruptly 
quickened his motions. At the same instant 
his whole manner changed, and when pres- 
ently he heard his nameecho through the wood, 
borne upon the imperative tones of a pair of 
prodigious female lungs, he laughed aloud and 
held on his way. The woman at the tub talked 
to herself. 
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“ Mighty takin’ on ‘bout Mammy Jo’ all er 
sudd’n. Mammy Jo’! Mammy Jo’! Heap 
he kyar bout Mammy Jo’,” she laughed scorn- 
fully. “ Better be out en dat patch pick’n’ 
cott’n or en dem pease. Ef hit wuz lef’ ter Aim, 
dat steer go ‘long ter town ter be sold, ’stidder 
de cott’n-bag. / know him; he can’t fool me. 
Gi’ ‘im time an’ he go skipp’n’ ’bout over yon- 
ner at de Stillson place, de lyin’ little debbil.” 
She gave the shirt of her absent lord a vicious 
wring as if she felt him in it, and lifted up her 
voice, obeying a sudden impulse : 

“You Torm!!!” There was no reply ex- 
cept a few echoes that mocked her. “ He heah 
me,” she continued, resuming her labors ; and 
then she resumed too the thread of her revery. 
“ ¢ Morndin’, Sis’ ’Lizer ; how yo’ he’th ter-day, 
ma’am? Morndin’, Sis’ Chloey; I hope yer 
feelin’ berry well, ma’am.’” She imitated the 
insinuating, childlike tones of her absent spouse 
and repeated her scornful laugh. “ Nex’ time 
I heah ’bout ’im gwine over deir, I ‘ll bre’k 
ev’y bone en ’is triflin’ hide.” 

But Tom was thinking no longer of his in- 
dustrious and indignant spouse. He was 


rapidly moving along the new line of depart- 
ure from home and the haunts of the buck 
rabbit in the creek bottom. He had a slight 
limp, caused by a bale of cotton rolling against 
his leg when he was young, and as he trotted 


along, his funny little figure bobbing up and 
down caused the powder-horn under his arm 
and the shot-gourd to swing out and collide 
fiercely. 

A couple of miles glided away thus, when 
suddenly out from under his feet a rabbit scur- 
ried a few yards away, and pricking up his ears 
looked back at the rude disturber of his after- 
noon ramble. Tom brought the gun down 
across his knee, cocked it successfully, the 
hammer going back half a circle with three 
distinct clicks, rested it for a moment against 
a tree, aimed long and carefully, and pulled the 
trigger. There was a deafening explosion ; the 
little old man staggered back six feet, the muz- 
zle of his gun dropped to the ground, and the 
rabbit sprung high in the air, turned a somer- 
sault, and fell dead. Had there been a witness 
present, he would have observed that the ground 
about the unfortunate animal was more or less 
torn up for a space of twenty feet square. Tom 
rushed in and secured his prize, then carefully re- 
loaded his weapon and resumed his journey. He 
had not gone far before a rooster, leading his 
family among the dead leaves of some scrub 
oaks, straightened up and uttered an inquiring 
cackle. At the same instant a hound near at 
hand gave vent to a prolonged howl, and bark- 
ing fiercely galloped out towards the new- 
comer. Tom entered a small clearing, where 
stood a log cabin with a garden at the rear, 

VoL. XXXVIII.—12. 


guarded from a couple of cadaverous-looking 
pigs and the chickens by a split-picket fence re- 
enforced with brush. Inthe doorway sata young 
woman twisting her hair into the tight little 
rolls which all of the kinky-headed race affect 
under the idea that straight hair will finally re- 
sult therefrom. 

“ How yer do, Sis’ Chayney ? How yo’ he’th 
ter-day, ma’am ?” Tom had reduced his-gait, 
and his voice rose and fell melodiously. The 
woman laughed, showing a mouthful of daz- 
zling teeth. 

“I’m toler’ble. Setdown. How yerdo, Unc’ 
Torm?” 

“ Des so, so.” He laid the rabbit on the 
single step beside her feet and continued face- 
tiously : 

“ Spec’ dat rabbit knowed wha’ I wuz gwine, 
an’ des git right en de way ter come erlong 
too.” The woman laughed again. She stole 
a look at Tom as she sat up with both hands 
over her head, engaged upon a final knot. 

“ How ’e know ?” 

Tom raised his eyebrows and scratched his 
ear. 

“ He knowed I warn’ gwine home,” he said 
slowly; and meeting the comic look on his 
face with one of intelligence, she threw her 
head back and gave expression to her mood 
again. She did not thank him for the gift, but 
took it ip as she rose and turned it over. 
“ Rabbit fat,” she said, and laid it on the 
water-bucket shelf, just inside. “ How yer lef’ 
Aunt Tempy ?” 

“ She putty well,” said Tom, carelessly. He 
was studying the toe of his foot visible through 
a rift in his well-worn brogan. Again the laugh 
of the woman, this time from the inside of the 
house, reached him. 

“'Tempy gwine ter be heah en dis worl’ w’en 
you an’ me done gone,” she called out. ‘Tom 
passed his hand over his face and looked as if 
the idea was not a pleasant one. “ Better bring 
yo’ cher enside,” added the woman after a few 
moments, and he complied. ‘Then she began 
to busy herself straightening things in the sim- 
ple room, and as she worked the conversation 
went on. 

“Unc’ Josh Sims gwine ter preach ter-mor- 
row,” she said. “ He come erlong heah des 
now an’ he ‘low dat he wuz gwine ter turn all 
de niggers over ’bout heah, ’count er dey deb- 
blement.” 

“ Dey es er-needin’ hit,” said Tom. “ Ef I 
had er seen ’im I ’d er got squar’ wid some, 
sho’ ’s you born.” 

“ Oom-hoo! An’ I reck’n some seen ’im ’fo’ 
now an’ ten’ ter dat ’head er you. Maybe 
some done got squar’ wid ole man Torm,” 
She was passing him as she spoke, and gave 
him a sharp slap on the jaw. 
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CHAPTER II, 


WHEN Tom, warned by the sinking sun, set 
his face homeward, he took a course that would 
carry himin or about the creek bottom to which 
he had ostensibly set out. His way led him 
by the log church in which a neighborhood 
preacher or elder held forth every Sunday, 
except when the famous and eccentric Rev. 
Joshua Sims visited it, which was three or four 
times a year. As he approached the edifice, 
which stood in a pine thicket and boasted of a 
bush-arbor awning in front, he heard the voice 
of a preacher breaking loudly upon the after- 
nooncalm. Never before had ‘Tom known of 
achurch meeting on Saturday afternoon. It 
was the time universally claimed by the negroes 
for town shopping or loafing. He knew of no 
one recently dead ; and, besides, had any one 
died that late in the week the body would 
have been saved until Sunday. In open-mouth 
astonishment, therefore, Tom approached at the 
side. Sure enough “ preaching ” was going on. 
His first impulse was to enter; but, still sus- 
picious, he placed his eye at a crevice and 
looked through. There was only one person 
within the church, and that was the Rev. Joshua 
Sims. Standing in the pulpit, he was preach- 
ing to an imaginary audience the sermon evi- 
dently prepared for the nextday. Tom squatted 
down on his haunches, and a broad, comprehen- 
sive grin lighted his face as he realized the situa- 
tion. The speaker thundered over the book lying 
upon the pulpit, slapping it vigorously from 
time to time, and walking from side to side. 
Half of the Rev. Joshua Sims’s success lay in his 
figure, tempestuous delivery, and thrilling tones, 
and he knew it. The sermon was delivered in 
ashout, and wherever in a sentence the speaker 
sought for a word he would prolong the pre- 
ceding tone with “er-rer.” Sometimes saliva 
from his mouth flew over the pulpit into the 
vacant auditorium, as foam is tossed from a 
horse’s mouth. 

Tom had missed the text and indeed most of 
the sermon, but this much reached him through 
the crevice : 

“ Shake off yo’ weights! Shake ’em off! Dey 
es good ter put on er race-horse w’en dey es 
er-trainin’ 'im ; but w’en de time come ter race 
dey must be shook off. Ef yer gwine ter run 
er race wid de debble shake off dem weights, 
an’ go et fum de drop er de hat. 

“ Shake off yo’ weights! Shake ’em off! Sis- 
ter, ef hit ’s fine clo’es, shake ’em off! Shake ’em 
off! Dey ain’ no fine clo’es in hebben; de an- 
gels don’t wear nuthin’ but de plaines’ kine. 
Yer can’t run no race wid er long gown hangin’ 
ter yer an’ er bustle an’ er hoop er-floppin’ 
roun’. Yer can’t run no race wid dem sacks 
an’ high hats an’ fedders ter ketch de win’, an’ 


dem high-heel shoes er-ketchin’ en de grass. 
Shake ’em off! Shake off yo’ weights ! 

“ Shake off yo’ weights! Shake ’em off, brud- 
ders! Yer can’t run er race wid de debble an’ 
yer full er whisky. Er wise man ‘ill take er 
gourd er spring water at de start an’ go bare- 
footed, like Moses roun’ de bush, an’ trus’ de 
Lord, when ’e want mo’, ter run er branch ’cross 
de road, like ’e does fur de mule gwine ter town. 
Shake off de weights; shake ’em off! 

“ Shake off yo’ weights! How does po’ sin- 
ner run? He runs wid de weights on, an’ deb- 
ble keep right ‘long at ’is heels, so close sinner 
heah him laugh. Dey trabble ‘long tergedder, 
an’ bimeby, ’fo’ dey gits ter de las’ mile-pos’, 
debble trip up po’ sinner an’ win de race. Shake 
off yo’ weights! Oh, shake ’em off! 

“ How do de righteous run? He strips off 
de weights an’ cuts out. Mos’ ’fo’ yer know 
’e gwine run, ’e done gone; an’ debble come 
erlong an’ find trail so cole ’e don’t know wha’ 
good man gone, an’ ’e winde race. Shake off 
yo’ weights! Yer all got weights, an’ I’m gwine 
tell yer ’bout’em. Deir’s sump’n enside already 
tell yer, but I ’m gwine ter tell out loud so 
ev’ybody know yer been tole.” He descended 
from the pulpit and marched up to the amen 
corner, still talking. “ Here ’s Bre’r Dan! 
Here ’s Bre’r Dan! Bre’r Dan got weights, an’ 
’e ain’ shake ’em off. What es dem weights’s 
name? ‘Too much corn en ’is crib fur de size 
er ’is crop! Too much cott’n en ’is crib fur de 
size er ‘is patch! Too many chickens en de 
pan fur two hens an’ er rooster! Too many 
shotes erbout Chrismus fur er no-sow man. 
Shake off yo’ weights, Bre’r Dan; shake ’em off! 
Oh, w’at es sech er sinner like? He like er 
one-legged grasshopper, w’a’ think ’e es er- 
jumpin’ somewhar, w’en ev’ybody know ’e jes 
tu’nnin’ roun’ en de road, p’intin’ er new way 
ev’y time.” 

Tom rolled over on the ground outside and 
kicked his heels in the air, convulsed with 
laughter. “Somebody done got squar’ wid 
Unc’ Dan,” he gasped. Then he quickly rose 
up an’ glued his eye to the crack again. The 
preacher was standing with uplifted hands over 
another imaginary sinner. 

“ An’ heah ole Black Aleck! Bre’r Aleck got 
weights. No chutch on Sunday fur Aleck. 
Mus’ fish tro’tline an’ hunt squ’r’l. Mus’ hoe de 
gyardin an’ hunt guinea-nes’ en de jimsun 
weeds. Mus’ do anythin’ but heah de Lord’s 
word, ’cept’n’ ole Unc’ Josh come ter preach. 
Dem de weights Bre’r Aleck got. Shake ’em 
off, er-rer! Shake ’em off! Oh, w’at es sech er 
sinner like? He like er las’-ye’r wasp en er 
spider web — holler an’ dry, an’ ’is wings won’t 
flop no mo’, 

“ An’ heah es Bre’r Clay. Heah es my dear 
Bre’r Clay. Bre’r Clay got weights. W’at 
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kind er weights ’e tryin’ ter run wid? Lazy 
weights. Won’t work cott’n-patch, won’t work 
tater-patch, won’t work collurd-patch, won’t 
work nowhar. O Lord! did anybody ever see er 
lazy man win er race ? ’T ain’t gwine ter he’p 
yer, Bre’r Clay, ter put on dem good clo’es 
heah an’ say ‘Amen,’ an’ ‘ Bless de King,’ an’ 
‘He’p, Lord!’ loud ’n anybody ef yer lef’ de 
ole ’ooman an’ de chillun ter work all de week. 
Shake off de weights, Bre’r Clay. Shake’em off! 
Oh, w’at es sech er sinner like? He like er 
tadpole en er mud-puddl’, w’at done dry up 
‘fo’ time come fur ’im ter drop ’is tail an’ be 
er frog.” 

Tom went over on the ground while Black 
Aleck was being dealt with, and he was too 
weak with laughter to sit up during the time 
devoted to Clay.. Presently he heard : 

“An’ heah Sis’ Tilly. Heah es dear Sis’ 
Tilly. W’at es Sis’ Tilly’s weights? She got 
weights ter shake off. She run roun’ tellin’ tales 
on oth’r ’oomen’s husbun’s —” 

“ QOoom-hoo!” 

Tom cocked his head up as he uttered this 
assenting exclamation and listened. 

“ An’ she scole—” 

“ Dat ’s right!” 

“ An’ mek troubl’ ev’ywhar she go.” 

“Somebody done got squar’ wid Aun’ 
Tilly !” Tom ducked his head down and rolled 
over again. 

“ Shake ’em off, deah sister! Shake ’em off! 
Oh, what es sech er sinner like? She like er 
cockleburr en de tail uv er dry cowhide an’ 
gone ter markit; no good heah an’ no good 
deir. 

“ An’ heah Bre’r Torm.” The preacher was 
right over the crevice, and his voice sounded 
like thunder in the ears of the startled eaves- 
dropper outside. “ Little Bre’r Torm. He tryin’ 
ter run wid big weights. W’at es Bre’r Torm’s 
weights ? He heah ter see dis ’ooman, an’ yon- 
ner ter see dat ’ooman; fus’ one way an’ den 
ernudder, an’ er wife down yonner home t’ink 
’e gone huntin’ ev’y time ’e take ’is gun.” -A 
horrible groan broke from the lips of the trem- 
bling man without, and a cold sweat started 
forth all over him. In a frenzy of terror he 
raised himself to his knees and brought the old 
gun to full cock. Then, realizing what he was 
doing, he returned the hammer to a safer place 
with feverish anxiety. The Rev. Joshua Sims 
heard nothing but his own voice. “Shake’em 
off, Bre’r Torm! Shake ’em off! Yer can’t run 
no race wid dem weights er-hangin’ on yer. Oh, 
wat es'sech er sinner like? He like er snake 
en de grass, an’ fus’ t’ing ’e know ’e gwine ter 
lan’ en de fire wid ’is back broke.” 

Tom’s hilarity was all gone. If that sermon 
was preached on the morrow he might not lit- 
erally land in the fire with his back broke, but 
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his back would suffer until the sensations would 
make it appearso. He left almost as suddenly 
as his mirth. Gliding into the woods he made 
his way to the bend in the road, then, as if 
struck with a new idea, stopped short and tooka 
seat on a stump. In an attitude of profound 
reflection he waited until, having finished his 
sermon, the preacher came down the road with 
great dignity. When he reached the vicinity 
of the little man the latter started suddenly, 
looked over his shoulder, and an affable and 
delighted expression dawned upon his face. 

“ How do yer do, Bre’r Sims? Lord, I wuz 
des er-sayin’ how I ’u’d like ter see Bre’r Sims, 
an’ heah ’e come er-walkin’ right erlong.” By 
this time he was up and shaking the new- 
comer’s hand. “ Wha’ yer gwine dis time er 
day?” The Rev. Joshua returned the greeting, 
but with less demonstration. 

“Well, I wuz er-gwine down ter Sis’ Thom- 
son’s.” 

“ Wha’ dat!” Tom threw up both hands in 
well-affected astonishment. “ Man, night ketch 
yer ’fo’ yer git half way deir! No, sah; yer 
come erlong wid me. Tempy 'll be proud ter 
see Bre’r Sims, an’ I ’spect by now dat ’possum 
w’at wuz er-cookin’ while back done got done.” 
Tom laughed, and slapped his companion on 
the back. The Rev. Joshua Sims was a large, 
heavy man, with around, full jaw and a well-fed 
look. It’really mattered little to him where he 
spent the night, and the ’possum decided the 
point. He suffered himself to be led off. ‘Tom, 
having gotten himself well under way, continued 
gayly: 

“ I knowed dat ’possum up ter sump’n, Las’ 
night de rooster call me ter run deir quick. 
Bre’r’ Possum wuz squattin’ en de hen-hous’ des 
like ’e been sont fur an’ come; an’ heah’t is.” 
Tom wagged his head sagaciously. “ Oomp! 
Ef I c’u’d des jump Bre’r Rabbit now, ’spect 
he ’d he’p bre’kfus’ mightily.” And he began 
to peer around with a great show of eagerness. 

“ Did n’t yer shoot erwhile back? Heah 
somebody over yonner ’bout Sis’ Chayney’s.” 

Tom shook his head, “ ’Spect dat wuz one 
dem Gillus boys. Dey all time bangin’ way 
over deir. When Tom shoot, sump’n gwine 
hang ‘bout ‘is clo’es.” He lifted gun 
quickly and sighted it towards of 
bushes, then took it dowm ‘ 

« Dat mullein leaf down deir foolfhe. ~ Look 
mighty like er molly-cott’n.”! But Brother 
Sims plodded along behind the loquacious lit- 
tle man, his mind on other things again. 


CHAPTER III, 


Tempy received the pair gra¢jogsly. She 
was a devout church woman on Sundays. Like 
1 Rabbit. 
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most negro women, she had infinite respect 
for preachers; and this respect in the case of 
the Rev. Joshua Sims was mixed with some- 
thing of fear, for his methods in the pulpit were 
exceedingly pointed and personal, as has per- 
haps been gathered, and ridicule has a dis- 
astrous effect upon ignorant people. She vied 
with ‘Tom in attentions to the shepherd. One 
placed a chair near the door; the other 
brought a gourd of water. One took his hat 
and Bible; the other got him afan. Presently 
there came a lull in their ministrations, for 
the reason that there was nothing left to be 
done for the guest. Then Tom plucked the 
sleeve of his life partner at an opportune 
moment and glided out the back door behind 
the chicken-house. Puzzled by this demonstra- 
tion, Tempy looked out after him. Presently 
she saw his head thrust out and his features 
working mysteriously. She took a pan in her 
hand as if on some domestic mission and went 
behind the chicken-house also. Tom straight- 
ened up his little body and looked her full in 
the face. Her mountain of flesh loomed above 
him, but his assumption of a common danger 
had made him bold. 

“Put dat ’possum on de table, Tempy,” he 
said in a tragic whisper. 

“W’at I gwine ter put Mammy Jo’s ’possum 
on table fur?” In her surprise and indignation 
she did not trouble herself to subdue her voice. 
Tom grasped her with both hands. 

“Sh-h-h-h!” he said. “ Don’t let ’im heah, 
Tempy”; and his voice was just audible, while 
his features shifted themselves as under the 

ressure of some great emotion. “ I wuzer-com- 
in’ ‘long by de chutch des now an’ Bre’r Sims 
wuz en deir er-preachin’ by hisse’f, er-gittin’ 
ready fur ter-morrer, He des gi’ de niggers 
de wuss raspin’ y’ ever heah— Dan, an’ Clay, 
an’ Aleck, an’ Sis’ Tilly—” A low chuckle 
escaped from Tempy’s lips. 

“Need n’ laugh; he tech on you too,” 

“W’at ’e say bout me?” 

Tempy bristled up, but instantly looked 
around as if afraid of being heard. 

“Sh-heh! He gi’ yer fits. Can’t tell w’at 
’e did say: Somebody been tellin’ lies bout yer, 
sho’. He ain’ say nuthin’ ’bout me, but ’e gi’ 
yer dé wuss sort er name fur lyin’ an’ er-tarkin’ 
’roun’— ” 

“ Be deir in one minute!” Tom elevated 
his voice as if he heard the Rev. Joshua Sims 
calling. “ Put dat possum on table, Tempy.” 
Snatching up an armful of wood he went in, 
tossed it down noisily on the fireplace, and 
joined his guest in the broad passage-way be- 
tween the two rooms of the little home. 

Half an hour later the three sat down to 
eat. There was a scarcity of crockery, and 
there were only two forks, and all had to drink 
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water from a single gourd that hung by the 
bucket; but this did not lessen their enjoy- 
ment of the meal. There was plenty of hot, 
“ crackling ” bread, great generous pones that 
crumbled under the eager fingers of the men ; 
and there was the ’possum warmed over, with 
its halo of baked sweet potatoes, and all as 
brown as a partridge’s back. The eyes of the 
Rev. Joshua Sims danced at the sight of this 
dish; and when, having quartered the animal, 
‘Tom gave him a ham, and poured the rich 
brown gravy lavishly over all, a happier man 
could not have been found. Between his at- 
tacks upon the tempting dish he began to tell 
of his adventure some weeks before at a bap- 
tizing. He had undertaken to put Sis’ Tilly 
Hunter under the water, when she caught him 
around the legs and over they both went. The 
elders pulled Tilly out by the heels, and Tilly 
pulled him. Tom laughed loudly and slapped 
himselfon the legs, and ever and anon he would 
lay down his knife and, overcome with the 
recollection of the scene, repeat the perform- 
ance. 

“ Bre’r Sims,” he exclaimed to Tempy be- 
tween his paroxysms, “ es mighty hard ter beat.” 
Tempy, too, simulated a great laugh, but with 
poor success. 

What raconteur is not moved by the success 
of his stories ? Stimulated by the unstinted ap- 
plause, the Rev. Joshua Sims was stirred to 
further endeavors. 

“ Bre’r Torm,” he said, after a long pull at 
the pitcher of persimmon beer that Tempy had 
remembered to fetch, “sump’n happ’n’ las’ ye’r 
en de drouth dat beat dat. I wuz er-baptizin’ 
Bre’r Dick Simins, an’ de crik wuz mighty low, 
lemme tell yer, ’cause hit had n’ rain fur nigh 
onter eighty days; an’ Bre’r Dick said de worl’ 
wuz er-gittin’ ready ter burn up, an’ so ’e wanter 
come inter de chutch. De water wuz dat low 
we had ter dam up de crik, an’ den we tuk 
Bre’r Dick en, an’ Bre’r Jerry Toler an’ me try 
ter put ’im unner. Bre’r Dick wuz er might’ big 
man, an’ de water did n’ 'zactly git up over ’is 
stumick. Now yer know er man got ter go 
clean unner ’fo’ ’is sins wash erway, an’ Bre’r 
Jerry ‘lowed dat @f ’is stumick staid out all 
de sins gwine ter stick right deir — des like fleas 
come up on er dog’s head w’en he go in de 
water. Well, sah, w’en Bre’r Jerry see dat 
stickin’ up deif,’e put bof han’s on hit an’ bear 
downhard. Bre’r Dick wuz hol’in’ ’is bref deir, 
an’ w’en ’e git Bre’r Jerry’s weight ’e blow 
water way up yonner an’ say ‘ Poo-00-00 !’ an’ 
‘is foots an’ head pop out. Bre’r Jerry put ’is 
foots back an’ I shove ’is head unner ; den ’is 
stumick come out ergin. Den Bre’r Jerry mash 
down, an’ Bre’r Dick say ‘ Pooh!’ and pop up 
is head an’ ’is foots des like ’e did fus’ time. 


Somebody on de bank yell out, ‘Tu’n him over,’ 
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an’ we gi’ ’im er roll; but bless yo’ soul, ’is back 
roseup like er fiddle, an’ by dis time Bre’r Dick 
wuz mighty nigh full er water an’ de dam done 
broke.” 

Tom was ducking his head about under 
the table and screaming with laughter, and 
the Rev. Joshua Sims stopped to join in. 
Tempy was waving back and forth in her chair, 
clapping her hands every time her head came 
down. Then Tom gasped for breath, and 
clutched his guest by the shoulder, turning an 
appealing glance upon him. 

“ Hush, Bre’r Sims; hush!” 

“ Now, wuz Bre’r Dick baptize’ ’cordin’ ter de 
doctrun, er wuz’e not ? Some sez yes, an’ some 
sez no, ’cause deir nebber wuz er time w’en some 
er ’m was n’ showin’ ; but Bre’r Dick say —” 

“ W’at ’e say?” Tom gasped out the ques- 
tion. 

“ He cussed and say he ain’ gwine ter try 
hit any mo’; an’ dat settle hit wid me. Ef 
Bre’r Dick had er had ’is sins wash’ erway he 
’u’d er been full er de speret er righteousness 
an’ not cussin’ mad.” 

The last vestige of opossum, the last sop of 
gravy, and the last swallow of persimmon beer 
had disappeared down the throat of the dis- 
tinguished guest when the party went forth 
under the china tree and found seats. The 
moonlight lay soft upon the cotton-field— a 
silvered silence under which only the crickets 
and a single mocking-bird tried to give a con- 
cert. Tom brought out a corncob pipe for the 
preacher and shaved him tobacco from a plug, 
and Tempy brought a coal of fire in the hollow 
of her hand from the kitchen. The itinerant 
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held forth for an hour upon many subjects, but 
never to a more attentive and appreciative 
audience. When at last they lay down to 
sleep, ‘Tom’s sides really ached, and a ready- 
made smile clung to his face until far into the 
night. Even after it vanished it returned dream- 
summoned and occupied from time to time its 
old familiar place. 

Next day the personal rebuke of the preacher 
burst like a thunder-storm upon his hearers. 
Dan was crushed. Aleck let his head go down 
upon his hands. Clay slipped out of the door, 
as soon as public attention was drawn from 
him, and went home. ‘Tilly crouched behind 
the bench and hid herself. Few of all the 
adults there escaped the lash. But Tom leaned 
back against the wall with his eyes half closed 
and Tempy by his side. A peaceful smile was 
upon his face—the same smile that went to bed 
with him the night before. When Dan was 
scored he said softly, “‘ Come back ter de fold, 
Bre’r Dan; come back.” To Aleck he mur- 
mured dreamily, “ Face de light! Facedelight!” 
And when Clay received punishment, from the 
lips of the serene little fellow floated, “ Sinner, 
tu’n; why will yer die ?— why will yer die?” 

When the Rev. Joshua Sims came in front 
of his former host a close observer might have 
noticed that the latter’s half-shut eyes fella little 
closer and his thin sides swelled out with a pro- 
longed Breath ; but as the preacher passed on, 
the eyelids slowly lifted again, the sides sank 
gently, and something like the restful sigh 
of a cow when she lies down floated out from 
the half-parted lips of the devout little man. 


Harry Stillwell Edwards. 
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As pallid morning gleamed across the sky 
I saw your figure on the windy crest ; 
Between the low dawn and the shadowy west 
Your flitting foot and dusky cloak went by: 
Some errand sweet of blessed charity 
Had led you forth while others took their rest, 
To start the ground-bird from her drowsy nest, 
Where, blanched with dews, the sloping meadows lie. 
Then first a red ray pierced the curtained pole; 
Then flashed a broad beam up the glimmering height; 
Then rose the sun, as never yet rose he! 
So love, all glorious, shook my tardy soul,— 
The veil of doubt dissolved in blissful light, 
And jealous heaven gave you up to me! 


Dora Read Goodale. 











RECOLLECTIONS OF JE 


AN FRANCOIS MILLET. 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF HIS DRAWINGS FOR HIS CHILDREN 
AND GRANDCHILDREN. 


I, 


WAS at work under Géréme at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in the 
winter of 1872-73. On the Rue 
Buonaparte, near theschool, was 
an old print-shop, and in the win- 
dows were engravings ancient 

and modern. Among them I noted most fre- 
quently some woodcuts after Millet’s drawings 
—one series, “ Morning,” “ Noon,” “ Evening,” 
and “ Night”; the other, eight or ten drawings 
of figures at work, “Reaping,” “Mowing,” 
“Chopping,” “Spinning,” etc. I was never 
tired looking at these, and never got by the 
shop without stopping to see at least the man 
mowing —the naturalness of the swing of his 
body, his foot so firmly planted upon the earth. 
This was my first acquaintance with Millet, 
although in America I had seen a lithograph 
of his ‘Women Sewing,” which seemed like 
Frére to me, but larger and morerobust. Some 
Americans of the Latin Quarter went down to 
Barbizon in the winter for a few days of rec- 
reation. When they came back they told me 
that Barbizon was on the edge of the Forest of 
Fontainebleau, that Millet lived there near the 
hotel, and that his studio window looked out 
on to the street. 

On hearing this I was very sorry that I had 
not gone down with the party, but resolved 
that in the spring I would see Barbizon, the 
forest, and at least the outside of Millet’s house. 

I saw one or two landscapes by Millet at 
Durand-Rouel’s, which did not impress me 
strongly at the time; but I became familiar 
with the works of Delacroix, Corot, Rousseau, 
Diaz, and Jules Dupré, and my sympathies at 
once became concentrated upon these masters. 
Later in the spring, at an exhibition at the 
Hotel Drouot, where all of these men and other 
strong ones were represented in force (I remem- 
ber how thin and pale a Meissonier looked), I 
saw a painting by Millet—a mother sewing by 
an oil lamp, her baby asleep beside her. The 
reality of this scene, the naturalness of move- 
ment, the perfection of expression, the charm, 
separated it from all other pictures, and from 
that moment Millet was to me the greatest of 
modern painters. 

‘I went down to Barbizon in the early sum- 
mer. I found the hotel jolly, the forest grand, 
and Millet’s large studio window alwaysin view. 
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The village was so small, with but one narrow 
street, that I felt the chances strongly in favor of 
my meeting Millet, and possibly of making his 
acquaintance. So, with one or two sketches in 
the forest, I went back to Paris to make one 
more study in the class, and to pack my traps 
and lay in a stock of material for the summer. 

I worked hard and saw a great deal of Mil- 
let’s house and studio from the street and the 
field behind, where a road ran through going 
into the forest. There was never an evening 
that I did not go out for a walk, and which- 
ever direction I took I always found that my 
road was by Millet’s house in going and that 
I came back by the same way. Millet’s studio 
was a detached building, separated from the 
house by a yard; the house, like the studio, was 
built on the line of the wall on the side of the 
road. The dining-room window opened into 
the street, and I sometimes got a glimpse of 
the family as they sat at their evening meal— 
a cheerful, noisy lot of young people; and at 
the table, later in the evening, I once saw Mil- 
let’s face distinctly in profile: the nose seemed 
very long, and I thought he looked like the 
portrait of Titian. No one at that time could 
have persuaded me that I should ever sit in 
that cheerful home and talk with Millet. I 
found that very little was seen of him in the 
village. I met a number of artists who had 
lived for a long time at Barbizon, but none of 
them seemed to know him, “ Siron’s,” the inn, 
was the general resort for the artist inhabitants 
of the place, and they, together with the board- 
ers, made a noisy crowd in the billiard and 
dining rooms in the evening or on a rainy after- 
noon ; but Millet never came round to drink a 
glass of beer or to play a game of billiards. 
So the artists called him a bear, and had doubts 
of his ability to paint; but the peasant people 
found in him a good neighbor nevertheless, 
and if any one was in trouble Madame Millet 
was the first person thought of in the way of 
aid, 

By good fortune I became acquainted with 
Mr. William Babcock of Boston, who had 
lived abroad for many years, and at that time 
had become fixed at Barbizon. His house was 
filled with engravings, photographs, or casts of 
nearly all the finest things that had been pro- 
duced in art, and in him I found a man re- 
sponding in every thought to the beauties of 
the treasures of art and nature about him. He 
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had taken some lessons from Millet many years 
before in Paris, and always had seen a good deal 
of him, and his enthusiasm for Millet and Mil- 
let’s work was without bounds. He had bought 
from Millet at different times a number of draw- 
ings and sketches, some of them of great beauty 
and rare finish. He also had hanging about his 
studio several studies in oil and some finished 
paintings by Millet, also several by Delacroix 
and Diaz. All these he had bought for small 
sums, saved from a limited income, while study- 
ing in the schools of Paris. Thus while in the 
country painting from nature I was able to 
increase my knowledge of ancient art and of 
the best modern masters. Babcock had care- 
fully preserved photographs of everything of 
Millet’s that had been reproduced. With these, 
the drawings, and Babcock’s descriptions I 
became acquainted more fully with Millet’s 
art and its history. I found to be true what I 
had felt from the first, that Millet was one man 
in a century; that his love and sympathy for 
nature were unbounded. I had suffered much 
pain in finding — I imagined it so at least — that 
but few artists really loved nature. They seemed 
to care only for that which it suited them to 
paint; but in Millet I had found a man who 
adored the stars, the moon, and the sun, the 
earth, the air, and everything that the sun shone 
upon. And through this love everything that 
he touched, frequently the least things of the 
earth, became monuments. I felt it a privilege 
to live so near this man. 

Thus I passed the summer with much hard 
and pleasant work and with many plans and 
schemes for a visit to Millet, but always aban- 
doning them as soon as made. Finally the 
nearness for the time of my return for the re- 
opening of the schools in Paris gave me a new 
courage. So one Sunday, judging carefully the 
probable hour that the Millet family would 
have finished their noonday meal, I tapped at 
the door and asked for Francois, the eldest son, 
with whom I had made a bowing acquaintance 
through occasional meetings in the fields or 
the woods. I asked him for his father’s per- 
mission to visit his studio; also the privilege of 
calling upon him at his own studio, The last 
request he at once granted, and going to his 
father brought word that he would see me 
in half an hour. This time I spent in trem- 
bling and happy expectancy, returning at the 
time fixed. Millet gave me a friendly shake 
of the hand and showed me through the door 
of his sacred workroom. 

Everything was plainand gray. An old green 
curtain hung across the lower part of the 
window, which is not unusual in a studio, but 
two features seemed to me to belong distinct- 
ively to this. The window was at the left on 
entering the room ; at the farther end, beyond 


the easel, was a large mirror, which I imagined 
was used by Millet to study a movement which 
he would give himself, or a detail of folds from 
his own clothing. I am warranted in this from 
his having used this mirror in calling my atten- 
tion to certain facts of form and detail upon 
his own body while criticizing, upon another 
day, some drawings that I had brought him. 

The other object which struck me was a 
curtain suspended from the nearer side of the , 
window and hanging at right angles with it. 
Behind this Millet would retire to look at his 
work or to showit to visitors, the curtain inter- 
cepting the light, and making the picture seen 
with greater ease. 

The walls were of plaster, darkened by time; 
heavy rafters crossed the ceiling ; a few plaster 
casts hung about the walls—reliefs from the Tra- 
jan Column, heads by Donatello and Luca della 
Robbia, the arm of Michael Angelo’s “ Slave,” 
some small Gothic figures and antique torsos, 
besides some Gothic figures carved in wood, 
of which Millet was very fond. All the studio 
accessories or decorations were so unobtrusive 
that I did not see any of them on my first visit. 
No pictures were in sight. A large frame hang- 
ing over the already mentioned mirror, which 
I afterwards found to contain a rather highly 
colored seventeenth-century master, was cov- 
ered with a quiet drapery, but the end and 
right-hand side walls were closely stacked with 
canvases and with frames for temporary use 
containing canvases, all standing on the floor, 
their faces turned to the wall. Immediately 
upon entering the studio Millet took one of 
these, and, placing it upon the easel in the mid- 
dle of the room, signaled me to stand with him 
behind the curtain, which placed us at a con- 
siderable distance from the picture. He put 
before me in this way ten or a dozen pictures, 
generally in frames, and in an advanced state 
of completion, always returning the picture to 
its place in its stack against the wall. As I 
have said, up to this time I had seen but few 
of Millet’s completed paintings: therefore the 
full force of his power and greatness was re- 
vealed to me then, and in his presence words 
were certainly of little value in expressing my 
feelings. But the master was evidently satisfied 
and pleased with my rapt wonder and admi- 
ration, and seemed to approve of my difficultly 
worded comments. He insisted that the pic- 
tures should be seen at a considerable distance, 
say at four or five times their greatest width or 
height, but called me near sometimes that I 
might see the simplicity of execution or the few 
touches required in producing multiplicity and 
infinity in effect. 

A comment by Millet which impressed me 
strongly was this: he wished in alandscape to 
give the feeling that you are looking at a piece 
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of nature —that the mind shall be carried on 
and outside its limits to that which is lying 
to the right and left of the picture, beyond 
the horizon, and to bring the foreground still 
nearer, surrounding the spectator with the vege- 
tation or growth belonging to that place. He 
showed me a canvas with the “Two Spaders” 
in heavy ink outline. In reply to some re- 
marks, I think, he showed me the large reed 
pen with which he had drawn it. Several 
of the pictures showed this same ink outline 
underneath, notably ‘‘ The Cowherd,” which, 
although complete in its effectiveness as a 
picture, was painted very thinly in transparent 
colors— opaque tones being used only in the 
sky and in one or two of the cows in the fore- 
ground. This was undoubtedly the work of a 
single day, or of a few hours, after the picture 
had been drawn in outline. 

Another picture in an early stage was the 
“ Women returning with Fagots.” This was 
more simply painted, the whole picture having 
been put in with three or four tones; the effect 
was nevertheless very complete and impressive 
— much more so than the pastel of the same 
subject. The climax of Millet’s power which 
was revealed to me that day was a still-life study 
—three pears lying on a plate or table. I felt 
that I was looking at a picture of no less inter- 
est than his larger and more complicated com- 
positions, In the pears I found all the tones 
of a landscape, in the twisted stems I seemed 
to see the weather-worn tree, and the model- 
ing of the fruit was studied and rendered with 
the same interest that he would have given to a 
hill or a mountain or to the human body. At 
the same time: it was none the less a most faith- 
ful presentation of three pears. Millet seemed 
well pleased in my declaring this to be equal 
in interest to his other pictures. I now more 
fully understood his aims in art, and this little 
still-life was certainly one of his triumphs. 
Did he not write, “One must be able to make 
use of the trivial for the expression of the sub- 
lime”? And on his death-bed, while looking 
outinto his garden and at his closed studio door, 
longing like a young man for more opportu- 
nities for work, he described to his son, not co- 
lossal canvases and multitudes of figures, but a 
quiet nook in his native Normandy —the side 
of a hill, a road, and a few trees. Could he but 
live he had so much that he would still say; 
he would show what could be done with this 
simple material. 

Millet testified a rare friendliness in talking 
to me without reserve of himself, of his lone- 
liness and isolation. This conversation was 
interrupted by the entrance of a friend who was 
spending the day at the house. I then asked 
Millet some questions relating to my studies of 
art-—was anatomy necessary or worth while? 


Yes, all study was useful; but the larger con- 
structions, the planes and surfaces, must ever be 
kept in mind. I questioned him about“ values,” 
and of thin and solid painting. He treated 
the subject of values in a way so much larger 
and more general than we, students of the 
school of the day, understood, that he was 
soon beyond my reach. In regard to heavy 
painting I told him of a picture of his which 
I had recently seen in Paris, “ GEdipus being 
taken from the Tree,” in which the child’s face 
was actually modeled in relief with the pig- 
ments. He laughed heartily, and replied that 
he was “very young when he painted it.” 
Millet was always impatient of detail or par- 
ticularity in methods. He once said that much 
must be learned and forgotten before the 
painter could really be at the command of his 
own powers. 

I had been discussing the question of the 
beautiful in nature, and before leaving Millet 
I asked him, although I knew well his answer, 
if anything in nature was not beautiful; but 
his reply came with a directness and force that 
satisfied me beyond my expectations: “The 
man who finds any phase or effect in nature 
not beautiful, the lack is in his own heart.” 
I had been so cordially entertained that in leav- 
ing I had no feeling of having staid too long or 
of having intruded upon the master’s precious 
time. Millet readily granted me permission to 
bring him my work for criticism. I then went 
across the field to the studio of the son, where I 
found upon his easel a harvest field —a mower 
sitting in the road and sharpening his scythe 
in a manner common to the laborers of that 
country. The painting was much in the method 
and spirit of the father’s art, having not a little 
of his opulence and charm of color. I then 
thought, and time has confirmed my belief, 
that when the same justice has been given the 
son that at so late an hour was accorded the 
father he will be hailed as the great pupil of 
and co-worker with Millet, and the question 
of whether the work was executed by father or 
by son will be of diminished importance. 

History furnishes us with plenty of such in- 
stances, We no longer complain that Andrea 
had not the individuality and was notso original 
in his art creations as Luca della Robbia. 

After a little time Millet came in, looked at 
the picture, and gave a few words of criticism 
and approval. This unexpected visit gave me 
a new opportunity to ply fresh questions,— 
Millet talked much of nature and of art,— but 
my mind was already filled to overflowing, and 
I never could recall this hour or two of inval- 
uable words from the master. 

I remember well the effect produced upon 
me by this rare afternoon. I needed air and 
motion to quiet my nerves; I seemed not to 
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touch the ground as I walked. I could almost 
affirm at this distant day that the air was buoy- 
ant, and that it carried me along without effort 
on my part. I was in a new atmosphere, a 
new world; never before had I felt the plain 
to stretch off into such distances, such vividness 
and mellowness of color, such depth in the sky. 

I saw Millet again before my return to Paris, 
and showed him a few studies and pictures. 
He found in my work a lack of simplicity, too 
much of unnecessary detail, the “planes” not 
well felt, and a smallness in the attachments of 
the limbs to the body. He made some outlines 
to explain his remarks that had the simplicity 
of the early Egyptian or Assyrian carvings. 
His criticisms upon the more technical points 

VoL. XXXVIIL.— 13. 


were much the same as those of Géréme and 
Munkacsy given me upon some of the same 
things. This served to convince me, even at 
this early day, that in technicality there were 
larger principles which govern all good art. 

I returned to Barbizon again in the winter, 
and remained several weeks to finish a picture 
begun in the autumn. Frangois Millet and | 
were much together, and I sometimes took 
coffee with the family in the evening. : At these 
times Millet sat at the table like a patriarch, as 
he has so often been described, surrounded by 
his large and handsome family, his manner al- 
ways cordial and full of hospitality. 

In the spring I saw him in Paris; he had 
come with Madame Millet and Francois for 
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further information in regard toan order he had 
received from M. de Chennevieres, the Minister 
of Fine Arts, for the decoration of one of the 
chapels of the Pantheon, and to see the chapel 
in which the paintings were to be placed. I went 
with Francois and found him with Madame 
Millet eating their lunch at the Duval restau- 
rant in the Rue Montesquieu. Millet was cut- 
ting his bread with his knife like a peasant, and 
good-humoredly complained of having to come 
to Paris. He showed me the written order from 
the minister and granted my request to be per- 
mitted to find his address. He seemed much 
pleased in having been chosen for this work, and 
with the subject assigned him. His mood was 
more light and gay than I had known him to 
possess. We then went to the Palais Royal and 
took coffee out-of-doors. Millet was full of 
reminiscences of his early life in Paris. He 
told me how a dealer would come to him for 
a picture. Having nothing painted, he would 
offer the dealer a book and ask him to wait 
for a little while that he might add a few 
touches to a picture. He would then go into 
his studio and take a fresh canvas or a panel 
and in two hours bring out a little nude figure, 
which he had painted during that time, and for 
which he would receive twenty or twenty-five 
francs. We have in later days seen these pic- 
tures sold for as many thousands. Millet did 
not live to know anything of the large prices 
which are now familiar to us. It was only a few 
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years before his death that 
the “ Angelus” exchanged 
hands’ for $10,000. ‘This 
seemed to him enormous, 
and he spoke of it to a friend 
in an apologetic tone, assur- 
ing him that he had nothing 
to do with the transaction. 

If my memory serves me 
rightly, he was getting about 
five thousand francs for the 
larger and more important 
pictures upon which he was 
working during the last years 
of his life, and at that time 
he was dependent upon ad- 
vances upon incompleted 
work, This was probably 
owing to the fact that as he 
was able to command larger 
prices he lingered more over 
his work, always striving for 
greater simplicity, force of 
expression, depth of color, 
for greater perfection in 
finish, which the small prices 
of earlier days would not 
permit. 

I knew Millet to have had 
very flattering offers from dealers, who wished 
to place unlimited sums at his disposal pro- 
vided he would work for them. He refused 
all offers, preferring to continue his more inde- 
pendent existence. 

I returned again to Barbizon for the summer 
of 1874. This was Millet’s last. How far I was 
from knowing that I was spending with him 
his last well evenings! I knew that his health 
was not good and that he did not go for long 
walks as in former years, but I thought his 
illness some chronic disease that would not 
shorten his life. I never heard his illness re- 
ferred to further than that he would sometimes 
complain of indigestion and ask for orange- 
flower water. Once, late in the summer, he 
lightly spoke of his lack of energy, and said 
that he would sit and dig with his brush at the 
dry paint on his palette rather than go to his 
table for fresh colors. 

At this time I found Millet deeply occupied 
with the compositions for the “ History of Saint 
Genevieve.” In all his leisure moments he was 
preoccupied with this work. I would call after 
dinner to take coffee with Frangois or to go 
with him for a walk and would find the father 
sitting alone at the table, first staring at the 
cloth, then passing his finger over the surface 
before him asif drawing, holding hisopen hands 
on either side of the place where he had been 
making indications, and looking as at a com- 
pleted sketch; then perhaps he would make the 














movement of obliterating it with his hand, and 
seeming to dismiss it from his mind he would 
then recommence his invisible markings. Mil- 
let explained his preoccupation, and would 
always ask me to excuse his silence. 

This was generally in the yard or garden, be- 
tween the house and the studio, where the family 
dined during the pleasant summer evenings. In 
talking of the decorations, Millet referred to the 
difficulties of the composition. The lighting of 
the chapel was so dim that he wished to make 
the figures tell in silhouette either in light against 
dark, or in dark against light. He thought it the 
work of the historical painter to make the story 
so plain and complete that it would be told by 
the paintings without previous knowledge or 
the aid of books. 

The sketches for this series that Millet left 
were very slight. I saw several of them, only 
a few outlines in charcoal on small canvases, 
the movement of the figures indicated with 
long sweeping strokes. ‘Thus was the master 
taken away while making preparations for that 
which, in a certain sense, would have been the 
most important work of his life. 

During this summer and autumn I spent 
many evenings with Millet in playing dominoes. 
He was very fond of the game, and as his eyes 
would not permit him to draw or read by lamp- 
light, this was his only means of diversion. Al- 
though I did my best, Millet was generally the 
winner, and he would indulge in much hilarity 
over my misfortunes. I have always regretted 
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my excessive delicacy in not asking for a sketch 
which he made on the tallying sheet on which 
I had been marked the loser in every game. It 
was a figure stretched upon a tomb, and labeled 
my effigy. 

Frequently some of the family were in Paris 
and would be expected home by the late om- 
nibus; on these evenings we generally kept at 
the game until its arrival at half-past twelve or 
one o’clock. I would rarely talk of art matters, 
unless the subject was started by Millet, and 
this was not often. Had I been less youthful 
and inexperienced how many valuable opin- 
ions might I have obtained from this great 
mind, Qn the other hand, without this youth 
and inexperience, Millet might have been more 
reserved with me. 

I once ventured to ask him his opinion of 
Japanese pictures. He did not express that 
absolute admiration which I expected. I then 
asked him if he did not think them superior to 
the work of the fashionable Parisian painter. 
He replied, “ Most decidedly ; but their work 
is far from the beauty of Fra Angelico.” 

I more frequently talked to Millet of him- 
self, and he always answered my questions very 
freely : in conversation, as in painting, he had 
practiced the art, you might say, of formulating 
hisideas in the most concise language,— waiting 
to arrange his sentences before speaking. This 
peculiayity was probably accentuated in con- 
versation with me, as my knowledge of French 
was imperfect, and Millet was always anxious 
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lest he should use a term that I would not 
understand. But his French always seemed as 
clear to me as my native tongue. 

I once said to him that he must have a re- 
markable memory to be able to work, as was 
his wont, without nature before him. He re- 
plied that in that sense he had not, but that 
which touched his heart he retained. 

In regard to working from nature Millet 
once said to me, “I can say I have never 
painted (or worked) from nature”; and gave 

1 Reprinted from the issue of this magazine for 
November, 1880. 
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as his reason, “ nature does not pose.” 1 would 
like this to be clearly understood; Millet had 
well weighed his words in stating that he had 


never worked from nature. This was without 
reference to his student days, when he drew 
and painted like others from the model; but 
from the beginning of his production of pic- 
tures he seems to have recognized the fact that 
“nature does not pose.” Always looking upon 
her as animate,— moving, and living,—he re- 
corded by the most simple means the stable 
facts observed during nature’s transitions. 
With the exception of several painted studies 
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of his parental home, and of other places dear 
to his childhood memories, which were in fact 
pictures in every sense, well composed and 
effective in light and shade, drawn probably 
from nature, but painted more from memory, 
I have never seen any work from nature of 
Millet’s that was not memorandum-like in 
character, indicating by outline and shadow 
the principal contour; accenting here and there 
a prominent or important muscle, or some 
particular form which he would find to be the 
key to the expression of the form or action 
which he sought. Almost all other painters 
have left us studies elaborately wrought out 
either in color or in chalk, surpassing even in 
detail and research the parts in the picture for 
which these studies were used. 

Upon my first visit to Millet he took from 
his pocket a sketch-book about two and a half 
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by three and a half inches in size, and showed 
me upon one of these little pages his study for 
the wheat-ricks which were the principal ob- 
jects in his picture called “Winter.” This 
sketch, like many others of the same character, 
was a masterpiece; every line was vital, the 
sinking and bulging of the ricks showing the 
effect of storm and weather. But the absolute 
modeling in light and shade, the texture of the 
straw, etc., was not attempted. This the artist 
supplied in his painting — not by more elaborate 
drawings or studies in color, but by his know]- 
edge and memory, and by the observation of 
other wheat-ricks under similar effects as those 
represented in his picture. 

Some of his landscape studies in out- 
line with pen and ink were the exact record 
of proportion and construction, resembling 
rather the work of a topographical engineer. 
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The other qualities of the landscape were too 
fleeting. He had copied all that would pose 
for him, as with the ricks; his memory and 
knowledge supplied the rest. Again I have 
authority for stating that Millet was not indif- 
ferent to or incapable of working from nature, 
or of applying it to his pictures in progress. His 
son has frequently told me of his desire to make 
more studies from the living model, and his re- 
gret at not being able to do so. It seemed to 
be difficult for Millet to approach people that 
he wanted to have pose for him, and this office 
of asking a peasant man or woman to sit for 
him always fell upon his wife. But these sit- 
tings were never long nor tiresome ; he wanted 
only the few facts of form or color which that 
particular model could give him. For a de- 
tail or a special quality he would at times take 
the greatest pains. Madame Millet has told me 
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of having worn the roughest of peasant dresses 
about the house and garden for weeks, that 
when it pleased him her husband might call 
upon her to pose for some part of a picture 
upon which he would be at work, and of 
Millet compelling her to wear the same shirt 
for an uncomfortably long time; not to paint 
the dirt, as the early critics of Millet would have 
us believe, but that the rough linen should sim- 
plify its folds and take the form of the body, that 
he might give a fresher and stronger accent to 
those qualities he so loved—the garment be- 
coming, as it were, a part of the body, and ex- 
pressing, as he hassaid, even more than the nude, 
the larger and more simple forms of nature. 

A memorable evening was one spent in the 
discussion of the beautiful in art. Before Millet 
had left the dining-table, I think, I asked him 
to decide a point which was giving me much 





perplexity. I was 
painting a road on 
the plain running off 
to another village. 
(The country on the 
outside of villages 
and towns in this 
part of France is 
entirely without 
hedges or fences of 
_any kind.) In the 
foreground I had 
brought in a wall to 
express that this was 
the beginning of a 
village. An artist friend had advised me to 
take this out, as it destroyed the “beauty” of 
the picture. My friend’s criticism was prob- 
ably a good one; his meaning was that the 
chief attraction in the picture lay in the simplic- 
ity and expanse of the plain. The wall in the 
foreground, not being an object of interest, de- 
tracted from the real interest of the picture, 
the fields and the wide horizon. But I clung to 
my desire to express with the wall the entrance 
toa village. I began telling this to Millet, but 
got no further than my friend’s opinion, that 
the wall destroyed the beauty of the picture. 
This worked Millet up to an extreme degree; 
I might say it put him into a towering rage. 
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The criticism he took as an expression of the 
prevalent idea of the beautiful, which he could 
not listen to with calmness. ‘To him beauty 
was the fit, the appropriate, the serviceable, 
the character well rendered, an idea well 
wrought out, “with largeness and simplicity.” 
This last Millet would put in at times, as if in 
parenthesis. I often thought of it as the weak 
point in his argument. This was his bias; he 
could not separate beauty from grandeur: but 
I listened and did not argue; in fact, there was 
no chance. Millet went from one illustration 
to another. Of my picture he said that if I had 
not composed it in a way that would express 
my thought, it was a failure. “The artist’s first 
task is to find an arrangement (or composition) 
that will give a full and striking expression to 
his idea.” Seeming to find words inadequate, 
he took the lamp and went over to his studio, 
bringing back photographs from the frescos of 
Giotto. As he showed me these treasures, each 
one was a fresh triumph. “Had he not told 
me so,” his manner seemed to say; “was not 
character beauty? Was not that which fitted 
its place beautiful ? Was not the naturalness 
of that action beautiful, although it was only 
one man washing the feet ofanother?” Hethen 
took me into his bedroom and showed me, hang 

ing on the wall, an engraving of a “ Nativity” by 
Titian. He criticised in this the accessories as 
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lacking the character of a stable; the figures 
wanting the ruggedness of the peasant type; 
and, above all, the unnaturalness of having the 
child naked. “ Why was it not warmly wrapped 
in woolen clothes?” His answer to all this was, 
“This is the beginning of /a delle peinture.” 
Millet then turned to another engraving, after 
Poussin—a man upon his death-bed. “How 
simple and austere the interior ; only that which 
is necessary, no more; the grief of the family, 
how abject; the calm movement of the physi- 
cian as he lays the back of his hand upon the 
dying man’s heart; and the dying man, the care 
and sorrow in his face, and his hands— perhaps 
your friend would not call them beautiful, but 
they show age, toil, and suffering: ah! these 
are infinitely more beautiful to me than the 
delicate hands of ‘Titian’s peasants.” 

I have often been told of the magnificent 
appearance of Millet as a young man—tall, 
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proud, square, and muscular, of enormous 
strength. As I knew him he was broad and 
deep-chested, large and rather portly, always 
quite erect, his chest well out. ‘Two Americans 
have reminded me of Millet— George Fuller in 
the general appearance of his figure, and Walt 
Whitman in his large and easy manner. His 
face always impressed me as long, but it was 
large in every way. All the features were large 
except the eyes, which at the same time were 
not small; they must have been very blue when 
young. The nose was finely cut, with large, 
dilating nostrils; the mouth firm; the forehead 
remarkable for its strength —not massive, but 
in the three-quarters view of the head, where 
usually the line commences to recede near the 
middle of the forehead, with him it continued 
straight to an unusual height. A daguerreo- 
type, now unfortunately effaced, made when he 
was about thirty-five years of age, without a 
beard, showed him to have a large chin and 
strong lower face, expressive of great will and 
energy. The hair and the beard were origin- 
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ally a dark brown, the beard strong and heavy; 
in his last years they were of an iron gray. His 
voice was clear and firm, rather low in pitch, 
and not of that deep bass or sonorous quality 
one might have expected from so massive a 
physique. 

Aside from sabots, which he always wore in 
the country, he in no way affected the peas- 
ant dress, as has been stated by the English, 
but wore a soft felt hat, and easy fitting clothes 
such as you might see anywhere among the 
farmers or country people of America. It was 
only on going to Paris that he would put on 
leather shoes, a black coat, and silk hat—his 
apparel on these occasions causing much dis- 
comfort. ‘To his family he never seemed like 
himself when dressed for Paris. 

I rarely saw Millet out-of-doors,— that is, 
away from his yard,— but I have vividly im- 
pressed upon my memory an evening, the fields, 
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and Millet himself striding along with a short 
cloak or overcoat thrown over his shoulders. 
It was on the open plain just back of his home. 
His “ Spring,” one of his last and finest land- 
scapes, was almost a literal transcript of this 
spot. Millet, as I saw him from the distance, 
was as grand a figure as his “ Sower” or any 
of his heroic types. His dress and general ap- 
pearance, although not really that of a peas- 
ant,— but perhaps more his manner, his heavy 
tread, and his apparent absorption in all that 
surrounded him,— gave me the feeling that he 
was a part of nature, as he so well conceived the 
peasant as a part of the soil which he worked. 
I was on my way to Frangois’s studio, a little 
farther on at the edge of the forest. It was 
too dark for work, and we often walked to- 
gether until the hour for dinner. Pierre, a 
younger brother of Millet, was spending a few 
weeks at Barbizon, and to give him employ- 
ment for his hands Millet made a drawing on 
a block for him to engrave. Pierre worked on 
this industriously until it was finished, cutting 
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a very small piece each day, but that with great 
care. He put away his work — which he was do- 
ing in a small room adjoining Frangois’s studio 
—as I came in and started out for a walk. Soon 
after Millet himself entered, and examined with 
interest the engraved portion of the work. The 
drawing was made with the sharp point of a 
crayon, directly upon the block; every touch 
seemed intentional and full of expression. Itrep- 
resented a middle-aged man resting both hands 
and partly leaning upon the handle of his spade, 
his bare foot resting upon his sabot. I said to 
Millet that I admired the drawing exceedingly, 
and thought it as a picture complete. He re- 
plied that he was pleased with it himself, and 
that he would like to paint the composition, 








was more significant of work than one in the 
act of spading: showing that he had worked 
and was fatigued, he was resting and would 
work again. In the same way he preferred to 
paint the middle-aged man rather than a young 
or an old one — the middle-aged man showing 
the effect of toil, his limbs crooked and his body 
bent, and years of labor still before him. And 
in type the laborer must show that he was born 
to labor, that labor is his fit occupation, that 
his father and father’s father were tillers of 
the soil, and that his children and children’s 
children shall continue the work their fathers 
have done before them. Millet was always 
severe on this point—that the artist should 
paint the typical, and not the exceptional. 
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making the figure the size of life; and if I re- 
member rightly he said that he intended to do 
so. He sat down, and, although he at first 
seemed but little inclined to talk, we no longer 
thought of our walk. Francois was always as 
eager as myself when his father talked of na- 
ture or of art. (I always heard him speak more 
of the former than of the latter.) It was late in 
September or early in October. Millet spoke 
of the great beauty of the season, but of its 
melancholy, and, as I thought, in a tone of de- 
pression. He brightened again, however, in re- 
turning to the subject ofthe drawing ; he seemed 
to feel that it possessed the qualities which he 
insisted upon in art— repose, expressing more 
than action. The man leaning upon his spade 





If Millet’s life and work were not a refuta- 
tion of the charge of his being a revolutionist, 
the remarks he made that evening in speaking 
of this picture showed his attitude in regard 
to the question of labor and the laborer most 
conclusively. 

He spoke of the touching or sympathetic in 
biblical history, and of subjects he would like 
to or intended to paint. The theme which most 
appealed to him in the New Testament was 
where Joseph and Mary are turned away from 
the door of the inn before the birth of the Child, 
and in his description of the scene, as he had 
conceived it, I saw the picture painted with all 
the tenderness and pathos of his art. 

This I think was my last talk with Millet 
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on subjects of art. My last evenings before re- 
turning to Paris in October were spent with 
Millet at his favorite game of dominoes, He 
seemed full of contentment and in his usual 
spirits, and I left him without thought or knowl- 
edge of his failing health. With his work for 
the Pantheon and other projects on hand, his 
thoughts more than ever seemed to’me to be 
for the future. Later in the autumn or the be- 
ginning of winter—I do not now remember 
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RED RIDING-HOOD — THE 


LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD—DEVOURED BY 


ARRIVAL AND SURPRISE, 


what errand took me to Barbizon—lI was told 
of Millet’s illness. I hastened to the house and 
found the family and Mr. Babcock in the dining- 
room, sitting silently as in the house of death. 
I took my place among them, asking no ques- 
tions. Millet’s room was adjoining. ‘There also 
was silence. I took Frangois by the hand and 
together we went out. His only words were, 
“All is over.” We left each other, too much 


overcome for more. 
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CRUEL MAN. 


It was thought then that the end could only 
be stayed a few days, but he lingered until the 
2oth of January. His relatives and friends in 
Paris even revived their hopes of his recovery. 
Babcock wrote me the morning of his death, 
and I hastened to Frangois. It was a bright 
wintry day. We went out through the garden 
gate to a seat against the wall where Millet so 
often had sat, watching the glowing or waning 
light upon the forest trees, the rolling plain, 
and the distant hills. Francois told me of his 
father’s wishes to be buried as a farmer—that 
no printed announcements should be sent out, 
but that a neighbor should go from house to 
house through the village telling of his death 
and time of burial, according to the custom of 
the people of the country. 

The day of the interment was dark and 
cold, with a dreary rain. Many uncovered and 
bowed heads followed him to where he was 
laid by the side of his well-loved friend Rous- 
seau, in the little cemetery near the church 
whose roofs and tower have appeared in so 
many of his works. 


DurinG Millet’s lifetime I saw and became 
much interested in drawings made at different 
times for his children and grandchildren. 
Upon my return to France and Barbizon some 
years after, I obtained photographs of some of 
them, which are now reproduced, together with 
some account of their history and the circum- 
stances under which they were made. Others, 
obtained by M. Gaston Feuardent from his 
brother, M. Felix Feuardent, Millet’s son-in- 
law, give completeness to the illustration of 
this phase of Millet’s work. Frangois once told 
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me of a drawing by his father, the wood-cutter 
and his wife in the story of “Le Petit Poucet.” 
‘The point of the composition was to express that 
there was nothing in the house to eat. That 
rare faculty, unique I may say with Millet, of 
finding the expression of thought by the most 
simple means, served him in this instance —the 
man and woman are sitting dejectedly before 
the cold hearth, and conspicuous upon it is the 
upturned soup-pot. Frangois recognized in the 
wood-cutter and his wife his own father and 
mother. Millet had transcribed the sad experi- 
ence, that had more than once befallen them, 
of having no bread for the children. I did not 
have an opportunity to see the drawing until 
my return to France. 

The history of its production is this: Fran- 
cois was studying art, drawing from casts and 
from nature. Millet in talking with his son one 
evening told him that he should have more 
practice in composition, and asked whether, 
in reading, the images of things and scenes 
presented themselves to his imagination. Fran- 
gois replying that they often did, the father 
asked him if he recalled anything that had im- 
pressed him. This was too sudden for the boy, 
and he could think of nothing, but asked his 
father if he had something to propose. Millet 
replied, “‘ No; but wait, here is something quite 
simple. You know well ‘Le Petit Poucet’ 
choose a subject in that. Do you want the 
passage, ous ne pouvons plus nourrir nos en- 
fants, il faut les perdre dans la forét?” This 
subject was decided upon, Millet proposing 
that they should make it a concour. Francois 
began his drawing at once, but Millet sat 
thoughtfully, his head resting upon his hand, 
only beginning as his son was finishing. Fran- 
cois waited impatiently, until Millet finally 
took up his sketch and examined it, remark- 
ing as he did so, “ as mad, but it is too much 
everybody’s interpretation of the theme; there 
is something more forcible [{ Aoignant| to be 
made of it. There,” showing his drawing, “ is 
my idea”; and Frangois, seeing this, admitted 
that he was beaten. 

How characteristic this drawing is of Millet. 
In this story, generally thought of as made to 
amuse and frighten little children, he found 


the most melancholy and tragic experience in 
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human life. The drawings of the ogre from the 
same story were made much earlier, in 1856 
or 1857, when Frangois was but six or seven 
years of age. Frangois teased his father un- 
ceasingly for a “ portrait” of the ogre, until 
he finally made it for him one evening in his 
little copy-book, in which Frangois, in learning 
to write, had drawn straight lines, “ pot-hooks,” 
etc. Francois has carefully preserved this book, 
which is nearly filled with Millet’s sketches 
and drawings. Some of the pages are covered 
with sketches, ideas for pictures, or figures in 
movement. “ The grafting” is sketched sev- 
eral times on one of the leaves, the whole pic- 
ture covering no more than a square inch; 
likewise other pictures which have since be- 
come famous. The first drawing of the ogre’s 
head was made with lead-pencil. Millet evi- 
dently began with the idea only of amusing 
the child; but becoming interested himself in 
what this suggested to him, he recommenced 
another head, then made a separate study of 
the mouth and teeth, and finally took up his 
crayon and drew the final “ portrait.” While 
drawing the head he did not cease to talk of 
the ogre, imitating his voice and expression, 
growling like an angry beast, showing how he 
would open his mouth and how he would bite 
and tear the flesh of little boys, keeping Fran- 
Gois in a state of intense wonder and alarm. 

What has been told of the saints experien- 
cing in their own bodies the suffering of Christ 
was true with Millet in his art. Working as 
he did almost without models, he was his own 
model for everything, feeling deeply, and giv- 
ing the action with intensity and reality. 

At this same time he made other drawings 
of the ogre —one standing, in full costume, an- 
other asleep, with “ Le Petit Poucet” pulling off 
his boots. The family preserve other sketches 





THE STUMBLING HORSE. 
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— quite slight, but showing a careful seeking 
after arrangement — of the wood-chopper and 
his wife taking the children into the forest, with 
compositions of the children left alone, and in 
one the parents stealing away leaving their little 
ones behind them to perish. Nothing could be 
sadder than the expression of the father and 
mother leading the children into the woods. 
Millet in his whole art has depended rather 
upon the attitude or movement of the figure 
for expression than upon the face. In this sub- 
ject, in which so much is expressed, the figures 
are going away from the observer, and only a 
few lines indicating the backs are given. 

The Red Riding-hood sketches were made 
between the years 1872 and 1874 forthe young- 
est daughter, who was about the age of little 
Red Riding-hood at that time, and Millet evi- 
dently had his little girl in mind while making 
the drawings. Like the drawings of the ogre, 
these also were made one evening at the chil- 
dren’s request. Frangois was by this time a man 
and an artist, and as he too was looking over 
his father’s shoulder, this perhaps will account 
for some of the drawings being made with less 





A FALL FROM A HORSE, 


direct reference to the child’s understanding. 
Not that they are less simple, but they are 
not so clearly defined. The first drawing was 
slightly indicated with a lead-pencil and then 
firmly drawn with pen and ink. He wished 
to express, as he certainly has done, the won- 
dering, stupid little child who had never before 
been so far away from home. After this draw- 
ing Millet went on more hastily with a crayon, 
telling the story and talking about the little 
girl’s conversation with the wolf, etc., mak- 
ing the sketches to illustrate his verbal story, 
rather than telling the story to explain the 
drawings. 

The more simple drawings, like the horses 
and the child feeding the goat, were also the 
last of the drawings for children. Millet made 
them in great numbers for his first grandchild, 
little Antoine. He would take a match that 
had been lighted, rub off the burned part, and 
dip in ink the point that was thus formed, using 
this rather than pen or pencil, because of the 
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FEEDING 


large and decided mark it would make. Antoine 
was still a baby not yet able to talk, but the 
great Millet was great enough to reach the 
child, to delight and please him, and the baby 
would find a way without words to show that 
he understood. 

Antoine’s aunt, the little Red Riding-hood, 
had a goat of which Antoine was very fond 
(Millet, by the way, did not have to depart 
from his type in drawing Antoine a strong, 
lusty baby), and he recognized the goat at once 
when his grandfather showed him the drawing, 
and reached out his arms like the child in the 
drawing, imitating the cry of the goat. It was 
a great gratification and pleasure for Millet 
to be able in this way to reach the child’s 
understanding. 

One evening Millet said, “I will make one 
now which I don’t think he will understand, 
but we will see”; so he drew the little Antoine, 
with his cheeks puffed out, blowing an enormous 
candle with an equally enormous flame. The 
baby looked intently at this for a while, and 


THE GOAT. 


then turned with satisfaction and blew at the 
candle or lamp on the table. This was a real 
triumph, and Millet remarked to his son the 
importance of this asa principle in art ; that as 
he had exaggerated the size of the candle in 
order that the child could see it easily and 


BLOWING OUT THE CANDLE. 
would notice it, so in painting, certain forms, 
effects, and expressions should be accented, 
exaggerated, or brought into stronger relief. 


Wyatt Eaton, 


UNHINDERED. 


ZAR westward is a snow-bound train ; 
Eastward, a soul is saying 
’ y g 


I 


“Though I have looked so long in vain 
This is not love’s delaying ; 

For I have such a certain sense 

Of answer: it is prescience.” 


O ye, that never 
Though half a 


The letter, from its barriers free, 
Hastes to the love that waited. 

Lo! its first words: “ So close are we, 
That, if by snow belated, 

This message you are sure to feel 

The day before you break the seal.” 


dwell apart, 
globe may sever, 


Thus will it be, when heart to heart 
Can show no sign forever! 


Though death-sn 
Yet soul to soul, 


ows loom like Himalay, 
unbarred, will fly. 
Charlotte Fiske Bates. 
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A PSEUDO-ROMANCE OF THE FAR WEST. 


BY MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 


Author of “ The Led-Horse Claim,” “ John Bodewin’s Testimony,” etc. 


PART III, 


I. 


f T 


1o o’clock on Thurs- 

day morning Mrs. 

Dansken answered a 

knock at her front door 

and found a man, whom 

she recognized as one 

of the waiters from the 

Clarendon, with a box ad- 

dressed to Miss M. Robin- 

son. It wasa large, flat, white 

box such as tailors and dressmakers send home 

their wares in. There were no wrappings or 

bills of expressage on it; evidently it had not 

traveled far. Mrs. Dansken asked the man if 

there was no message with the box. He said 

he did not know of any, and Mrs. Dansken 

refrained from the question who had sent 
him. 

Now if Milly Robinson had been like any 
other girl, Mrs. Dansken meditated, she would 
have been in a flutter over that box; would 
have wondered who had sent it and what was 
in it, and have opened it at once, for all to ad- 
mire. Instzad, she had packed it off, without 
any excitement at all, to her bedroom in the 
attic, and no more had been heard of it. 

Ann had made tea-cake and there was no 
need for Milly to go for rolls that afternoon. 
At her usual time of coming down, after chang- 
ing her dress, to lay out the tea-things in the 
parlor and set the table for dinner, she did not 
appear. Instead of calling her from the stairs, 
Mrs. Dansken took the trouble to go up to her 
room. The girl did not open to her knock at 
once; she held the door ajar, a very little way, 
to answer her mistress’s demand when she 
would be down. 

“IT ’m coming, right away, ma’am.” Mrs, 
Dansken fancied the voice from within the 
room had not quite a natural sound. An ex- 
cuse for entering occurred to her simultane- 
ously with the resolve that she would get on 
the inside of that guarded door. 

“Let me come in, Milly. I want to meas- 
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ure the sash of your window. Ann says one 
of the panes is cracked.” 

* Ann told her that two months ago,” Milly 
said to herself. “I'll give you the size of it, 
ma’am,” she said aloud. 

“You have n’t time; 
Let me come in, Milly.” 

Mrs. Dansken’s voice was peremptory, but 
again there was a pause before the door was 
yielded. Milly had her dress on, but the waist 
was still unbuttoned, though she had been in 
her room, Mrs, Dansken knew, three-quarters 
ofan hour. The quick eye of the mistress, rov- 
ing the room, perceived that the covers of the 
bed had been turned back, but that the pillows 
were smooth, 

“Were you going to lie down, Milly? Don’t 
you feel well?” As she spoke, insincerely, for 
she believed that Milly was perfectly well, she 
saw protruding from the bed-covers a white 
sleeve, an evening sleeve, shortened to the el- 
bow and delicately finished with lace. So there 
was something beneath, which the covers had 
been hastily thrown back to hide. With one of 
her quick movements she flung them into place 
again, exposing the guilty box upon the bed, 
its contents crammed into it, hurriedly and un- 
successfully, as the white sleeve bore witness. 

“ What is this, I should like to know?” Mrs. 
Dansken demanded in a high, exasperating 
voice. Forgetting her own intrusion on a false 
pretense, she gave way to the thrill of anger 
and disgust which possessed her. She felt that 
she could almost have struck the girl for her 
stupid, coarse concealments. “What have you 
got here that you are ashamed to show me?” 
She tilted off the box-lid with the tips of her 
fingers and looked contemptuously at the pile 
of soft wool and lace and ribbon that repre- 
sented Frank’s first essay in the part of King 
Cophetua. 

“That ’s a very handsome dress to be tum- 
bled about like that. Were you going to put 
it on to wait on table in?” 

Milly had been silent because her shame and 
rage had simply taken away her power to speak. 


it’s 5 o’clock now, 


"1 Copyright, 1889, by Mary Hallock Foote. 
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Mrs. Dansken herself was trembling from 
head to foot; she was losing control of herself, 
and felt that she could not be accountable for 
what she might say next if that girl continued 
to stand there, smiling faintly, in a fixed way, 
and as speechless as a stone. 

“T will see you by and by. You and I must 
have a little talk.” She went down to her room 
and threw herself upon the bed; all the strength 
had gone out of her. 

“ Ann,” she whispered, when the old woman 
came in to ask her what had become of Milly, 
“that girl will kill me yet!” But there was 
no time to get comfort from Ann. Dinner was 
served, and the hostess must be in her place at 
the head of the table. “ Ann, go upstairs, will 
you, and tell Milly to come down,” The farce 
must go on, and mistress and maid must take 
their parts. Mrs. Dansken sickened at her own, 
but she was eminently a woman of business. 

There was a long pause after the soup, which 
Ann herself had brought in and removed. 
“Where is Milly?” Mrs. Dansken asked, as 
Ann reappeared with the chicken patties. 

“ She’s packin’ her things!” said Ann. 

Mrs. Dansken whirled round in her chair. 
“You will ask her to please come down and 
attend to her work at once, She can pack her 
things to-morrow.” 

“ Mem ?” said Ann, 

“ Excuse me,”— Mrs, Dansken put down her 
napkin and looked at the tableful of boarders: 
her voice was unsteady,—“ Ann will wait upon 
you,” she managed to say. Blashfield sprung 
and opened the door for her, and every man 
at the table rose as she left the room. 

She had meant to get to her own room as 
quickly as possible for an outburst of tears, but 
she felt so upheld by this unexpected return of 
the old loyalty that she was ready to encounter 
even Milly. She was sure that she could be 
calm, perhaps she could be just to the girl; 
for what had she discovered, after all, that was 
so heinous, considering the way she had dis- 
covered it? Sympathy, delicacy, dignity, Mrs. 
Dansken had not; but honesty, even with her- 
self, lay at the bottom of her soul. She ran up 
the cold attic stairs in a better mood for a talk 
with Milly than she could have hoped for; 
but Milly was not there. Her trunk stood in 
the middle of the bedroom ; her hat and shawl 
and the box from off the bed were gone. 


II, 


Mrs. DaNsKEN had lainlong in the darkness 
of her own room. Faint sounds from the 
dining-room told that dinner was quietly pro- 
gressing. “If they had just carried me out a 
corpse they would go back to their chicken 
patties,” she reflected, and laughed feebly to 
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herself, not in the least resenting this conspic- 
uous masculine trait. “ It would be a tribute 
to the patties, anyhow,” she added in her mus- 
ings. The darkness was peaceful, and she was 
glad, after all, that she had not been able to 
see Milly. ‘She must have gone out into the 
street for a moment to get some one to come 
for her trunk. She will want her wages, and 
it is better she should go without any more 
words between us. We were never meant to 
live together. We bring out all that is worst 
in each other. Even Ann sees that.” 

At this moment Ann came stumbling in 
with a clinking tray, which she placed upon a 
chair by the bed while she lighted the lamp. 

“ Are ye sick ?” she asked, turning to look 
at her mistress. 

Mrs. Dansken could have kissed her grim 
old face, for the sense of nearness and confi- 
dence it gave her. After all, was there any 
one in the world she cared for more than for 
this old bit of wreck saved from the home that 
had gone to pieces so long ago? She fell to 
weeping weakly on her pillow, while Ann felt 
of her hands, and pulled up the down quilt 
over her shoulders. 

“Oh, I’m roasted!” said Mrs. Dansken, 
throwing it off. Thenshe nestled down again, 
murmuring, “ Thank you, you dear old thing ; 
I knew you would n’t forget about me.” 

“Ye better take a drink o’ this tea. Are ye 
worryin’ about Milly Robi’son? Sure it’s bet- 
ter she’s goin’. I knew ye’d never do with the 
likes av her. She’s nayther one thing nor an- 
other. I’ve not got a ha’porth agin her, my- 
self. I c’u’d do with her well enough. Where ’s 
yer shawl?” Ann looked about and found it, 
and attempted to put it about her mistress’s 
shoulders as she raised herself in bed, “Are 
ye layin’ here widout any fire?” 

“1 don’t want any fire. This tea tastes so 
good. Ugh! I’m as hot as fire and as cold as 
ice! I’ve had such a scene with that girl, 
Ann. I hate a row, except with you.” 

“’Deed an’ ye ’re not much afraid o’ me, 
that’s a fact. Was it along o’ the frock she had 
sent her?” 

Mrs. Dansken nodded. 

“ She ’s not so much to blame for that, as I 
can find out. ‘ What’s in it?’ says I, whin I see 
the box layin’ on the bed. An’ whin she opened 
it she went red in the face, an’ says she, ‘I 
know whosent it, an’ I’m goin’ to send it back.’” 

“That’s a likely story!” Mrs, Dansken 
cried out. “She’d been trying it on. She had 
just crammed it back into the box when I 
went upstairs to call her.” 

Ann looked at her mistress shrewdly. ‘“ Was 
ye in the room?” 

“ Of course I was in the 100m. How did I 
see the dress if I was n’t in the room?” 
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“ Well, ye ’dbetter have kept out, an’ let her 
have her things to herself. I’d niver want the 
missus thrackin’ me about. A gurl’s got a 
right to some place av her own.” 

“ Don't scold me, Ann, I own I was stupid 
about that — but I tell you, she is a girl who 
needs watching.” 

“Ve had me to watch her, an old woman 
that knows what gurls is. I niver see nothin’ 
wrong wid her, barrin’ she’s a bit close about 
herself; an’ it’s what they have to be when 
they ’ve got themselves to look out for.” 

“T thought you hated her.” 

Ann laughed shortly. “I was none so fond 
av her at the first off, but whin I see — who’s 
that goin’ out?” 

The street door had closed, somewhat early 
for the young men to be taking their departure. 

“It’s Milly coming back, I should n’t won- 
der,” said Mrs. Dansken, listening for a step 
on the stairs. 

“ Comin’ back?” Ann repeated. 

“ Yes; did n’t you know she was gone?” 

“Wheriver has she gone to, for the good 
Lord’s sake ?” said Ann, rising up. “ She tould 
me she’d not sleep in this house another night. 
‘ Very well,’ says I; ‘ wait till I get my kitchen 
red up an’ I'll go wid ye to the Sisters’.’’ An’ 
how long is she gone?” 

“Why, ever so long. I thought she was 
coming back. Her trunk is here.” 


“T’ll jist out, thin, an’ afther her. Will ye 
be gettin’ up now ?” Ann hesitated, looking at 


her mistress. Mrs. Dansken saw that she was 
uneasy, 

“Go along, you best old creature! Ann, 
wait a minute! Do you know who sent her 
the dress ?” 

“ Sure, w’u’d I ask a gurl a thing like that ? 
An’ she'd niver have tould me, anyway.” 

“T’m jealous,” said Mrs. Dansken, throw- 
ing herself back in the bed. “Here you’ve 
been making me believe you despised that girl, 
and thought about her just the same as I did, 
and all the while you were on her side.” 

“No’m, I’m none so fond av her,” Ann 
maintained. But she did not wait to “red up” 
the kitchen. Mrs. Dansken heard the street 
door again a very few moments after Ann had 
left her. The young men were laughing over 
their cigars in the parlor. She put on an apron, 
entered the dining-room by the hall door, and 
began to clear the table, keeping the curtain 
closed, for she did not wish to be questioned. 
Ann should not find her work waiting for 
her when she returned from her walk in the 
dark, snowy streets. If Williams had been at 
home—or if Frank had not gone, how quickly 
she would trust him now to go in search of 
Milly. 

Ann walked slowly up and down Harrison 
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avenue, passing and repassing the windows 
of the Clarendon, looking down all the side 
streets ; finally she ventured to ask one or two 
respectable wayfarers if they had seen a young 
woman in a dark cloth jacket and a turban, 
and carrying a big white box. Ann was sure the 
box was in some way responsible for Milly’s 
giving her the slip. She meant to cast about 
in their own neighborhood before taking that 
long walk across the town to the Sisters’. She 
stopped one of the waiters in the door of the 
Clarendon as she passed down on that side of 
the street. It was the one whom, without know- 
ing his nationality, she called the Sweedener, 
who occasionally brought Mrs. Dansken’s or- 
ders for her little festivities. Had he seen Milly 
Robinson that evening ? 

“ Yes,” the man replied. “She coom mit a 
pox; an’ she say, leef it in t’e offis for Mist’ Em- 
bury. Mist’ Embury he coom shust t’en; unt he 
say, send t’e pox up to hisroom. Unt t’ey walk 
town street togedder.” 

Ann gave a grunt. “ N-n!” she objected, 
in that indescribable form of dissent which the 
West has imported from the South. “That's 
not Milly Robinson.” 

“ She vas Milly.” 

“N-n!” Ann persisted, 

“It vas t’e pox, anyhow,” the man declared. 
“TI see t’e man vat pack dat pox over to Mis’ 
Dansken, unt he say it vas for Milly.” 

“ Sure I hope it was Milly,” said Ann, chang- 
ing her ground of defense. “ That’s all I wan’ 
to know. Is she along av our Misther Em- 
bury ?” 

“She vas mit him. Dey vent town t’e street 
togedder.” 

Ann did not goto the Sisters’, but she told her 
mistress that Milly was there; and Mrs. Dan- 
sken was too glad of the assurance to reflect that 
it was a mile or more to the Sisters’ hospital, 
and that Ann could hardly have gone and re- 
turned in the time she had been absent. 

“Ye’re to pay her money to me, an’ she ’Il 
send for her thrunk in the mornin’.” 

In her toilsome walk in life Ann had seen 
many cases of folly and sin end as the case of 
Milly seemed likely to end, but never one of 
knightly championship. She had never met 
with a case of this kind, and out of her experi- 
ence she drew her conclusions. It hurt her 
that the girl should have taken herself off with- 
out even saying good-bye to her old comrade, 
who had sincerely conquered a prejudice for 
kindness’ sake. 

“TI doubt but the missus was in the right: 
she ’d a bad heart, or she ’d niver have give 
me the slip like that.” But, in spite of her 
own belief, nothing could have induced Ann to 
destroy the girl’s last chance of retreat should 
the heart prove not so bad after all. 
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Frank and Milly were by the bridge again, 
and this time there was no brown veil between 
them. Milly’s cheeks were not pink like the 
sunset color on the eastern peaks; they were 
pale as the snow which starkly outlined them 
against the night sky. She was awake at last. 
Frank thought he had never seen a face so 
beautiful as hers while she told him the story 
of her wrongs and her insults. Not a word ac- 
cused him, but he felt that he was responsible 
for all that had cost her an honorable refuge, 
a place of safety, if not a home. No doubt he 
supposed himself to be thinking while he lis- 
tened to Milly’s story and looked at her beau- 
tiful face, but he was merely tingling with a 
mixture of passionate promptings. He scarcely 
heard what she was saying as she urged that 
she must go back and reminded him for the 
third or fourth time that she had come out not 
expecting to see him, only to get rid of the 
dress, which she had never meant to take. 

“And I made you. I have brought all this 
trouble upon you, Milly; but, dear, happiness 
shall come out of it. It was all for the best — 
to bring us together, my darling.” 

“ T must go back — I must!” Milly pleaded. 

“ Youshall never go back,” said the dreamer. 
“ Ts it more insults you want?” 

“T promised to go back. Ann is going with 
me to the Sisters’.” 

“ The Sisters’! Milly, I am the one to take 
care of you now.” 

“No, sir. No, Mr. Embury. You must n’t 
kiss me —I ’m not — oh, you don’t know, you 
don’t know !” 

“ Milly,” said Frank, “God knows how we 
have got where we are — but here we are. We 
are never going to part any more. Do you 
understand ? ” 

“T did n’t think you’d say such things to 
me,” sobbed Milly. 

“ Who, in the name of Heaven, should say 
such things, if not I? Do you know what I 
mean ?” 

“ Oh, let me go, sir, please! They ’ll be out 
after me.” 

“ Stop sirring me, will you ? Who will be out 
after you? Is there any one in that house who 
is likely to care what becomes of you?” 

“ There’s Ann, sir —” 

“ Ann be hanged! Can Ann take care of 
you? Ah, Milly, listen tome !— For Heaven's 
sake, what is the matter ?” 

* Look at me!” sobbed the girl, with such 
wild deprecation in her face that Frank was 
forced to heed her. “ Can’t you see?” 

“ Can’t I see? I see that you are a dear, 
good, helpless girl, who is going to be my wife. 
We are going to be married to-night. Hush, 
hush! not a word. I don’t know anything 
about you? Do you know anything about 
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me? No, I won’t hear a word. Can’t I see, 
indeed! I see that you are my darling. There, 
there! What, more tears, Milly? Am I such 
a monster ?” 

“You are good,” said Milly. “ You are the 
best — I ever saw; but you don’t know— you 
don’t know! Let me go, to-night. Let me tell 
you — what I said I must.” 

“You shall tell me all to-morrow. There 
are things I might tell. We will take each 
other on trust, and I shall get the best of the 
bargain, my lovely one. Do you know what 
we are going to do? That poor, insulted lit- 
tle gown I made you take— you shall wear 
it to-morrow night. You will need no chap- 
erone as my wife.” 

“T can’t, I can’t!” Milly protested, but no 
longer with the same force of denial. She 
struggled in his arms, and he let her go, see- 
ing that a man was approaching. 

They were not in a nice part of the town, if 
any part of it could be called nice after nightfall, 
when the mountains withdrew their counte- 
nances and left it to the light of its flaring win- 
dows, its occasional smoky street-lamps and 
intervals of slippery darkness. They were out 
of the center of lamps and lighted windows, 
except the windows of a suburban groggery 
where a fiddle was tuning up in a crazy way, 
as if the ear and the hand went wild that were 
groping for thetune. The light of this squalid 
revelry was cast upon the foul snow at their 
feet; it shone upon the two young faces, pic- 
tured upon the darkness, close together, eye 
to eye in the struggle between two wills— one 
fiery and undisciplined, and one that was 
strong, but sluggish, and sick with fear. 

The stranger stared hard, and looked back 
as he passed them. He looked back more 
than once, and then retraced his steps. He 
was a thin, cold-looking man, in a shabby suit 
of black, with a pair of dilapidated “arctics ” 
exaggerating to enormities the size of his feet. 
He addressed them in a voice nasal but sweet. 

“My young friends, have you found the 
Lord? Is he leading you by the hand to- 
night ?” 

He paused for an answer. “ I do not know 
the face of this young sister,” the exhorter con- 
tinued as neither of the young people spoke ; 
“ but, if I am not mistaken, this young man is 
Mr. Embury, of the firm of Williams & Embury 
— yes?” 

“That ’s my name,” said Frank. “ Are you 
a clergyman, sir?” J, 

“The Rev. Mr. Black, of the Methodist 
Mission in Second street. And if you will 
excuse an old man’s advice, Mr. Embury, I 
think, sir, if this young woman’s parents reside 
in the city, you would better take her home. 
It is late, my dear young friends, except for 
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such as are out, like myself, upon errands of 
necessity or mercy.” 

“ Mr. Black,” said Frank, “ you can do me 
a very great service, if you will.” 

Begging Milly to excuse him, he drew the 
minister aside and spoke with him earnestly, 
while Milly waited, helplessly sure what this 

‘service was likely to be. 

“Ts the young woman quite satisfied in her 
mind as to the step she is taking ?” 

Mr. Black came close to Milly and took her 
hand, smiling upon her with his intimate, pas- 
toral smile. Milly drew away her hand. 

“If she has the least doubt, before it is too 
late I would agvise a talk with my wife—an 
excellent woman, though I say it, and a woman 
of great experience where young girls are con- 
cerned.” 

Milly looked repellent. “You don’t wish 
to talk to anybody, do you, Milly?” Frank 
answered for her. She assented silently. 

“ Very well; then let us go to my home, and 
take counsel with our thoughts as we go. And 
if no objections arise, and you feel that you can 
trust the state of mind you are in—” 


Ill. 


FRANK had a few moments alone with Milly | 


in the parlor of the parsonage after the cere- 
mony, while Mr. Black consulted with his 
wife whether it would be possible for them to 
keep the bride over night. 

“T must not take you to the Clarendon to- 
night, Milly. We cannot have it said around 
town that I brought you in out of the streets 
at 11 o’clock at night. I shall take rooms 
for my wife and come for her the first thing in 
the morning—my sweet! You won't be lone- 
some, will you? Does it seem a strange way 
to take care of you? I want to be so careful 
of you now, because it had to be so sudden. 
And this is quite the right sort of place for you 
to stay.” 

“T don’t want to stay,” whispered Milly ; 
“T did n’t want to do any of it.” 

“ Oh, please, Milly! when I must leave you 
so soon. There was nothing else for us to do, 
my darling. If we had n’t been meant for each 
other would we ever have got where we are? 
I will not believe you don’t care for me—I 
will make you care!” 

“It’s no use my talking,” said Milly, relent- 
ing. “You do just what you want with me. 
You always did.” 

“TI always intend to—and it shall be just 
what my darling likes best.” 

Mrs. Black, it seemed, could keep Milly, by 
a little hospitable management. Milly made 
no further objection, and Frank had no scruples 
in accepting the obligation. It is not unlikely 
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that he felt he was honoring the parson’s 
dwelling. While the daughter made the nec- 
essary changes for the night, a simple enter- 
tainment was set forth by the minister’s wife 
for the young couple who were beginning their 
life together under the roof of strangers, with- 
out the blessing of kith or kin. 

Little was eaten and little was said, except 
by the minister, whose words fell in the silence 
without meaning for those they were intended 
to encourage and to warn. Frank took his 
leave as soon as possible, kissing his wife quietly, 
and commending her, with a look that the 
minister’s wife said was beautiful, to the good 
woman’s care. 

She was a woman whose goodness was the 
most apparent thing about her, except a large 
forehead and nose that gave a benignant look 
of authority to her countenance. It was plain 
that she was mistress of the parsonage, if not 
of the parson himself. If she had said that he 
must not marry the young people, he would 
probably have declined to do so, What she 
did say, in the brief matrimonial conference 
in the kitchen before the ceremony was per- 
formed, was much to the effect of St. Paul’s 
words on the same question ; also, thatif “they,” 
meaning her husband, refused to marry them, 
the young couple could easily find some one 
else who would. 

When» Milly had been half an hour alone 
in the room vacated by the minister’s daughter, 
Mrs. Black went up to her door and knocked. 
Milly had been sitting on the side of the bed, 
with her clothes on but in her stocking feet, 
for her shoes were damp with snow. She had 
been going back over her poor past, trying to 
imagine herself opening that foolish, blotted 
page before the eyes of the delicate, imperative 
young gentleman who had just bound his fate to 
hers for better or for worse. And whenshe looked 
into the future the prospect was no surer ; it was 
impossible to think of it as “heir future. She 
had told the simple truth when she had said 
that he could do what he pleased with her; 
but not he nor any other hero of a girl’s fancy 
could have power to do away with certain facts 
which made this marriage a problem, even to 
the slow, unimaginative nature that was dumbly 
struggling with it. When she heard the heavy 
step on the stairs and the gentle but confident 
knock, Milly could have given a cry of wel- 
come to this last chance of counsel, if not of 
escape. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Black, coming 
promptly to her side, “ I came up to see if you 
have bed-covers enough — but of course you 
can’t go tosleep yet,” she added, glancing at 
Milly’s dress. “ There ’s a little fire in my bed- 
room, right across the hall. Would you like to 
come in and sit awhile? Mr. Black he ’s down- 
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stairs doing-some writing. He don’t write out 
his sermons as a general thing, but this is a 
letter to a newspaper, one of our church papers 
at home, he ’s occasional correspondent for. 
They like to know what progress we ’re mak- 
ing here. It’s a wonderful place for awaken- 
ings. It seems when we get right amongst all 
that ’s blackest and sinfullest in our poor hu- 
man nature, we find the most helpfulness, one 
for another. You ’d be surprised the rescuer 
and comforter my husband ’s been able to be, 
and all because the work is ready and waiting 
for any one who ’Il take hold and believe — 
Well, dear, what ’s your trouble? We ’ve all 
got something. You don’t suppose I can’t see 
it isn’t all quite clear before you. How could 
it be, poor child! But he’s a lovely young man 
—and you ’re very pretty, my dear. You ’ve 
got it all in your own hands.” 

“It’s no use my being pretty,” said Milly, 
despondently. She was sitting in alow chair by 
the stove in Mrs. Black’s bedroom, forgetting 
to care that her feet, in their soiled stockings, 
were visible. Mrs, Black was in the big scroll- 
back rocking-chair opposite, rocking and talk- 
ing, and looking at Milly, not at Milly’s 
stockings, and snipping her darning threads, 
without the least confusion of impulses, 

“ No, not if pretty ’s all there is of it. But 
it’s a good thing when the young man ’s so 
good-looking. It’s best not to have the looks 
all on his side. Now it ain’t because you ’re 
pretty you ’re worrying to-night.” She ex- 
amined Milly with her practiced motherly 
glance. “ My dear, you better go lie down this 
minute. What have you been through to make 
you look like that!” She got Milly quickly 
into her bed and felt her over carefully. “ Where 
do you feel sick ?” 

“1’m not sick,” said Milly. 

“ Well, now, out with it, same as if I were 
your mother! There ’s trouble here some- 
where,” 

Mrs, Black waited, holding the girl’s hands 
in her own, looking at her steadily with mild, 
strong eyes. 

Milly gave a little groan and turned away 
her face. “ Mrs.””— She hesitated. 

“ Mrs. Black,” prompted that lady. 

“ Mrs, Black, I’m a married woman.” 

“ Of course you are, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Black, with an encouraging squeeze of Milly’s 
hands. “I was your witness myself, and I ’d 
uphold you in it, for I saw plain enough that 
young man was bound to have his way.” 

“T was married and had a child before I 
ever saw him.” 

“ And does n’t he know you’re a widow ?” 
Mrs. Black asked, after a silence. 

“T ’m not a widow, like any other widow.” 

“Ts n’t your husband dead ?” 
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“ Yes, but he left me, first. I never put on 
black for him, or saw him; I passed myself 
off for a girl.” 

“ What did you say, my dear?” 

“ T don’t know how to tell you what I did. 
I did n’t do anything; it came of itself some- 
how, and [I let it go on.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Black. “It’s the easiest ’ 
way sometimes. I suspect we ’re all inclined 
that way.” She waited for Milly’s next words. 

“ He left me, and I had to come after him. 
Last spring I gothere. I had to come. I was 
n’t to my own home. My home’s in Canada. 
He took me away from there and he never’ 
found me no other home. My,father did n’t 
like him, and we were manial secret, and I 
went away with him when it had to be known. 
My father he ’s slow, but he ’s awful stubborn. 
When I got here I found he ’d left me and 
no word where I was to find him, and then I 
knew he ’d left me for good. And my baby 
was born at the Sisters’ hospital. It died. And 
when I got strong enough I went to work at 
Daniel & Fisher’s. I told them I was Mrs. 
Robinson. They did n’t understand me, some- 
how; I suppose they thought I looked young. 
They called me Miss Robinson; and all of a 
sudden that seemed the easiest way. All those 
girls in the store were lookin’ me over, and 
talkin’ about each other, and I knew they ’d 
talk that way about me. If I’d said I was Mrs., 
they ’d have wanted to know where was my 
husband, and I did n’t know then he was dead. 
I was weak and sick and I did n’t want to an- 
swer questions, and I let it go on. And every 
day it got harder to get it back.” 

“ My dear, that was a terrible risk you took, 
besides its being so wrong — though you ’re 
punished for that this minute, and I need n’t 
remind you.” 

“ I know it was wrong, Mrs. Black; but I 
did n’t seem to care, if only I could be let alone. 
And nobody knew but the Sisters, and they ’re 
the same as dead to what’s outside of their 
own work. But I did n’t care, that’s the truth. 
I did n’t think I was going to live long, I felt 
so sick,” 

“Oh, my! That’s because you never felt that 
way before. I don’t doubt you felt miserable 
enough, my dear; but it ain’t so easy for women 
to die. We ’re dreadful tough.” 

“Well, I got better, and I thought I ’d tell 
the lady I went to work for after I left the 
store. I left partly for that, so I could make a 
fresh start. But I could n’t tell her. Don’t you 
know there’s folks you can’t tell things to and 
there’s some you can? I could have told you.” 

“Well, I ’m just an ordinary woman,” said 
Mrs. Black, “and I’ve seen such a sight of 
trouble. Nothing could ever surprise me.” 

“T thought perhaps I could tell her, after 
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a while, when I got used to her; but when I 
came to hear her talking I knew I’d never tell 
her. She ’d have had it all over the house; 
and whenshe told things they somehow sounded 
different to what they were. She could make 
things sound any way she liked. Ann, the 
cook she had, found out I ’d had achild. The 
Sisters told her, and then I told her the rest. 
But I did n’t mind Ann. I knew she ’d never 
tell on me. And after she knew, she was awful 
good to me.” 

“ When was it your husband died ?” 

“ It was June when I heard from his part- 
ner that he ’d been found. His horse slipped 
off the trail and fell on him.” 

“ And you did mourn forhim some, I know!” 

“T had my own troubles,” said Milly, after 
a pause. “It was he brought them on me, 
and he never took none of ’em on himself. He 
took me away from a good home and he never 
give me another.” 

“ Well, you have got trouble now, that ’s a 
fact. But the first thing you ’ve got to do is to 
straighten this all out with your husband. You 
ain’t much acquainted, are you? How did 
you come to meet with him?” 

“He boarded in the house where I was 
working.” 

“ Well, surely that shows he ain’t got prej- 
udices. And if he loved you before he knew 
you had troubles, he won’t love you a bit the 
less now.” 

‘“‘He knew I had troubles, but not — that 
kind. I know —I tried to tell him. I did try, 
Mrs. Black!” 

“ Ah, I’m afraid you put it off too long, my 
dear. If you ’d only come to me before the 
ceremony and told me, I could have made 
him understand. You ’d have known then how 
much he thought of you; but it ain’t for me 
to remind you. And now you ’re afraid to out 
with it—ain’t that so? Well, I guess he’s 
human, same’s the rest of us. I can see what he 
is—headstrong and proud and full of his fine 
notions, and wants to be loved, like any other 
man, but dreadful particular who Ae loves, I 
don’t say it’s the safest sort of marriage; but 
it’s made and done with now, and you ’ve 
got your pretty face, and if he ain’t sorry for 
you when you tell him what you ’ve been 
through —” 

“ He ’d be sorry, but — oh, you don’t know 
him !” 

“] know we are prone to error, every one 
of us, as the sparks fly upward. I guessif you 
were to go back into the history of that young 
man, you ’d find he’s done things he ’s wished 
he had n’t done. But it all depends on how 
much you care for each other. Do you love 
him, my dear?” 


“TI don’t know,” said Milly. “TI ain’t like 
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myself when I’m with him. He thinks I ’m 
different to what I am, and that makes me 
different.” 

“ Of course —I see how it is. But it’s no 
use worrying about the future. You know what 
you’ve gottodonow. You've got to tell him 
first thing to-morrow morning, and no bones 
about it! Don’t you let him take you in his 
arms as his wedded wife without your soul is 
clear before him. If you do, you ’ll both repent 
it to the longest day you live.” 

“ T can’t ever be his wife, Mrs, Black. That’s 
never going to be. Something will happen to 
stop it, I know.” 

“ Don't you go to trusting to any such feel- 
ings as those. You’ve trusted and let things 
go on too much already, my dear; and that’s 
your way, I see. What you need is more con- 
fidence. Now don’t go to despairing of your 
marriage. It’s begun badly, but that ain’t all 
your fault. I can see what chance you had 
with a young fellow like him. He ’s got a good 
deal too much confidence. But don’t you let 
his confidence be the ruin of you both, and 
when it comes to marriages — why, there’s all 
sorts, and it’s amazing how comfortable they 
turn out, spite of everything. There ’s always 
marriages just as risky as yours is, when a new 
country is being settled up— young men and 
women meeting together, with all sorts of fam- 
iligs back of them, so pleased with all the new 
ways of seeing one another, and nothing plain 
and natural to show ’em their inside differ- 
ences. Why, it’s the greatest wonder in the 
world they ever make out as they do, the most 
of ’em. If you were to go back in his own fam- 
ily, I guess you’d find the mates were n't all 
matches, It gets evened up somehow, when 
they come to live together. ‘There’s a blessing, 
I tell you, on the relation.” 

Mrs. Black had indulged a strain of extreme 
leniency and hopefulness, to give Milly cour- 
age for her duty. What she said to her hus- 
band, before they slept, was nearer her true 
judgment of the case, 

“T wish we had n’t been the means of it, 
Samuel, It was mainly my doings, and I’m 
punished for thinking they were past reasoning 
with, both of ’em. I don't know as I ever saw 
two misguided young creatures in such a fix. 
I tried to encourage her all I could, but she ’s 
made a miserable piece of work of it so far; 
and I’m sorry for him, when he comes to write 
that letter home,” 


“ And when I saw those two young people 
in the street,” said Mr. Black, “ he was the one 
I took to be the deceiver.” 

“ He’s the kind of deceiver that deceives 
nobody but himself—and I don’t know but 
that’s as bad as any kind.” 

“ Not in the eyes of the Lord, Martha.” 
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“The Lord can forgive more sins than they 
two’ll ever commit,” said Martha Black, who 
had a tenderness for the heart that had unbur- 
dened itself to her sympathy, and who knew 
that Milly’s troubles had but just begun. 

Frank’s letter to his mother was to have been 
written before he went to fetch his wife. He 
rose early for the purpose after one of those 
nights of wakefulness we remember for years 
afterwards as a distinct experience. In his 
watchings he had composed a number of letters, 
but when it came to writing them out he got 
no farther than “ Dear Mother.” It was to the 
mother, who takes the brunt of unpleasant 
family news, he addressed himself. When he 
had got as far as this he could see his mother’s 
face, he could hear her voice asking his father 
to step into the library amoment. He could see 
both their faces as they sat down and looked at 
each other with the letter between them. On 
the whole he concluded to wait until after the 
ball. He could then tell them of his wife’s first 
appearance in the society of the town, and of 
her reception. He had no doubts on this score. 
It is the men, he theorized, who decide a girl’s 
fate at a ball. 

He had changed his small second-story room 
at the Clarendon for a large one on the first 
hall, opposite the ladies’ parlor. When the ar- 
rangement had been concluded at the desk, 
the clerk remarked that the bridal chamber 
was coming it rather strong for a single man. 
Frank flushed, but gave the information with 
dignity that he had been married the evening 
before at the Rev. Mr. Black’s, where his wife 
was now staying. 

The clerk smiled the smile of the foolish, and 
inquired if the lady was any connection of Mr. 
Black’s; and Frank was obliged to relinquish 
this straw of respectability which he had grasped 
at for the sake of Milly’s antecedents. 

Milly had lamented to Mrs. Black, as the 
chief of her excuses, that she had never had a 
chance to speak with Frank without fear of in- 
terruption, except in the open streets. But now 
they were alone for a lifetime, in the bridal 
chamber of the Clarendon, with window-blinds 
closed to shut out the staring daylight, with no 
idea between them of the time, or of how the 
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world was going outside. The world for them 
had centered in this their first day together. 

Frank had bought a belated wedding-ring 
and was trying it on the finger of his bride. 

“You have worn a ring on this finger be- 
fore,” he said, feeling the little depression that 
encircled Milly’s third finger. “ What sort of a 
ring was it? I like to know all about you, how 
you looked and what you used to wear, before 
I ever saw you.” 

This was Milly’s opportunity, as if offefed 
her by Heaven. But it had come too suddenly, 
almost threateningly ; she shrunk from it, and 
the next moment it was gone. 

Something within her, perhaps the habit of 
concealment, confirmed through months of 
perilous practice, seemed to answer for her, 
while her stunned conscience listened amazed. 

“ It was n’ta ring I cared for; I took it off, 
because it was too small for me.” 

After that the day passed hopelessly for her. 
She was under the spell of her failure, and of 
Frank’s awful unconsciousness. 

More and more she felt his standards oppress 
her — fine and intense and vindictively pure. 
The nameless little refinements of his manner 
were her despair; she could not meet them out 
of any social practice in the past, nor with the 
simplicity of innocence and faith. She longed 
to escape, back into the miserable muddle of 
her old life where she had felt at home — any- 
where away from this horrible masquerading. 

As for Frank, he was the husband now. He 
was studying his new possession, in the light 
of old, persistent standards —those standards 
which Milly instinctively feared. He studied 
her because he could not get near enough to 
her to lose himself in her attraction for him. 
Something clouded the attraction; something 
undefinable between them that embarrassed 
him, and balked him of all the allusions, the 
fond recapitulations, the exchange of ideals and 
purposes, which should have glorified the day. 

She has all that the first woman had,— 
youth, beauty, purity, and helplessness,— 
Frank thought, while she dressed for the ball 
and he gazed at her shyly with beating heart. 
She is a girl without a family and without a 
history. Her husband shall give her both. 
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ODGED like a knot of sea- 
gulls, on the southern slopes of 
the Maeldown hills, within walk- 
ing distance of the Duke of 
Devonshire’s great castle at Lis- 
more, nestle the white buildings 

of a monastery for Cistercians called Mount 
Melleray. It is a recent creation, a mere 
thing of yesterday compared with places in 
every county of Ireland where a round tower, 
or a single lovely lancet window, or a squat 
oratory with walls many feet 
thick, surviving from the 
earliest Christian ages, tells 
the story of persecution, or of 
civil war, or of the rarer in- 
stances of neglect following 
changes in population or in 
fashion. 

The brethren in their hand- 
some yetcoarsely woven robes 
the color of old ivory, the as- 
sociate monks all of a dull 
brown, have somehow the air 
of an anachronism. ‘They 
are far from anything one 
can by stretch of imagination 
call a thriving town. They 
live in peace on their com- 
munal farm as ‘Trappists 
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among whom the rule of silence is not pushed 
to unwise lengths, and touch the world only 
by the stream of pious and of merely curious 
clergy and laity who are their guests without 
becoming their acquaintances. ‘They belong 
to one of the most sensible and indeed en- 
lightened orders, which prescribes manual 
labor in the fields and gives careful attention 
to the dangers of the mind that beset celi- 
bates on whom silence is enjoined, ‘They are 
revered by the countryside and admired for 
their innocent, steadfast lives by Protestants 
not infected with the bigotry of the North. 

In the little chapel for visitors, into which the 
chanting of the monks penetrates from the 
greater church beyond, a sermon is pronounced 
every now and then in Gaelic for the benefit 
of sturdy old people of the hills who have never 
learned English properly and are not anxious 
to perfect themselves therein. Nothing can be 
more reposeful than the lawn before the mon- 
astery and the high-walled garden near by, 
where Catholic clergymen and laymen, who 


are making “a retreat” on these uplands, walk 
solitary or in discreet twos, guests of the 
monks. ‘The little colony of dead in the quad- 
rangle discourages ambitious thoughts, so plain 


and unpretending are the headstones. The 
great barns, the bake-house where a delicious 
coarse bread is stacked in sweet-smelling piles, 
the blacksmith’s shop where a brawny brother 
swings the hammer and will not be so discour- 
teous as to refuse an answer to a curious ques- 
tioner, the school buildings just without the 
circle of the monastery proper— give one a 
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pleasant idea of life in the best kind of estab- 
lishment for the religious. 

And yet the feeling lurks everywhere about 
Mount Melleray that the needs for which such 
communities were once an answer no longer 
exist. Everything is sensible, grave, praise- 
worthy. ‘The traditional courtesy of the Irish 
reigns on all sides. One sees among the monks 
rude faces, it is true, but the chances are that one 
is surprised at the refinement of so many, It is 
as if a hill had opened atthe stroke of a magi- 
cian’s wand, and in a concealed valley beyond 
was found a community which holds all that 
was best of some forgotten age. It recalls 
traditions yet rife among the peasants of by- 
gone civilizations, Firbolg or Dé Danann, 
which vanished before the march of the con- 
querors who brought Christianity in their track, 
but support a charmed existence as a fairy race 
deep in the hills or far below the vast green 
billows of the Atlantic. The guest at Mount 
Melleray feels like one who has snatched the 
red cap or the green from a fairy on some 
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fateful night of the full moon and 
penetrated to the retreat, without los- 
ing memory of the great outer world 
and how it has rolled away, centuries 
away, from the ideals of a by-gone 
race. 

The Cistercians of Mount Melleray 
are as truly a survival of astate of 
things which has disappeared from the 
greater part of Europe as are any of 
the hundred objects, customs, tradi- 
tions that recall the heathen past. 
They were hunted out of France in 
this century; found England uncon- 
genial; and by that inevitable press- 
ure which amounts to a law, a law 
that I have pointed out as operating 
from primeval times while striving to 
account for the Irish, gravitated to- 
wards Ireland. Nay, they have obeyed 
the impulse farther yet, and are more 
numerous in the United States to-day 
than in Ireland. ‘They look back 
through an illustrious ancestry —if that 
term be permitted —to one of the great 
benefactors of mankind, St. Benedict, 
who perhaps did more than any other 
one man to civilize Europe after the 
early floods of barbarians turned it into 
a pest-house and cemetery. They 
claim St. Bernard as one of their 
spiritual forefathers. If it be not pro- 
fane to use with respect to religious 
men the expression “survival of the fit- 
test,” it is fair to say that if any monas- 
tic order was fit to survive it was theirs. 
Without being carried away by the 
fervor of the mendicant and preaching 
friars of the thirteenth century, they suffered 
eclipse from these innovators rather than yield 
to a popular fashion, Was it not they, by virtue 
of their connection with the Benedictines, 
who kept literature from extinction during the 
blackest periods of the Dark Ages? Indeed 
they, rather than the peripatetic evangelizing 
friars, the Salvation Army of the thirteenth 
century, belong by right of resemblance in 
character and aim to the special form of Cathol- 
icism for which Ireland was famous down to the 
Reformation. 

Whatever Montalembert may advance to the 
contrary, early Christian Ireland was full of 
Eastern heresy. St. Benedict drew from the 
East for introduction into Italy the models of 
convents composed of monks or nuns. St. 
Patrick, while doubtless ready enough to ac- 
knowledge the supremacy of the Pope, being a 
simple-hearted genius bent on one object,— the 
conversion of Ireland,— never found it conven- 
ient, or indeed necessary. Up to the thirteenth 
century the monks of Ireland were practically 
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followers of the rule of St. Benedict with cer- 
tain Oriental traits in addition. But when St. 
Francis of Assisi caught up the idea of mendi- 
cant monks and showed how the Pope might 
become commander-in-chief of a mighty army 
of workers controlled by a general living near 
the Vatican, and when St. Dominic of Spain 
hastened to follow the example, then indeed 
arrived a new era for the Church in Ireland. 
‘That reserve, that indifference, that easy ac- 
ceptance of commands from Rome without 
obedience, which had characterized the ancient 
and remote section of Ireland was about to be 
disturbed. The soldiers of the saintly Italian 
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outcasts as one finds now in Whitechapel and 
other slums of London. ‘They took control 
of the universities and were hailed for their 
culture. ‘These mendicant preachers made a 
stir in the British Isles about fifty years after 
the Welsh-Norman invasion, that still rings 
downthecenturies. Praiseworthy as they were, 
their efforts only served to solidify the Church, 
fit the temporal sword into the hand of the 
Pope, tempt him to carry out in earnest the 
old ambition — and precipitated the Reforma- 
tion. 

Giraldus de Barry, the Norman-Welsh prel- 
ate, has much to say of the corruption of monks 
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and the ferocious Spaniard burst like a thunder- 
clap on the ignorant curates, luxurious priests, 
fat and worldly prelates of Italy, France, Ger- 
many, England, and Ireland. The fanatics 
were not merely vowed to poverty and chas- 
tity,— those vows were obeyed by the monks 
often enough,— they preached. Village priest 
and curate and monk, for the most part, merely 
performed the services for parishioners — but 
the new-comers preached. ‘They gave masses 
almost for nothing. They seemed to come direct 
from ecclesiastical headquarters. They roved 
about, impoverishing the secular clergy and 
monks by taking possession of the people ; they 
formed lay brotherhoods and sisterhoods de- 
voted to them only. But also they lived in the 
filthy towns and labored with aggregates of 


through ambition, wealth and ease. He tells 
how Fulke, a French reformer, told Richard 
to put from him three abominable daughters, 
Pride, Luxury and Avarice, whereupon the 
king replied: “I have already given away 
those daughters in marriage — Pride to the 
Templars, Luxury to the Black Monks, and 
Avarice to the White ” (the Cistercians), Holin- 
shed has it otherwise: “I therefore bequeath 
my Pride to the high-minded Templars and 
Hospitalers, which are as proud as Lucifer him- 
selfe ; my covetousness I give unto the White 
Monks, otherwise called of the Cisteaux Order, 
for they covet the divell and all; my lecherie 
I commit to the prelats of the church, who have 
most pleasure and felicitie therein.” 
Franciscans and Dominicans learned ease 
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and worldliness soon enough, but nowhere was 
the first fervor of that wonderful army more 
damped than in Ireland. As with all previous 
invasions the conquest was easy, but not real. 
Ireland is sown with ruins which betray the 
pomp and luxury of these Little Brothers of 





and affected the people but little, leaving many 
old things standing the like of which was 
destroyed elsewhere. Hence the modern Cis- 
tercians, belonging with those monks of the 
earlier epoch who hated and feared the men- 
dicant orders, represent so well the old church 
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St. Francis, these Preaching Brothers of St. 
Dominic. ‘To them and their imitators we owe 
some of the most beautiful edifices of Ireland: 
not the most curious or peculiar, but the most 
elaborate ; not famous for size, but for charm- 
ing proportions and decorations just enough. 
As always, the wave reached Ireland weakened, 


of Ireland, though their foundation of Mount 
Melleray is hardly half a century old. 

But though the influence was less than else- 
where, the many convents of Franciscans es- 
tablished in Ireland in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries undoubtedly effected 
for the popes that subjection of Ireland to dis- 
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RUINS OF MELLIFONT ABBEY, NEAR DROGHEDA 
cipline which was only partly accomplished 
upon the hollow submission of the chiefs and 
barons to the English crown. From this time 
Peter’s pence began to flow with some regu- 
larity from Ireland into the coffers of 
Italians. ‘The wonderful success of the 
new orders made them worldly and 
luxurious, so that the thirteenth cent- 
ury was able to see the strangest inver- 
sion of things, as the Rev. Mr. Jessopp 
has pointed ‘out in “'The Coming of 
the Friars.” ‘The clergy and monks, 
whom the preaching friars denounced 
for sloth and riches, became the beg- 
gars; the begging fraternities became 
fat and puffed up with the offerings of 
thepeople. It were a bitter critic who 
should blame these zealots when the 
good end was so obvious and the bad 
so plainly unforeseen. 

What is more surprising than the 
quieting down of the Franciscans in 
Ireland, their fall from the heights of 
self-sacrifice into the bog of prosperity, 
is the career of the Dominicans. The 
latter became elsewhere a pest of hu- 
manity. Their history is lund with the 
fires of martyrs both red and white — 
for they pursued their devilish trade of 
making bonfires of persons they did 
not agree with in America also, as 
soon as the hapless Indian was deliv- 
ered into their hand. Their innocuous- 
ness in Ireland is surprising, because 
one can trace in them ancestral traits 
of paganism which might have held 
on in Ireland as many others did, St. 
Dominic was a Spaniard who won 
bloody laurels in the crusade against 
the Waldenses, most innocent of men. 
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There he learned to respond to that old thirst 
for burning human beings which we know at 
its worst among the peoples of Europe when 
the Druids were the executioners. Analogies 
exist between all monksand the Druidic orders, 
butit was reserved forthe Dominicans to revive 
the most hideous side of a religion which by no 
means lacked finetraits, Theold U grian-Keltic 
passion for bonfires broke out through its chosen 
instruments, the Dominicans, and that madness 
did not cease until Protestants degraded them- 
selves to the same pagan level, and even burned 
sectaries of their own camp. Yet the absence 
of many burnings from Ireland — forsome there 
were — coincides with what we learn from the 
old literature and histories of the Irish, namely, 
that Druidism never reached in Ireland the 
height of infamy it attained in Britain and Gaul. 
Moreover it coincides with the peaceable con- 
version of Ireland by Patrick, during which 
there was almost a total dearth of martyrs. 
The horrors of the Inquisition and the flames 
of victims at the stake were comparatively 
rare occurrences there. Yet were we to be- 
lieve those whose interests lie in thwarting 
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Irish aspirations to-day, there is no place in the 
world where that sort of extravagance ought 
to have gained greater headway. 

The fearful excesses in which the followers of 
St. Dominic had the major réle are strangely 
foreshadowed by a legend concerning him 
before birth. As if she were a Druidess in 
the darkest years of paganism, the mother of 
Dominic is said to have had the following 
dream, She thought that she gave birth to a 
dog which held a flaming torch in its mouth. 
A story like this has every trait of an Irish 
legend from the antique pagan epoch — the 
dog, the fiery torch, the unnatural birth. What 
wonder that with these pagan survivals in 
Christendom it was easy under the Holy 
League to enroll monks in regiments, arm them 
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with musket and casque, and set them on their 
fellow-men. Did not the Druids fight on 
occasion? And, on the other hand, were not 
the friars enrolled like a scattered army, work- 
ing at command ofa prelate, rightly entitled a 
general, who lived at Rome? The monks of 
Ireland may not have gone to war with system, 
but their prelates were not backward in lead- 
ing troops as lately as two centuries ago, while 
the zeal of individual priests during rebellions 
in this and the last century hardly needs re- 
calling. 

It is not so strange that the Cistercians 
should have marked themselves apart from 
other monks by encouraging learning as that 
the Franciscans of Ireland should have been 
distinguished in the same way. Less learned 
to start with than their brother mendicants of 
St. Dominic, and addressing as they did the 
lowest strata of population in the rudest lan- 
guage of the vernacular, sometimes with great 
coarseness of imagery and buffoonery, the 
Franciscans hardly tread the classic soil of 
Ireland before they become scholarly by con- 
trast with some of the monkish orders, An 
Austrian satirist of monks in the last century 
calls the Irish Franciscans a spurious kind, 
which, unlike the continental varieties of that 
breed, “ bestow some attention upon cultivat- 
ing the faculties of the mind.” If the Cister- 
cians are remembered by the magnificent Abbey 
of Corcomroe, in County Clare, founded in 
the twelfth century by the O’Briens; by Hoar 
Abbey, near the Rock of Cashel; by beautiful 
remnants of their refectory at Mellifont, as well 
as by the ruins of the Abbey of Boyle, near 
Loch Key and Sligo, with its columns in the 
nave bearing warriors and ecclesiastics on the 
capitals, the Franciscans can still be recalled 
by ruins in the town of Kilkenny, to mention 
only a few; by the Abbey of Quin, near Ennis ; 
and by the remains of amonastery at Carrickfer- 
gus, near Belfast. The British Museum has the 
bells of St. Augustine which hung in the Abbey 
of Corcomroe. The Dominicans, however, do 
not appear to have been so well received in 
Ireland as elsewhere. Sligo Abbey was pre- 
sented to them in 1252; but while the Mon- 
astery of the Virgin Mary was founded for them 
at Cavan in 1300, they were expelled in 1393. 
Though the constant wars among the Insh 
princes prior to the Norman-Welsh and the 
further troubles precipitated by the latter had 
barbarized the people, yet the pride of the 
nation in the fame of Ireland as a nursery of 
saints and missionaries must have made it far 
from easy for the mendicant orders to make 
great headway. Moreover there were then 
no great cities such as Dublin and Cork now 
are ; Belfast did not exist; Galway was hardly 
a town. The material for the preaching men- 
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dicants was not there. Hence we see them 
settling in monasteries and taking almost ex- 
actly the same tone as the other monks of 
Ireland. 

Among the monasteries there has never 
been much of that humility which the founder 
of Christianity inculcated, and the Irish monks 
were the last in the world to show it. St. 
Patrick was humble as regards his learning, 
but he wasted little humility on the great ones 
of his time, if we can believe his own words 
and the reports we get of his conduct. Yet he 
was a long-suffering man compared with St. 
Columbkille, the genius who in the next cent- 
ury converted the pagan Irish and Picts in 
the north of Britain. At school he received 
favors because of his descent from Nial of 
the Nine Hostages, a famous monarch. When 
St. Kiaran, his schoolmate, rebelled against 
such partiality, no less distinguished a messenger 
than an angel appeared to him, showed him 
a plane, ax, and auger, and bluntly informed 
him that he, son of a carpenter, had given up 
only these tools for the service of God, 
while Columba had perhaps resigned 
the crown! Owing to his blood 
Columba treated kings of Ireland 
and Caledonia as his equals, re- 
ceived almost slavish consider- 
ation from the people, and did 
what he wished. ‘That great 
foundation on I (later cor- 
rupted into Iona), where 
he trained missionaries 
for the Picts, Scots,and 
Saxons in squalid huts 
of wattled work and 
worshiped in a rough 
church of boards, was 
so famous that it be- 
came arivalof Rome 
inmore than one par- 
ticular, Like a good 
son of the Church, 
the Comte de Mon- 
talembert has little 
to say of this as- 
pect of the Keltic 
Church, but his 
monumentalwork 
must beread with 
this in mind. 
The haughty 
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spirit of the clansmen devoted to their royah 
saint did not brook interference from the see 
of St. Peter, though in time they had to yield. 
The life of St. Columbkille is in many re- 
spects the most curious and interesting of any 
for those who would study the monks of Ire- 
land. He was close enough to St. Patrick to 
reflect the Oriental spirit of the age; he was 
more exactly amonk ; he belonged to the purest 
Keltic nobility, and wrought among tribes 
which retained the largest amount of pre-Keltic 
blood of the aboriginal Finno-Ugrians of 
Europe. St. Finnian, who may have got his 
name through descent from that people, is a 
still earlier figure. He founded at Clonard, in 
Meath, a monastic school to which Irish and 
foreign youth flocked by thousands, exactly as 
under heathendom a famous Druid would col- 
lect pupils from far and near. The oak forests 
where Druids taught were naturally favorite 
spots for Christian teachers ; hence arose these* 
establishments celebrated for church and mon- 
astery — Kildare, the church of the oaks; Dur- 
row, the plain of oaks; Adare, the ford 
of the oaks; Derry, the oakwood, 
now Londonderry, where St. 
Columba founded one of his in- 
numerable churches, St. Fin- 
nian, magister sanctorum [i- 
bernie, belonged by nature 
as well as by name to the 
sturdy, quiet-loving, phleg- 
matic aboriginals; he was 
the schoolmaster who 
attracted pupils to him. 
St. Columbkille, the 
most famous of these, 
showed the more 
typical Kelt in his 
love of movement 
and need of action. 
When he was not 
mortifying the 
flesh in his dismal 
retreat among the 
fogs and gales of 
Caledonia he 
was__ traveling 
about to estab- 
lish churches, 
browbeat Cal- 
edonian kings, 
and astonish 
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the rude people of the two islands by the pen- 
ances he inflicted on repentant sinners. 

All this earlier epoch of Irish monastic life, 
from St. Patrick to the destruction of monas- 
teries by the pagan exiles and annual marauders 
from the Baltic, is most curious in its differences 
from the later great epoch which lies between 
the Norman-Welsh invasion and the confisca- 
tion of church property, say between 1172 and 
1537. The root of difference lies in the fact that 
the impulse of the earlier epoch was Oriental ; 
that of the later, Italian of the popes. 

We are far from knowing yet to what ex- 
treme points the Christian, animated by the 
spirit which drove Greek and Jewish ascetics 
into the deserts of the Thebaid on the Nile, was 
driven by his desire to find spiritual rest in the 
wilds. We know that the archaic bee-hive huts, 
of which the woodcut of the Fort of the Wolves 
gives an idea, were chosen as fit habitations 
by saintly men, just as in Palestine and on 
the Nile hermits scooped in the rock holes 
hardly large enough to lie in. We know that 
when the Norse exiles fled in wrath before the 
tyranny of their kings to Iceland, such men 
(Irishmen) had been before them. We can 
be sure that when the Icelanders settled Green- 
land, Irish monks accompanied or followed 
them. ‘That Irishmen, acting under this power- 
ful mental thrust, should have reached the 
American continent long before the Ice- 
landers would be far from strange, and when 
we find in old Irish literature a distinct story 
of such an expedition, and in Welsh history 
at a later date another account in which a 
Welsh prince, Madoc, merely repeated the 
voyage of the Irish saint, there seems no reason 
why the earlier as well as the later legend 
should be called fictitious. Doubtless the par- 
ticulars have been altered to suit the ideas 
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and ignorance of the men 
who repeated those stories 
through the centuries, but 
no one will care to say 
that they are impossible. 
In another paper I may 
bring some evidence to 
bear on this pointand show 
that the Keltic monks of St. 
Columbkille’s epoch did leave 
traces on this continent; though 
from the nature of their case, 
being men who disdained 
wealth and sought by prefer- 
ence the rudest habitations, lit- 
tle was left by them to show 
their former presence. As for 
any influence which they might 
have had onthe native savages, 
that could have been only most 
superficial, vanishing with the 
term of their lives or their stay. 
St. Columbkille, Columba of 
the Ail/s or cells, was 
the typical Keltic saint, 
and assuchhis memory 
is revered hardly less 
than that of Patrick. 
The Druid and bard 
in him crop out at 
every twist and turn 
of a long and brilliant 
career. His Latin 
poem on St. Bridget, 
Christianized goddess 
of the heathen, patro- 
ness of learning, elo- 
quence, and science, 
female prototype or 
parallel of the god 
Braga among the 
Scandinavians, whose 
name has been de- 
graded into our word 
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“ brag,” has plenty of Druidic touches. Thus 
he sang her pean: 
Brigit the good and the virgin, 
Brigit our torch and our sun, 


Brigit radiant and unseen, 
May she lead us to the eternal kingdom ! 


The Culdees, or servants of God, who were 
regulars following the rule of an order of monks 
as well as seculars, or ordinary priests, kept 
alive some of the customs of the Druids whose 
enemies and detractors they were. We find 
them at Clonmicnois, Clondalkin, Devenish, 
Clones, Pubble, and Scattering, with colonies 
eastward in Caledonia, at York, and on the isle 
of Bardsey. St. Columbkille shows by his “Song 
of Trust” that in the sixth century the heathen 
magical philosophers were far from unknown, 
perhaps were still cherished by the people: 


There is no sneeze that can tell our fate, 

Nor bird upon the branch, 

Nor trunk of gnarled oak. 

Better is he in whom we trust, 

The king who has made us all, 

Who will not leave me to-night without refuge. 
I adore not the voice of birds, 

Nor chance, nor the love of a son or wife, 

My Druid is Christ, the son of God ! 


In this passage note a few of the methods 
of divination practiced by the Druids which 
Columbkille rejected for the Christian faith 
though not able entirely to divest himself of 
similar but less obvious touches of paganism, 
Here is the divination from sneezing classic 
among the Greeks, from the roaring of the oak- 
wood, the song and flight of birds, casting sticks 
or arrows on the ground and observing their 
“chance” position. The missal copied by the 
hand of this intensely living “ servant of God” 
is to be seen in Dublin at the museum, having 

. been placed there by its owner. The Cathach, 
or box, in which it was preserved formed for 
centuries the talisman of the O’Donnels when 
they went to war. The crosier, or bishop’s 
staff, on the opposite page may be earlier work 
than it seems, but in all probability is not older 
than the twelfth century, and thus belongs to the 
second grand epoch of monasteries in Ireland. 
Its design recalls the patron saint of England, 
but it is by no means certain that St. George 
is intended ; for the slaughter of a dragon is a 
subject common to the Middle Ages, and may 
often be understood as a general symbol of the 
subjugation of the sensual part of man by the 
spiritual, or, more historically, of the ruin of 
paganism by Christianity. Yet the pagan Kelts 
themselves did not lack the same idea. They 
in their turn overthrew a lower religion, as the 
sun overcomes the darkness, as spring gets the 
better of winter. A curious figure discovered 
in the Vosges district on the Continent shows 
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the Kelt on the animal sacred to the sun, the 
horse, beating the life out of one of the gods of 
the Finno -U grians, a monster with serpent feet, 
who is represented in archaic Irish legend by 
that Cichol.Gri the “ footless” out of whom le- 
gend afterwards fashioned the hero Cuchulinn. 

The greater number of ruins of monasteries 
in Ireland belong to the second period. The 
turbulent barons were fond of erecting abbeys 
and. placing convents in beautiful buildings, 
with one eye to politics, the other to their sal- 
vation; and the chiefs of native tribes did the 
same to the best of their limited ability. Famous 
for early monasteries were Clonard, Glenda- 
lough, and Monasterboice, one of whose three 
crosses is figured herewith. St. Buithe, whose 
name has been softened into Boice, was the 
founder of this settlement, where the lamp of 
education, almost extinct on the mainland and 
in Britain, was kept alive. Giraldus de Barry 
preserved a quaint legend showing that the 
early monks had strange pets. St. Columba 
was furtively making a copy of a psalter be- 
longing to Abbot Finnian, contrary to the latter’s 
wish,—for copyrights were rigidly enforced at 
that time,— when an eavesdropper applied his 
eye to a crack in the door to see what the saint 
was doing. Whereupon a domesticated crane, 
a bird which is still an ornament of Irish rivers, 
plucked out the eye of this early detective. The 
story goes to prove that a love of learning will 
tempt even a saint to a shabby trick, and also 
that the very birds of Erin turn on an informer. 

Hardly any part of Ireland lacks reminders of 
the two great monastic periods before the Ref- 
ormation, but the lovely fertile districts where 
the Barrow, the Suir, and the Blackwater bring 
the south-east quarter of the island into easy 
connection with Wales and France were par- 
ticularly favored with thriving convents who 
lived in monasteries that still are exquisite in 
their ruins — Jerpoint, Cahir, Dunbrody, Sels- 
kar, and many others whose very existence 
must be sought for in the names of parishes 
and hamlets and the imperfect records of the 
religious of those periods. It is this favored 
quarter that the Cistercians have colonized once 
more in the present century. When they came, 
bringing back a reminder of the past glories of 
Catholic supremacy to a peasantry made con- 
servative by the misrule of the upper classes 
and the inefficient government from Great 
Britain, an affecting movement was observed. 
For Trappists vowed to silence and the avoid- 
ance of the world it was necessary to fence the 
apparently sterile wastes on which the settle- 
ment was made. The wall round the great 
monastic domain had to be built. So the peas- 
antry from the slopes of the Maeldown hills 
and beyond gathered in their villages if not 
their clans, and, headed by their priests, sought 
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the breezy uplands above Cappoquin and built 
that precinct wall within which no woman— 
and indeed no man—is expected to set foot 
except under condition of presenting good 
reasons to the warders of the gate. If at Ar- 
magh the Protestant church occupies the cit- 
adel where Patrick founded a sanctuary; if 
at Cashel the Catholic archbishop bearing that 
title can only set foot on the Rock as any other 
guest may ; if at Cork the memory of St. Finbar 


is preserved by the big Protestant church, 
erected by London architects who hoped to 
reproduce a medieval cathedral — these peas- 
ants and their pastors could at least delude 
themselves with the idea that the foundation 
of Mount Melleray was the beginning of a 
return of the Church to her greatness before 
the Reformation. Who would care to cast a 
shadow of doubt on so natural and so pious a 
hope ? 
Charles de Kay. 


THE LAMENTABLE BALLAD OF THE BLOODY BROOK. 


As read at Deerfield Centennial, October 17, 1888. 


“OME listen to the story of brave Lothrop and his men, 
How they fought,— how they died, 
When they marched against the redskins in the autumn days, and then 
How they fell,— in their pride, 


By Pocomtuck side. 


“Who will go to Deerfield meadows and bring the ripened grain ?” 
Said old Mosely to his men in array. 

“ Take the wagons and the horses and bring it back again, 
But be sure that no man stray 


All the day,— on the way.’ 


Then the flower of Essex started, with Lothrop at their head, 
Wise and brave,— bold and true. 

He had fought the Pequots long ago, and now to Mosely said, 
“ Be there many, be there few, 
I will bring the grain to you.” 


They gathered all the harvest, and they marched on the way 
Through the woods which blazed like fire. 

No soldier left the line of march to wander or to stray, 
Till the wagons were stalled in the mire, 


And the men began to tire. 


The wagons have all forded the brook as it flows, 
And then the rear-guard stays 

To pick the purple grapes that are hanging from the boughs, 
When crack ! — to their amaze — 


A hundred firelocks blaze! 


Brave Lothrop he lay dying, but as he fell he cried, 
“ Each man to his tree,” said he, 

“ Let no one yield an inch,” and so the soldier died ; — 
And not a man of all can see 


Where the foe can be. 


And Philip and his devils pour in their shot so fast, 


From behind and before, 


That man after man is shot down and breathes his last : 
Every man lies dead in his gore 
To fight no more,— no more! 


Oh, weep, ye maids of Essex, for the lads who have died,— 


The flower of Essex they ! 


The Bloody Brook still ripples by the black mountain-side, 
But never shall they come to see the ocean-tide, 
And never shall the bridegroom return to his bride 

From that dark and cruel day,—cruel day ! 


Edward Everett Hale. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE DRAFT. 


°URING the entire summer and 
autumn of 1863, Governor Sey- 
mour and his friends made the 
proceedings of the Government 
in relation to the enrollment 
law the object of special and 
vehement attack.?, On the 17th of October the 
President made a call for 300,000 volunteers, 
and at the same time ordered that the draft 
should be made for all deficiencies which might 
exist on the sth of January following, on the 
quotas assigned to districts by the War Depart- 
ment.? Shortly after this the Democratic State 
committee issued a circular making the mili- 
tary administration of the Government, and 
especially the law calling for troops, the object 
of violent attack, greatly exaggerating the de- 
mands of the Government, claiming that no 
credits would be allowed for those who had 
paid commutation, and basing these charges 
upon a pretended proclamation of the 27th of 
October which had never been issued. The 
President, with the painstaking care which dis- 
tinguished him, prepared with his own hand the 
following contradiction of this misleading cir- 
cular : 4 





The Provost-Marshal General has issued no proc- 
lamation at all. He has, in no form, announced 
anything recently in regard to troops in New York, 
except in his letter to Governor Seymour of October 
21, which has been published in the newspapers of 
that State. It has not been announced nor decided 
in any form by the Provost-Marshal General, or 
any one else in authority of the Government, that 
every citizen who has paid his three hundred 
dollars’ commutation is liable to be immediately 
drafted again, or that towns that have just raised 
the money to pay their quotas will have again to be 
subject to similar taxation or suffer the operation 
of the new conscription, nor is it probable that the 
like of this ever will be announced or decided. 


The circular we have referred to went on 
to claim that the State had been thoroughly 
canvassed, and that the victory of the Demo- 


2 See also THe CENTURY MAGAZINE for last 
month.— EpiTor. 

3 General J B. Fry, “ New York and the Con- 
irk ne of 1863,” p. 


“et Suictesiee Tenia, Washington, Oct. 31, 


1863, 


cratic ticket was assured. But the result showed 
that the Democratic leaders were as far wrong 
in their prophecy as in their history. The Repub- 
lican State ticket was elected by a majority of 
30,000 over the Democratic, and the principal 
State of the Union decided in favor of the Presi- 
dent the vehement controversy which had raged 
all the year between Seymour and Lincoln— 
a verdict which was repeated in the following 
year when Governor Seymour was a candidate 
for reélection. 

In the early part of December the President, 
anxious in every way to do justice and to sat- 
isfy, if possible, the claims of Governor Sey- 
mour, consented to the appointment of a 
commission to inquire into the whole subject 
of the enrollment in New York. The principal 
member of the commission, chosen by Governor 
Seymour, was William F, Allen, his intimate 
friend and an ardent Democrat in politics ; of 
the other members, General Love of Indiana 
was also a Democrat; Chauncey Smith of 
Massachusetts was a lawyer, not prominently 
identified with either political party. Judge 
Allen clearly dominated the commission, and 
they agreed with him in condemning the prin- 
ciple on which the enrollment and the draft were 
conducted. They reported that, instead of num- 
bering the men of a given district capable of 
bearing arms and making that number the basis 
of the draft,— which was the course the enroll- 
ing officers, in direct obedience to the law of 
Congress, had pursued,— the quotas should be 
adjusted upon the basis of proportion to the 
entire population. They did not indorse the 
injurious attacks made by the governor upon 
the enrolling officers and agents, but distinctly 
stated that their fidelity and integrity were un- 
impeached. The essential point of their report 
was simply that the quota should be in pro- 
portion to the total population of the district, 
and not according to the number of valid men 
to be found in it. When the President required 
from the Provost-Marshal General his opinion 
upon the report, General Fry made this reason- 
able criticism: 

The commission has evidently been absorbed oz 
the conviction that the raising of men is, and will 
necessarily continue to be, equivalent to levying 
special taxes and raising money, and they would 
therefore require the same proceeds, under the en- 


1 Copyright by J. G. Nicolay and John Hay, 1886, All rights reserved. 
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rollment act, from a district of rich women which 
they would from a district with the same number 
of men of equal means. I assume that we are look- 
ing for personal military service from those able to 
perform it, that we make no calls for volunteers in 
the sense in which the commission understand it, 
but that we assign to the districts under the enroll- 
ment act fair quotas of themen we have found them 
to contain. 


The President entirely agreed with the Prov- 
ost-Marshal General that it was manifestly un- 
just to require as many drafted men from a 
district that had been depleted of its young men 
by the patriotic impulse which filled the army 
at the beginning of the war as were justly called 
for from one that had contributed nothing to 
the field, a course which would have been the 
logical result of yielding to the demands of 
Governor Seymour and the recommendation 
of the commission. But, wishing to make all 
possible concessions to the State authorities, 
he resolved once more to reduce the quota of 
New York, and explained his action in aletter to 
the Secretary of War dated February 27, 1864. 

So long as Governor Seymour remained in 
office he continued his warfare upon the en- 
rollment act and the officers charged with its 
execution. On the 18th of July, 1864, the 
President made a third call for troops under 
the act, and the governor promptly renewed 
his charges and complaints. At this time, how- 
ever, both he and Mr. Lincoln were candidates 
before the people — the one for the Presidency, 
and the other for the Governorship of New 
York ; and it was probably for this reason that 
Mr. Seymour’s correspondence was carried on 
at this time with the Secretary of War instead 
of Mr. Lincoln. But it afforded no new features; 
there were the same complaints of excessive 
quotas, of unfair, unequal, and oppressive 
action, as before. He said again that there 
had been no opportunity given to correct the 
enrollment, upon which the Provost-Marshal 
General reported that the governor had been 
duly informed of the opportunities to make 
corrections, and that an order had been 
issued from his own headquarters in reference 
to the matter. No efforts were spared by the 
Government to insure a rigid revision of the 
lists. The governor spoke with great vehe- 
mence of the disparity between the demand 
made upon New York and Boston, saying that 
in one of the cities 26 per cent. of the popula- 
tion was enrolled, and in the other only 12%4 
per cent, General Fry replied to this that the 
proportion of enrollment to population in Bos- 
ton was not 1244 but 16.92 per cent. ; that less 

‘than 17 per cent. in New York and Brooklyn 
were enrolled, and that, in fine, the enrollment 
was a mere question of fact—it was the ascer- 
tainment of the number of men of a certain de- 
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scription in defined areas ; that the enrollments 
were continuously open to revision, and that 
any name erroneously on them would be stricken 
off as soon as the error was pointed out by any- 
body to the Board of Enrollment. He then 
showed that the quotas throughout New York 
were in fact smaller than in many other States 
where the proportion of men was large, and 
closed his report by saying that he “saw no 
reason why the law should not be applied to 
New York as well as to other States.” ‘This re- 
port Mr. Stanton! transmitted to the governor, 
expressing the somewhat sanguine trust that it 
would satisfy him that his objections against the 
quotas assigned to New York were not well 
founded. Herecalled the fact that acommission 
had been appointed the year before with a view 
to ascertain whether any mistake or errors had 
been made by the enrolling officers, but that the 
commissioners bore their testimony to the fidel- 
ity with which the work was done ; that with 
a view to harmony the President had directed 
a reduction in some districts, but without the 
increase of others recommended by the com- 
missioners ; and that a basis for the assignment 
being now absolutely fixed by act of Congress, 
the War Department had no power tochangeit. 

The voters of New York in the autumn 
election decided to retire Governor Seymour 
to private life, and his successor, Governor Fen- 
ton, gave to the Government, during the rest 
of the war, a hearty and loyal support. 

While the controversy between the Govern- 
ment and its opponents in regard to the enroll- 
ment and the draft was going on, the President, 
disappointed and grieved at the persistent 
misrepresentations of his views and his inten- 
tions by those of whom he had expected bet- 
ter things, and feeling that he was unable, by 
any power of logic or persuasion, to induce 
the leaders of the Democratic party to do 
him justice or to codperate with him in the 
measures which he was convinced were for the 
public good, thought for a time of appealing 
directly to the people of the United States in 
defense of the conduct of the Government. 
He prepared a long and elaborate address, 
which he intended more especially for the con- 
sideration of the honest and patriotic Demo- 
crats of the North, setting forth, with his inimit- 
able clearness of statement, the necessity for the 
draft, the substantial fairness of the provisions 
of the law, and the honesty and equity with 
which, as he claimed, the Government had 
attempted to carry it out. But, after he had 
finished it, doubts arose in his mind as to the 
propriety or the expediency of addressing the 
public directly in that manner, and it was never 
published. It is here, for the first time, printed, 
from Mr. Lincoln’s own manuscript, and it is 

1 Aug. 11, 1864. 
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a question whether the reader will more admire 
the lucidity and the fairness with which the 
President sets forth his views, or the reserve 
and abnegation with which, after writing it, 
he resolved to suppress so admirable a paper : 


T a Ir isat all times proper that misunderstand- 
ing between the public and the public servant 
should be avoided ; and this is far more impor- 
tant now than in times of peace and tranquil- 
lity. I therefore address you without searching 
for a precedent upon which to do so. Some 
of you are sincerely devoted to the republican 
instituticns and territorial integrity of our coun- 
try, and yet are opposed to what is called the 
draft, or conscription. 

“At the beginning of the war, and ever 
since, a variety of motives, pressing, some in 
one direction and some in the other, would be 
presented to the mind of each man physically 
fit for a soldier, upon the combined effect of 
which motives he would, or would not, volun- 
tarily enter the service. Among these motives 
would be patriotism, political bias, ambition, 
personal courage, love of adventure, want of 
employment, and convenience, or the oppo- 
site of some of these. We already have, and 
have had in the service, as appears, substan- 
tially all that can be obtained upon this vol- 
untary weighing of motives. And yet we must 
somehow obtain more, or relinquish the original 
object of the contest, together with all the blood 
and treasure already expended in the effort to 
secure it. To meet this necessity the law for 
the draft has been enacted. You who do not 
wish to be soldiers do not like this law. This 
is natural; nor does it imply want of patriot- 
ism. Nothing can be so just and necessary 
as to make us like it if it is disagreeable to us. 
We are prone, too, to find false arguments with 
which to excuse ourselves for opposing such 
disagreeable things. In this case, those who 
desire the rebellion to succeed, and others who 
seek reward in a different way, are very active 
in accommodating us with this class of argu- 
ment. They tell us the law is unconstitutional. 
It is the first instance, I believe, in which the 
power of Congress to do a thing has ever been 
questioned in a case when the power is given 
by the Constitution in express terms, Whether 
a power can be implied, when it is not ex- 
pressed, has often been the subject of contro- 
versy ; but this is the first case in which the 
degree of effrontery has been ventured upon, 
of denying a power which is plainly and dis- 
tinctly written down in the Constitution. ‘The 
Constitution declares that ‘ the Congress shall 
have power . to raise and support ar- 
mies; but no appropriation of money to that 

use shall be for a longer term than two years.’ 

The whole scope of the conscription act is ‘ to 
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raise and support armies.’ There is nothing 
else init. It makes no appropriation of money, 
and hence the money clause just quoted is not 
touched by it. The case simply is, the Consti- 
tution provides that the Congress shall have 
power to raise and support armies; and by 
this act the Congress has exercised the power 
to raise and support armies. This is the whole 
of it. It is a law made in literal pursuance of 
this part of the United States Constitution ; 
and another part of the same Constitution de- 
clares that ‘this Constitution, and the laws 
made in pursuance thereof, shall be the 
supreme law of the land, and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in the Constitution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding.’ Do you admit that 
the power is given to raise and support armies, 
and yet insist that by this act Congress has 
not exercised the power in a constitutional 
mode ? — has not done the thing in the right 
way ? Who is to judge of this? The Consti- 
tution gives Congress the power, but it does 
not prescribe the mode, or expressly declare 
who shall prescribe it. In such case Congress 
must prescribe the mode, or relinquish the 
power. There is no alternative. Congress 
could not exercise the power to do the thing 
if it had not the power of providing a way to 
do it, when no way is provided by the Consti- 
tution for doing it. In fact, Congress would 
not have the power to raise and support ar- 
mies, if even by the Constitution it were left 
to the option of any other, or others, to give 
or withhold the only mode of doing it. If the 
Constitution has prescribed a mode, Congress 
could and must follow that mode ; but, as it is, 
the mode necessarily goes to Congress, with 
the power expressly given. The power is given 
fully, completely, unconditionally. It is not a 
power to raise armies if State authorities con- 
sent; nor if the men to compose the armies 
are entirely willing ; but it is a power to raise 
and support armies given to Congress by the 
Constitution, without an if. 

“It is clear that a constitutional law may 
not be expedient or proper. Such would bea 
law to raise armies when no armies were needed. 
But this is not such. The republican insti- 
tutions and territorial integrity of our country 
cannot be maintained without the further 
raising and supporting of armies, There can 
beno army without men. Men can be had only 
voluntarily or involuntarily. We have ceased 
to obtain them voluntarily, and to obtain them 
involuntarily is the draft —the conscription. 
If you dispute the fact, and declare that men 
can still be had voluntarily in sufficient num- 
bers, prove the assertion by yourselves volun- 
teering in such numbers, and I shall gladly give 
up the draft. Or if not a sufficient number, but 
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any one of you will volunteer, he for his single 
self will escape all the horrors of the draft, and 
will thereby do only what each one of at least 
a million of his manly brethren have already 
done. Their toil and blood have been given as 
much for you as for themselves, Shall it all be 
lost rather than that you, too, will bear your part ? 

“ I do not say that all who would avoid serv- 
ing in the war are unpatriotic; but I do think 
every patriot should willingly take his chance 
under a law, made with great care, in order to 
secure entire fairness. ‘This law was considered, 
discussed, modified, and amended by Congress 
at great length, and with much labor ; and was 
finally passed, by both branches, with a near 
approach to unanimity. At last, it may not be 
exactly such as any one man out of Congress, 
or even in Congress, would have made it. It 
has been said, and I believe truly, that the 
Constitution itself is not altogether such as any 
one of its framers would have preferred. It was 
the joint work of all, and certainly the better 
that it was so. 

“ Much complaint is made of that provision 
of the conscription law which allows a drafted 
man to substitute three hundred dollars for 
himself; while, as I believe, none is made of 
that provision which allows him to substitute 
another man for himself. Nor is the three hun- 
dred dollar provision objected to for unconsti- 
tutionality; but for inequality, for favoring the 
rich against the poor. ‘The substitution of men 
is the provision, if any, which favors the rich 
to the exclusion of the poor. But this being 
a provision in accordance with an old and well- 
known practice, in the raising of armies, is not 
objected to. There would have been great 
objection if that provision had been omitted. 
And yet being in, the money provision really 
modifies the inequality which the other intro- 
duces. It allows men to escape the service 
who are too poor to escape but for it. Without 
the money provision, competition among the 
more wealthy might, and probably would, raise 
the price of substitutes above three hundred 
dollars, thus leaving the man who could raise 
only three hundred dollars no escape from 
personal service. True, by the law as it is, the 
man who cannot raise so much as three hun- 
dred dollars, nor obtain a personal substitute 
for less, cannot escape ; but he can come quite 
as near escaping as he could if the money pro- 
vision were not in the law. To put it another 
way: is an unobjectionable law which allows 
only the man to escape who can pay a thousand 
dollars, made objectionable by adding a pro- 
vision that any one may escape who can pay 
the smaller sum of three hundred dollars ? ‘This 
is the exact difference at this point between 
the present law and all former draft laws, It 
is true that by this law a somewhat larger 





number will escape than could under the law 
allowing personal substitutes only; but each 
additional man thus escaping will be a poorer 
man than could have escaped by the law in 
the other form. The money provision enlarges 
the class of exempts from actual service simply 
by admitting poorer men into it. How then 
can the money provision be a wrong to the 
poor man? ‘The inequality complained of 
pertains in greater degree to the substitution 
of men, and is really modified and lessened by 
the money provision. ‘The inequality could only 
be perfectly cured by sweeping both provisions 
away. This, being a great innovation, would 
probably leave the law more distasteful than 
it now is. 

“ The principle of the draft, which simply is 
involuntary or enforced service, is not new. 
It has been practiced in all ages of the world. 
It was well known to the framers of our Con- 
stitution as one of the modes of raising armies, 
at the time they placed in that instrument the 
provision that ‘ the Congress shall have power 
to raise and support armies.’ It had been used 
just before, in establishing our independence, 
and it was also used under the Constitution in 
1812. Wherein is the peculiar hardship now ? 
Shall we shrink from the necessary means to 
maintain our free government, which our grand- 
fathers employed to establish it and our own 
fathers have already employed once to maintain 
it? Are we degenerated? Has the manhood 
of our race run out? 

“ Again, a law may be both constitutional 
and expedient, and yet may be administered 
in an unjust and unfair way. This law belongs 
to a class, which class is composed of those 
laws whose object is to distribute burthens or 
benefits on the principle of equality. No one 
of these laws can ever be practically adminis- 
tered with that exactness which can be con- 
ceived of in the mind. A tax law, the principle 
of which is that each owner shall pay in pro- 
portion to the value of his property, will be a 
dead letter, if no one can be compelled to pay 
until it can be shown that every other man 
will pay in precisely the same proportion, ac- 
cording to value; nay, even, it will be a dead 
letter, if no one can be compelled to pay until 
it is certain that every other one will pay at 
all—even in unequal proportion. Again, the 
United States House of Representatives is 
constituted on the principle that each member 
is sent by the same number of people that each 
other one is sent by; and yet, in practice, no 
two of the whole number, much less the whole 
number, are ever sent by precisely the same 
number of constituents. ‘The districts can- 
not be made precisely equal in population at 
first, and if they could, they would become 
unequal in a single day, and much more so in 























the ten years, which the districts, once made, 
are to continue. They cannot be remodeled 
every day; nor, without too much expense and 
labor, even every year. 

“ This sort of difficulty applies in full force 
to the practical administration of the draft law. 
In fact, the difficulty is greater in the case of 
the draft law. First, it starts with all the in- 
equality of the congressional districts; but 
these are based on entire population, while the 
draft is based on those only who are fit for 
soldiers, and such may not bear the same pro- 
portion to the whole in one district that they 
do in another. Again, the facts must be as- 
certained, and credit given, for the unequal 
numbers of soldiers which have already gone 
from the several districts. In all these points 
errors will occur in spite of the utmost fidelity. 
The Government is bound to administer the 
law with such an approach to exactness as is 
usual in analogous cases, and as entire good 
faith and fidelity will reach. If so great de- 
partures as to be inconsistent with such good 
faith and fidelity, or great departures occur- 
ring in any way, be pointed out they shall be 
corrected; and any agent shown to have 
caused such departures intentionally shall be 
dismissed. 

“ With these views, and on these principles, 
I feel bound to tell you it is my purpose to see 
the draft law faithfully executed.” 


VALLANDIGHAM. 


GENERAL BuRNSIDE took command of the 
Department of the Ohio (March 26, 1863) 
with a zeal against the insurgents only height- 
ened by his defeat at Fredericksburg. He 
found his department infested with a peculiarly 
bitter opposition to the Government and to 
the prosecution of the war, amounting, in his 
opinion, to positive aid and comfort to the 
enemy, and he determined to use all the pow- 
ers confided to him to put an end to these 
manifestations, which he considered treason- 


1 One of Burnside’s own staff-officers, Colonel J. M. 
Cutts, wrote to the President July 30: “ Order 38 has 
kindled the fires ofhatred and contention. Burnside is 
foolishly and unwisely excited, and if continued in com- 
mand will disgrace himself, you, and the country, as 
he did at Fredericksburg.” 

2 Atthe first threat of civil war Vallandigham made 
haste to declare himself opposed to any forcible execu- 
tion of the laws. He declared the States of the Union 
the only judges of the sufficiency and justice of seces- 
sion, and declared he would never vote one dollar of 
money whereby one drop of American blood should 
be shed in civil war; and in February preceding the 
mauguration of Mr. Lincoln he proposed to amend the 
Constitution by dividing the Union into four sections, 
giving each section a veto on the passage of any law 
or the election of Presidents or Vice-Presidents, and 
allowing to each State the right of secession on certain 
Specified terms. Having thus early taken his stand, he 
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able ; and in the execution of this purpose he 
gave great latitude to the exercise of his author- 
ity. He was of a zealous and impulsive char- 
acter, and weighed too little the consequences 
of his acts where his feelings were strongly 
enlisted. He issued, on the 13th of April, an 
order which obtained wide celebrity under the 
name of General Order No. 38, announcing 
that “ all persons found within our lines, who 
commit acts for the benefit of the enemies of 
our country, will be tried as spies and traitors, 
and, if convicted, will suffer death.” He enu- 
merated, as among the acts which came within 
the view of this order, the writing and carrying 
of secret letters; passing the lines for treason- 
able purposes ; recruiting for the Confederate 
service ; harboring, concealing, or feeding pub- 
lic enemies within our lines; and passing beyond 
this reasonable category of offenses, he declared 
that “ the habit of declaring sympathies for the 
enemy will no longer be tolerated in this de- 
partment, and persons committing such offenses 
will at once be arrested, with a view to being 
tried, as above stated, or sent beyond our lines 
into the lines of their friends.” And in con- 
clusion he added a clause which may be made 
to embrace, in its ample sweep, any demonstra- 
tion not to the taste of the general in com- 
mand: “ It must be distinctly understood that 
treason, expressed or implied, will not be toler- 
ated in this department.” 

This order at once excited a most furious de- 
nunciation on the part of those who, either on 
account of their acts, or their secret sympathies, 
felt themselves threatened by it, and many even 
of those opponents of the Administration who 
were entirely loyal to the Union! criticised the 
order as illegal in itself and liable to lead to 
dangerous abuses. The most energetic and 
eloquent of General Burnside’s assailants was 
Clement L. Vallandigham, who had been for 
several years a member of Congress from Ohio, 
whose intemperate denunciation of the Gov- 
ernment had caused him the loss of his seat,” 
and whose defeat hadonly heightened the acerb- 


retained his position with more consistency than was 
shown by any other member of his party. After his 
defeat by General R. C. Schenck, in his canvass for 
reélection to Congress, he renewed his attacks upon the 
Government and its war policy with exaggerated ve- 
hemence. 

In a speech delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives on the 14th of January, 1863, he boasted that he 
was of that number who had opposed abolitionism or 
the political development of the antislavery sentiment 
of the North and West from the beginning. He called 
it the development of the spirit of intermeddling, whose 
children are strife and murder. Hesaid: “On the 14th 
of April I believed that coercion would bring on war, 
and war disunion. More than that, I believed, what 
you all in your hearts believe to-day, that the South 
could never beconquered — never. And not that only, 
but I was satisfied. . . that the secret but real pur- 
pose of the war was to abolish slavery in the States, 
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ity of his opposition to the war. General Or- 
der No. 38 furnished him a most inspiring text 
for assailing the Government, and he availed 
himself of it in Democratic meetings through- 
out the State. A rumor of his violent speeches 
came to the ears of the military authorities in 
Cincinnati, and an officer was sent, in citizen’s 
clothes, to attend a meeting which was held 
at Mount Vernon, Ohio, where Mr. Vallandi- 
gham and other prominent Democrats were the 
orators of the day. ‘The meeting was an enthusi- 
astic one, full of zeal against the Government 
and ofsympathy with the South. Mr. Vallan- 
digham, feeling his audience thoroughly in 
harmony with him, spoke with unusual fluency 
and bitterness, greatly enjoying the applause 
of his hearers, and unconscious of the presence 
of the unsympathizing recorder, who leaned 
against the platform a few feet away and took 
down some of his most malignant periods. He 
said it was the design of those in power to usurp 
a despotism ; that it was not their intention 
to effect a restoration of the Union; that the 
Government had rejected every overture of 
peace from the South and every proposition of 
mediation from Europe; that the war was for 
the liberation of the blacks and the enslave- 
ment of the whites; that General Order No. 
38 was a base usurpation of arbitrary power ; 
that he despised it and spat upon it and 
trampled it under his feet. Speaking of the 
conscription act, he said the people were not 
deserving to be free men who would submit to 
such encroachment on their liberties. He called 
the President “ King Lincoln,” and advised 
the people to come up together at the ballot box 
and hurl the tyrant from his throne. The audi- 
ence and the speaker were evidently in entire 
agreement. The crowd wore in great numbers 
the distinctive badges of “ Copperheads ” and 
“ Butternuts,” and amid cheers which Vallan- 
digham’s speech elicited the witness heard a 
shout that “ Jeff Davis was a gentleman, which 
was more than Lincoln was.” 

The officer returned to Cincinnati and made 
his report. Three days later, on the evening 
of the 4th of May, a special train went up to 
Dayton, with a company of the 115th Ohio, to 
arrest Mr. Vallandigham. Reaching Dayton 
they went at once to his house, where they ar- 
rived shortly before daylight, and demanded 
admittance. The orator appeared at an upper 
window and, being informed of their business, 


. + + and with it. . . the change of our present 
democratical form of government into an imperial des- 
tism. . . . 1 do not support the war; and to-day I 
less God that not the outall of so much as one drop of 
its blood is upon my garments. . . . Our Southern 
brethren were to be whipped back into love and fellow- 
ship at the point of the bayonet. Oh, monstrous de- 
lusion! . . . Sir, history will record that after nearly 
six thousand years of folly and wickedness in every 
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refused to allow them to enter. He began 
shouting in a loud voice; pistols were fired 
from the house; the signals were taken up in 
the town, and, according to some preconcerted 
arrangement, the fire bells began to toll. There 
was evidently no time to be lost. The soldiers 
forced their way into the house ; Vallandigham 
was compelled to make a hasty toilet, and was 
hurried to the cars, and the special train pulled 
out of the station before any considerable 
crowd could assemble. Arriving at Cincinnati, 
Vallandigham was consigned to the military 
prison and keptin close confinement. During 
the day he contrived, however, to issue an ad- 
dress to the Democracy of Ohio, saying: 


I am here ina military bastile for no other offense 
than my political opinions, and the defense of them, 
and of the rights of the people, and of your consti- 
tutional liberties. I am a Democrat — for 
the Constitution, for law, for the Union, for liberty 
— this is my only crime. Meanwhile, Demo- 
crats of Ohio, of the North-west, of the United States, 
be firm, be true to your principles, to the Constitu- 
tion, to the Union, and all will yet be well. ‘ 
To you, to the whole people, to Time, I appeal. 


While he was issuing these fervid words his 
friends in Dayton were making their demon- 
stration in another fashion. The town was 
filled with excitement allday. Crowds gathered 
on the streets discussing and denouncing the 
arrest. Great numbers of wagons loaded with 
rural friends and adherents of the agitator 
came in from the country and, the excitement 
increasing as night came on, a crowd of several 
hundred men moved, hooting and yelling, to 
the office of the Republican newspaper. Some 
one threw a brick at the building, then a vol- 
ley of pistol shots was fired, and the excitement 
of the crowd wreaked itself on the unoffending 
building, which was first sacked, and then de- 
stroyed by fire. Later in the night a company 
of troops arrived from Cincinnati, and before 
midnight the crowd was dispersed and order 
was restored. 

Mr. Vallandigham was promptly tried by a 
military commission, convened May 6 by Gen- 
eral Burnside, consisting of officers of his staff 
and of the Ohio and Kentucky volunteers. Mr. 
Vallandigham made no individual objection to 
the court, but protested that they had no author- 
ity to try him; that he was in neither the land 
nor naval forces of the United States, nor in the 
militia, and was therefore amenable only to the 


form and administration of government, theocratic, 
democratic, monarchic, oligarchic, despotic, and mixed, 
it was reserved to American statesmanship, in the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era, to try the grand 
experiment, on a scale the most costly and gigantic in 
its proportions, of creating love by force and develop- 
ing fraternal affection by war, and history will record, 
too,on the same Page, the utter disastrous and most 
bloody failure of the experiment.” 


























civil courts. This protest was, of course, dis- 
regarded, and his trial went on. It was proved 
that he made the speech of which we have al- 
ready given an abstract. He called as witness 
in his defense Mr. S. S. Cox, who was also one 
of the orators of the occasion, and who tes- 
tified that the speech of Mr. Vallandigham, 
though couched in strong language, was in no 
respect treasonable. When the evidence was 
all in, the accused entered a protest against the 
entire proceeding, repeating the terms of his 
original protest, and adding that his alleged of- 
fense itself was not known to the Constitution 
nor to any law thereof. “ It is,” he said, “ words 
spoken to the people of Ohio, in an open and 
public political meeting, lawfully and peace- 
ably assembled under the Constitution and 
upon full notice. It is words of criticism of the 
public policy of the public servants of the 
people, by which policy it was alleged that the 
welfare of the country was not promoted. It 
was an appeal to the people to change that 
policy, not by force, but by free elections and 
the ballot box. It is not pretended that I coun- 
seled disobedience to the Constitution or re- 
sistance to laws and lawful authority. I never 
have. Beyond this protest, I have nothing fur- 
ther to submit.” There were no speeches either 
in prosecution or in defense. When the court 
was Cleared it remained in deliberation for three 
hours and returned a decision that the accused 
was guilty of the charge of “ publicly express- 
ing, in violation of General Order No. 38, from 
Headquarters Department ofthe Ohio, hissym- 
pathy for those in arms against the Govern- 
ment of the United States, declaring disloyal 
sentiments and opinions, with the object and 
purpose of weakening the power of the Gov- 
ernment in its efforts to suppress an unlawful 
rebellion.” They therefore sentenced him to be 
placed in close confinement in some fortress 
of the United States, to be designated by the 
commanding officer of the department, there 
to be kept during the continuance of the war. 
General Burnside approved the finding and the 
sentence, and designated Fort Warren, Boston 
Harbor, as the place of confinement in accord- 
ance with the sentence. 

But before the finding of the commission 
was made public, Mr. George E. Pugh, as 
counsel for Vallandigham, applied to Judge 
Leavitt of the United States Circuit Court, sit- 
ting in Cincinnati, for a writ of habeas corpus. 
On the 11th of May the case was heard, and 
extended arguments were made by Mr. Pugh 
in favor of the motion, and by Mr. Perry, who 
appeared on behalf of General Burnside, 
against it. But the most noticeable feature of 
the trial was a written address from General 
Burnside himself, presented to the district at- 
torney, in which he explained and defended his 
VoL. XXXVIIL.— 18. 
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action. He began by saying that he was pro- 
hibited by law and by his duty from criticis- 
ing the policy of the Government ; that such 
abstention from injurious criticism was binding 
on every one in the service, He then went on 
to say: 


If it is my duty and the duty of the troops to 
avoid saying anything that would weaken the army 
by preventing a single recruit from joining the 
ranks, by bringing the laws of Congress into disre- 
pute, or by causing dissatisfaction in the ranks, it 
is equally the duty of every citizen in the depart- 
ment to avoid the same evil. If | were to 
find a man from the enemy’s country distribut- 
ing in my camp speeches of their public men that 
tended to demoralize the troops, or to destroy their 
confidence in the constituted authorities of the Gov- 
ernment, I would have him tried and hung, if found 
guilty, and all the rules of modern warfare would 
sustain me. Why should such speeches from our 
own public men be allowed ? 


He even went so far as to disapprove the use 
of party names and party epithets, saying, “ The 
simple names of patriot and traitor are com- 
prehensive enough.” 


If the people [he said] do not approve the policy 
of the Government they can change the constitu- 
tional authorities at the proper time and by the proper 
method. Let them freely discuss the policy in a 
proper tone ; but my duty requires me to stop license 
and ,intemperate discussion, which tend to weaken 
the authority of the Government and army: whilst 
the latter is in the presence of the enemy it is cow- 
ardly so to weaken it, . . . Thereisno fear of the 
people losing their liberties ; we all know that to 
be the cry of demagogues, and none but the igno- 
rant will listen to it. 


Judge Leavitt denied the motion for habeas 
corpus in a long decision, in which he thor- 
oughly reviewed the legal points involved in the 
case. The essential point of his decision was 
this: General Burnside, by order of the Presi- 
dent, had been appointed to the military super- 
vision of the Department of the Ohio, includ- 
ing, among other States, the State of Ohio. 
The precise extent of his authority was not 
known to the court, but it might properly be 
assumed that the President had clothed him 
with all the powers necessary to the efficient 
discharge of his duties. It is not claimed that 
in time of war the President is above the Con- 
stitution. He derives his power, on the contrary, 
expressly from the provision of that instrument 
that heshall be commander-in-chief of the army 
and navy. The Constitution does not specify 
the powers he may rightfully exercise in this 
character, nor are they defined by legislation. 
No one denies, however, that the President, in 
this character, isinvested with very high powers, 
which he has exercised, as commander-in-chief, 
from time to time during the present rebellion. 
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His acts in this capacity must be limited to 
such as are deemed essential to the protection 
and preservation of the Government and the 
Constitution. And in deciding what he may 
rightfully do under this power, where there is 
no express legislative declaration, the Presi- 
dent is guided solely by his own judgment, and 
is amenable only for an abuse of his authority 
by impeachment. The occasion which calls 
for the exercise of this power exists only from 
the necessity of the case; and when the neces- 
sity exists there is a clear justification of the 
act. The judge concludes that if this view of 
the power of the President is correct, it implies 
the right to arrest persons who, by their mis- 
chievous acts of disloyalty, impede or endanger 
the military operations of the Government. 


And if the necessity exists, I see no reason [he said] 
why the power does not attach to the officer in 
command of a military department. The President 
cannot discharge the duties in person; he, there- 
fore, constitutes an agent to represent him, clothed 
with the necessary power for the efficient supervis- 
ion of the military interests.of the Government 
throughout the department. In the exercise 
of his discretion General Burnside issued the order 
(No. 38) which has been brought to the notice of 
the court. 


Judge Leavitt would not comment on that 
order, but only referred to it because General 
Burnside had stated his motives for issuing 
it, and also because it was for its supposed 
violation that he ordered the arrest of Mr. 
Vallandigham. He had done this under his 
responsibility as the commanding general of 
the department, and in accordance with what 
he supposed to be the power vested in him 
by the appointment of the President. It was 
virtually an act of the Executive Department 
under the power vested in the President by 
the Constitution, and the court therefore re- 
fused to annul or reverse it. 

The arrest, trial, and sentence of Vallandi- 
gham took the President somewhat by surprise, 
and it was only after these proceedings were 
consummated that he had an opportunity 
seriously to consider the case. If he had been 
consulted before any proceedings were initi- 
ated there is reason to believe he would not 
have permitted them ;! but finding himself in 
presence of an accomplished fact, the question 


1 General Burnside, feeling, after the trial, that his 
act had subjected the Administration to violent attack, 
thought proper to, signify to the President that his 
resignation was at his service if desired, to which the 
President answered: “ When I shall wish to super- 
sede you I will let you know. All the Cabinet re- 

etted the necessity of arresting, for instance, Val- 
‘landigham, some perhaps doubting there was a real 
necessity for it; but, being done, all were for seeing 
you through with it.” [Lincoln to Burnside, May 29, 
1863. MS.] 


now given him to consider was, whether he 
should approve the sentence of the court, or, 
by annulling it, weaken the authority of the 
general commanding the district, and greatly 
encourage the active and dangerous secession 
element in the West. He concluded to accept 
the act of Burnside as within his discretion as 
military commander ; but as the imprisonment 
of Vallandigham in the North would have 
been a constant source of irritation and po- 
litical discussion, the President concluded to 
modify his sentence to one which could be 
immediately and finally executed, and the 
execution of which would excite far less sym- 
pathy with the prisoner, and, in fact, seriously 
damage his prestige and authority among his 
followers. The method of punishment which 
he chose was doubtle&s suggested by a para- 
graph in Burnside’s Order No. 38, which had 
mentioned, as a form of punishment for the 
declaration of sympathies with the enemy, de- 
portation “ beyond our lines into those of their 
friends.” He therefore commuted the sentence 
of Vallandigham, and directed that he be 
sent within the Confederate lines.2 This was 
done about a fortnight after the court-martial. 
Mr. Vallandigham was sent to Tennessee, 
and, on the 25th of May, was escorted by a 
small cavalry force to the Confederate lines 
near Murfreesboro’. After a short parley with 
the rebel videttes, who made no objection to 
receiving the prisoner, he was delivered into 
the hands of a single private soldier of an 
Alabama regiment, Mr. Vallandigham making 
a formal protest to the effect that he was within 
the Confederate lines by force and against 
his will, and that he surrendered as a prisoner 
of war. 

The arrest and sentence of this distin- 
guished Democrat produced a profound sen- 
sation throughout the country. It occasioned 
general rejoicing in the South. The Govern- 
ment in Richmond saw in it a promise of 
counter-revolution in the North, and some of 
the Confederate generals built upon it the rosi- 
est hopes for future campaigns. General Beau- 
regard, writing to a friend in Mobile,* said the 
Yankees, by sending Vallandigham into Bragg’s 
lines, had indicated a point of attack. He sug- 
gested that, Hooker being disposed of for the 
next six months at least, Lee should act on the 


2 The order under which Vallandigham was sent 
South was dated the 19th of May and transmitted by 
telegraph from Washington to General Burnside: 
. he resident directs that, without delay, you send 
C, L. Vallandigham, under secure guard, to the head- 
quarters of General Rosecrans, to be put by him be- 
yond our military lines, and in case of his return 
within our lines, he be arrested and kept in close cus- 
tody for the term specified in his sentence.” [McPher- 
son, “ History of the Rebellion,” p. 162. 

8 May 26,1863. War Records, Vol. XIV., p. 955. 
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defensive, and send Bragg 30,000 men to take 
the offensive atonce. Let Bragg —or some bet- 
ter soldier who is sufficiently shadowed forth 
in parenthesis—‘“ destroy or capture (as it is 
done in Europe) Rosecrans’s army ; then march 
into Kentucky; raise 30,000 more men there 
and in Tennessee; then get into Ohio and 
call upon the friends of Vallandigham to rise 
for his defense and support; then call upon 
Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri to throw off the 
yoke of the accursed Yankee nation; then” 
— his plan growing more and more magnifi- 
cent as it took grandeur and color under his 
pen —‘“call upon the whole North-west to 
join in the movement, form a Confederacy of 
their own, and join us by a treaty of alliance, 
defensive and offensive. What would then 
become of the North-east?” demanded the 
doughty creole. “ How long would it take us 
to bring it back to its senses?” ‘The feeling in 
the North, if less exuberant in its expression, 
was equally serious. No act of the Govern- 
ment has been so strongly criticised, and none 
having relation to the rights of an individual 
created a feeling so deep and so widespread. 
No further legal steps were taken in the case, 
except an application which was made by Val- 
landigham’s counsel for a writ of certiorari to 
bring up the proceedings of the military com- 
mission for review in the Supreme Court of the 
United States. This motion was denied, on the 
evident ground that no such writ could be 
issued by the Supreme Court to any such mili- 
tary commission, as the court had no jurisdic- 
tion over the proceedings of such a tribunal. 
But in the Democratic newspapers, in public 
meetings, in a multitude of leading articles and 
pamphlets, the question was discussed with the 
greatest earnestness and even violence, the or- 
ators and politicians of the Democratic party 
regarding the incident as the most valuable bit 
of political capital which had fallen to them 
during the year. Even some of the most loyal 
newspapers of the North joined in the general at- 
tack, saying that by the statutes Vallandigham 
was a prisoner of state, and that the Secretary 
of War was bound to report him as such to the 
circuit judge of the district in which his sup- 
posed offenses were committed, to be regularly 
tried by the civil tribunal. But the principal 
criticism was, of course, confined to the ranks 
of the opposition. Their newspapers and pub- 
lic men vied with one another in a chorus of 
condemnation. To a meeting, held in Albany 
on the 16th of May, Governor Seymour wrote: 


It is an act which has brought dishonor upon our 
country ; it is full of danger to our persons and our 
homes ; it bears upon its front a conscious violation 
of law and justice. The transaction involved 
a series of offenses against our most sacred rights. 
It interfered with the freedom of speech ; it violated 
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our rights to be secure in our homes against unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures ; it pronounced sen- 
tence without trial, save one which was amockery — 
which insulted as well as wronged. If this 
proceeding is approved by the Government, and 
sanctioned by the people, it is not merely a step 
towards revolution —it is revolution ; it will not only 
lead to military despotism, it establishes military 
despotism. If it is upheld, our liberties are 
overthrown. The action of the Administra- 
tion will determine, in the minds of more than one- 
half of the people of the loyal States, whether the 
war is waged to put down rebellion at the South, 
or destroy free institutions at the North. We look 
for its decision with most solemn solicitude. 


The meeting to which Governor Seymour 
sent this passionate address passed a series of 
resolutions insisting upon their loyalty and the 
services they had rendered the country, but 
demanding that the “ Administration shall be 
true to the Constitution, shall recognize and 
maintain the rights of the States and the liber- 
ties of the citizen, shall everywhere outside the 
lines of military occupation and the scenes of 
insurrection exert all its powers to maintain 
the supremacy of the civil over military law” ; 
and in view of these principles they denounced 
“the recent assumption of a military command- 
er to seize and try a citizen of Ohio, Clement 
L. Vallandigham, for no other reason than 
words addressed to a public meeting in criticism 
of the military orders of that general.” ‘The reso- 
lutions further set forth that such an assump- 
tion of military power strikes a fatal blow at 
the supremacy of law. They enumerated the 
provisions of the Constitution defining the crime 
of treason and the defenses to which those ac- 
cused of that crime are entitled,-and said “ that 
these safeguards of the rights of the citizen 
against the pretensions of arbitrary power were 
intended more especially for his protection in 
times of civil commotion.” They further re- 
solved : 


That in the election of Governor Seymour the 
people of this State, by an emphatic majority, de- 
clared their condemnation of the system of arbitrary 
arrests, and their determination to stand by the 
Constitution. And that, regarding the blow struck 
at a citizen of Ohio as aimed at the rights of every 
citizen of the North, they denounce it as against the 
spirit of our laws and Constitution, and most ear- 
nestly call upon the President of the United States 
to reverse the action of the military tribunal which 
has passed a cruel and unusual punishment upon 
the party arrested, prohibited in terms by the Con- 
stitution, and to restore him to the liberty of which 
he has been deprived. 


A copy of these resolutions was sent to the 
President and received his most careful con- 
sideration. He answered on the 12th of June, 
in a letter which demands the close perusal of 
every student of our history. He accepted in 
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the beginning, and thanked the meeting for, the 
resolutions expressing the purpose of sustaining 
the cause of the Union despite the folly and 
wickedness of any administration. He re- 
ferred to the safeguards of the Constitution 
for the defense of persons accused of treason, 
and contended that these provisions of the Con- 
stitution had no application to the case in hand. 
The arrests complained of were not made for 
the technical crime of treason. He then pro- 
ceeded, in language so terse and vigorous that 
it is difficult to abridge a paragraph without 
positive mutilation, to describe the circum- 
stances under which this rebellion began, and 
the hopes of the insurgents, which were founded 
upon the inveterate respect of the American 
people for the forms of law. 


Prior to my installation here [he said] it had been 
inculcated that any State had a lawful right to secede 
from the National Union, and that it would be ex- 
pedient to exercise the right whenever the devo- 
tees of the doctrine should fail to elect a President 
to their own liking. I was elected contrary to their 
liking; and, accordingly, so far as it was legally 
possible, they had taken seven States out of the 
Union, had seized many of the United States forts, 
and had fired upon the United States flag, all before 
I was inaugurated, and, of course, before I had done 
any official act whatever. The rebellion thus begun 
soon ran into the present civil war; and, in certain 
respects, it began on very unequal terms between 
the parties. The insurgents had been preparing for 
it for more than thirty years, while the Government 
had taken no steps to resist them. The former had 
carefully considered all the means which could be 
turned to their account. It undoubtedly was a well- 
pondered reliance with them that in their own un- 
restricted efforts to destroy Union, Constitution, and 
law all together the Government would, in a great 
degree, be restrained by the same Constitution and 
law from arresting their progress. Their sympa- 
thizers pervaded all departments of the Government 
and nearly all communities of the people. From 
this material, under cover of ‘‘ liberty of speech,” 
‘liberty of the press,”’ and ‘‘habeas corpus,” they 
hoped to keep on foot amongst us a most efficient 
corps of spies, informers, suppliers, and aiders and 
abettors of their cause in a thousand ways. They 
knew that in times such as they were inaugurating, 
by the Constitution itself, the ‘‘ habeas corpus” might 
be suspended ; but they also knew they had friends 
who would make a question as to who was to sus- 
pend it; meanwhile their spies and others might 
remain at large to help on their cause. Orif, as has 
happened, the Executive should suspend the writ, 
without ruinous waste of time, instances of arresting 
innocent persons might occur, as are always likely to 
occur in such cases, and then a clamor could be raised 
in regard to this, which might be at least of some 
service to the insurgent cause. It needed no very 
keen perception to discover that part of the enemy’s 
programme, so soon as, by open hostilities, their ma- 
.chinery was fairly put in motion. Yet, thoroughly 
imbued with a reverence for the guaranteed rights 
of individuals, | was slow to adopt the strong meas- 
ures which by degrees I have been forced to regard 


as being within the exceptions of the Constitution, 
and as indispensable to the public safety. Nothing 
is better known to history than that courts of justice 
are utterly incompetent to such cases. Civil courts are 
organized chiefly for trials of individuals, or, at most, 
a few individuals acting in concert, and this in quiet 
times and on charges of crimes well defined in the 
law. Even in times of peace bands of horse-thieves 
and robbers frequently grow too numerous and 
powerful for the ordinary courts of justice. But what 
comparison in numbers have such bands ever borne 
to the insurgent sympathizers, even in many of the 
loyal States? Again, a jury too frequently has at 
least one member more ready to hang the panel than 
to hang the traitor. And yet again, he who dissuades 
one man from volunteering, or induces one soldier to 
desert, weakens the Union cause as much as he who 
kills a Union soldier in battle. Yet this dissuasion 
or inducement may be so conducted as to be no 
defined crime of which any civil court would take 
cognizance. 


He then applied to the case in hand the 
clear provision of the Constitution that “ the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not 
be suspended unless, when in case of rebellion 
or invasion, the public safety may require it,” 
and went on to say: 


This is precisely our present case —a case of rebel- 
lion wherein the public safety does require the suspen- 
sion. Indeed, arrests by process of courts and arrests 
in cases of rebellion do not proceed altogether up- 
on the same basis. The former is directed at the 
small percentage of ordinary and continuous per- 
petration of crime, while the latter is directed at 
sudden and extensive uprisings against the Gov- 
ernment, which, at most, will succeed or fail in no 
great length of time. In the latter case arrests are 
made, not so much for what has been done as for 
what probably would be done. The latter is more 
for the preventive and less for the vindictive than 
the former. In such cases the purposes of men are 
much more easily understood than in cases of ordi- 
nary crime. The man who stands by and says 
nothing when the peril of his Government is dis- 
cussed cannot be misunderstood. If not hindered, 
he is sure tohelp the enemy ; much more if he talks 
ambiguously — talks for his country with ‘*‘ buts” 
and ‘‘ ifs” and ‘‘ ands.” Of how little value the 
constitutional provisions | have quoted will be ren- 
dered, if arrests shall never be made until defined 
crimes shall have been committed, may be illustrated 
by a few notable examples. General John C. Breck- 
inridge, General Robert E. Lee, General Joseph E. 
Johnston, General John B. Magruder, General Will- 
iam B. Preston, General Simon B. Buckner, and Com- 
modore Franklin Buchanan, now occupying the very 
highest places in the rebel war service, were all 
within the power of the Government since the re- 
bellion began, and were nearly as well known to 
be traitors then as now. Unquestionably, if we had 
seized and held them, the insurgent cause would be 
much weaker. But no one of them had then com- 
mitted any crime defined in the law. Every one of 
them, if arrested, would have been discharged on 
habeas corpus were the writ allowed to operate. In 
view of these and similar cases, | think the time not 

















unlikely to come when I shall be blamed for having 
made too few arrests rather than too many. 


Referring to the charge made in the resolu- 
tions that Mr. Vallandigham was arrested for 
no other reason than words addressed to pub- 
lic meetings in criticism of the course of the 
Administration, Mr. Lincoln said : 


If this assertion is the truth and the whole 
truth,— if there was no other reason for the arrest, — 
then I concede that the arrest was wrong. But 
[he went on] Mr. Vallandigham was not arrested 
because he was damaging the political prospects of 
the Administration, or the personal interests of the 
commanding general, but because he was damaging 
the army, upon the existence and vigor of which the 
life of the nation depends. He was warring upon 
the military, and this gave the military constitutional 
jurisdiction to lay hands upon him. 


If it could be shown that his arrest was 
made on mistake of fact, the President would 
be glad to correct it. But, he said: 


Long experience has shown that armies cannot 
be maintained unless desertion shall be punished 
by the severe penalty of death. The case requires, 
and the law and the Constitution sanction, this pun- 
ishment. Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier boy 
who deserts, while I must not touch a hair of a 
wily agitator who induces him to desert? This is 
none the less injurious when effected by getting a 
father, or brother, or friend into a public meeting, 
and there working upon his feelings until he is per- 
suaded to write the soldier boy that he is fighting 
in a bad cause, for a wicked Administration of a con- 
temptible Government, too weak to arrest and pun- 
ish him if he shall desert. I think that in such a 
case to silence the agitator and to save the boy is not 
only constitutional, but, withal, a great mercy. 


He then stated clearly his belief that certain 
proceedings are constitutional when, in case 
of rebellion or invasion, the public safety re- 
quires them, which would not be constitutional 
when, in absence of rebellion or invasion, the 
public safety does not require them. 


The Constitution itself [he said] makes the dis- 
tinction, and I can no more be persuaded that the 
Government can constitutionally take no strong 
measure in time of rebellion, because it can be shown 
that the same could not be lawfully taken in time 
of peace, than I can be persuaded that a particular 
drug is not good medicine for a sick man, because 
it can be shown to not be good food for a well one. 
Nor am I able to appreciate the danger apprehended 
by the meeting that the American people will, by 
means of military arrests during the Rebellion, lose 
the right of public discussion, the liberty of speech 
and the press, the law of evidence, trial by jury, 
and habeas corpus, throughout the indefinite peace- 
ful future, which I trust lies before them, any more 
than I am able to believe that a man could contract 
so strong an appetite for emetics, during temporary 
illness, as to persist in feeding upon them during 
the remainder of his healthful life. 
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The President parried the political thrust in 
the resolutions by reminding the gentlemen of 
Albany that although they addressed him as 
“ Democrats,” not all Democrats were of their 
way of thinking. 


He on whose discretionary judgment Mr. Vallan- 
digham was arrested and tried is a Democrat, hav- 
ing no old party affinity with me; and the judge 
who rejected the constitutional view expressed in 
these resolutions by refusing to discharge Mr. Val- 
landigham on habeas corpus is a Democrat of better 
days than these, having received his judicial mantle 
at the hands of President Jackson. And still more, 
of all those Democrats who are nobly exposing their 
lives and shedding their blood on the battlefield, I 
have learned that many approve the course taken 
with Mr. Vallandigham, while I have not heard of 
a single one condemning it. 


The President fortified his argument by an 
incident of pertinent history especially adapted 
to touch the sympathies of Democrats — the 
arbitrary arrests made by General Jackson at 
New Orleans; his defiance of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and his imprisonment of the 
judge who had issued it. Near the close of 
this strong and adroit defense of the action of 
Burnside the President made a remarkable 
admission in these words : 


And yet let me say that in my own discretion | 
do not know whether I would have ordered the 
arrest of Mr. Vallandigham. While | cannot shift 
the responsibility from myself, | hold that, as a gen- 
eral rule, the commander in the field is the better 
judge of the necessity in any particular case. . . 
It gave me pain when I learned that Mr. Vallandi- 
gham had been arrested,— that is, | was pained that 
there should have seemed to be a necessity for ar- 
resting him,—and it will afford me great pleasure 
to discharge him so soon as | can, by any means, 
believe the public safety will not suffer by it. 1 
further say that as the war progresses it appears 
to me, opinion and action, which were in great 
confusion at first, take shape and fall into more 
regular channels, so that the necessity for strong 
dealing with them gradually decreases. I have 
every reason to desire that it should cease altogether, 
and far from the least is my regard for the opinions 
and wishes of those who, like the meeting at Albany, 
declare their purpose to sustain the Government in 
every constitutional and lawful measure to suppress 
the rebellion, Still 1 must continue to do so much 
as may seem to be required by the public safety. 


There are few of the President’s state papers 
which produced a stronger impression upon 
the public mind than this. Its tone of candor 
and courtesy, which did not conceal his stern 
and resolute purpose; his clear statement of 
the needs of the country ; his terse argument 
of his authority under the Constitution to sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus when, in case 
of rebellion, the public safety required it; his 
contrast of the venial crime of the simple- 
minded soldier boy, which was punished by 
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death, with the deeper guilt of the wily agi- 
tator, who claimed immunity through the Con- 
stitution he was endeavoring to destroy; the 
strong, yet humorous, common sense of his 
doubt whether a permanent taste for emetics 
could be contracted during a fit of sickness — 
met with an immediate and eager apprecia- 
tion among the citizens of the country, and 
rendered this letter remarkable in the long 
series of Mr Lincoln’s political writings. It is 
needless to say that it did not meet with equal 
approbation in all quarters. It was received 
by the politicians of New York, to whom it 
was addressed, with the gravest displeasure. 
They answered in an angry yet forcible paper, 
claiming that the original act of tyranny by 
which Mr. Vallandigham was arrested had 
been aggravated by the claim of despotic 

ower which they assumed to find in the Pres- 
ident’s letter. ‘They wrote with so much heat 
and feeling that they hardly paused to measure 
their epithets; otherwise they would scarcely 
have been guilty of the impertinence of speak- 
ing to the President of his “ pretensions to 
more than legal authority,” and of criticising 
his crystal-clear statement as the “ misty and 
cloudy forms of expression” in which these 
pretensions are set forth. But it is not worth 
while to rescue either of these letters from the 
oblivion which soon overtook them. In the 
words of Mr. Lincoln on another occasion, 
“the world little noted nor long remembered 
them.” Their first letter had no function nor 
result but to call into being the President’s 
admirable reply, and the second was little 
more than a cry under punishment. 

In the State of Ohio the arrest of Mr, Val- 
landigham had precipitated an issue which was 
in its solution greatly to the advantage of the 
cause of the Union. When, on the 11th of 
June, the Democratic convention of the State 
met at Columbus, it was found to be completely 
under the control of those opposed to the war, 
and the excitement consequent upon Vallan- 
digham’s arrest and banishment designated him 
as the only serious candidate for the office of 
governor. Nominating him by acclamation 
was the readiest and most practical way of 
signifying their disapproval of the proceedings 
of the Government. They passed a series of 
resolutions affirming their devotion to the 
Union, denouncing the arrest and banishment 
of Vallandigham as a forcible violation of the 
Constitution and a direct insult offered to the 
sovereignty of the people of Ohio, saying that 
the Democratic party was fully competent to 
decide whether Mr. Vallandigham was a fit 
man to be nominated for governor, and that 
the attempt to deprive them of that right by 
his arrest and banishment was an unmerited 
imputation upon their intelligence and loyalty. 


They therefore called upon the President to 
restore Mr. Vallandigham to his home in Ohio. 
The committee appointed to present these 
resolutions accompanied them with a long let- 
ter signed by the most prominent Democrats 
of Ohio, arguing, upon lines similar to those 
followed in the Albany letter, that the action 
of the Government towards Vallandigham was 
illegal and unconstitutional ; that it had created 
widespread and alarming disaffection among 
the people of the State; that it was not an of- 
fense against any law to contend that the war 
could not be used as a means of restoring the 
Union, or that a war directed against slavery 
would inevitably result in the final destruction 
of both the Constitution and the Union. They 
took up the President’s letter to the Albany 
committee and insisted that Mr. Vallandigham 
was not warring upon the military ; they dis- 
agreed entirely with the President on the sub- 
ject of the suspension of the writ of habeas 
corpus; they represented the President as 
claiming that the Constitution is different in 
time of insurrection or invasion from what it is 
in time of peace or public security, and that 
he had the right to engraft limitations or ex- 
ceptions upon these constitutional guarantees 
whenever, in his judgment, the public safety 
required it. Having attributed to him these 
absurd pretensions, they proceeded solemnly 
to deny them, and ask: 


If an indefinable kind of constructive treason is to 
be introduced and engrafted upon the Constitution 
unknown to the laws of the land and subject to the 
will of the President whenever an insurrection or 
invasion shall occur in any part of this vast coun- 
try, what safety or security will be left for the lib- 
erties of the people? 


The President sent a reply to this letter, 
briefer than the one he had devoted to Albany, 
and not so full in its discussion of the consti- 
tutional question atissue. For his views in this 
regard he referred the Ohio committee to his 
Albany letter. He simply repudiated the 
opinions and intentions which the Ohio com- 
mittee had gratuitously imputed to him. But 
he assumed the full responsibility for the exer- 
cise of the enormous powers which he believed 
the Constitution, under the circumstances, con- 
ferred upon him. 


You ask, in substance, whether I really claim that 
I may override all the guaranteed rights ofindividuals 
on the plea of conserving the public safety —when 
I may choose to say the public safety requires it. 
This question, divested of the phraseology calculated 
to represent me as struggling for an arbitrary per- 
sonal prerogative, is either simply a question who 
shall decide, or an affirmation that nobody shall de- 
cide, what the public safety does require in cases of 
rebellion or invasion. The Constitution contem- 
plates the question as likely to occur for decision, 
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but it does not expressly declare who is to decide it. 
By necessary implication, when rebellion or invasion 
comes, the decision is to be made, from time to 
time, and I think the man whom, for the time, 
the people have, under the Constitution, made the 
commander-in-chief of their army and navy, is the 
man who holds the power, and bears the responsi- 
bility of making it. If he uses the power justly, 
the same people wil! probably justify him ; if he 
abuses it, he is in their hands to be dealt with by 
all the modes they have reserved to themselves in 
the Constitution. 


He disclaimed, in courteous language, any 
purpose of insult to Ohio in Mr. Vallandi- 
gham’s case; and referring to the peremptory 
request of the committee that Vallandigham 
should be released from his sentence, and to 
the further claim of the committee that the 
Democracy of Ohio are loyal to the Union, he 
proposed, on what he considered very easy 
conditions, to comply with, their request. He 
offered them the following propositions : 


1. That there is now a rebellion in the United 
States, the object and tendency of which is to de- 
stroy the National Union, and that, in your opinion, 
an army and navy are constitutional means for sup- 
pressing that rebellion. 

2. That no one of you will do anything which, 
in his own judgment, will tend to hinder the in- 
crease or favor the decrease or lessen the efficiency 
of the army and navy, while engaged in the effort 
to suppress that rebellion ; and 

3. That each of you will, in his sphere, do all he 
can to have the officers, soldiers, and seamen of the 
army and navy, while engaged in the effort to sup- 
press the rebellion, fed, clad, and otherwise well 
provided for and supported. 


If the committee, or a majority of them, would 
write their names upon the back of the Presi- 
dent’s letter, thus committing themselves to 
these propositions and to nothing else, he would 
then publish the letter and the names, which 
publication would be, within itself, a revoca- 
tion of Vallandigham’s sentence. This would 
leave Mr. Vallandigham himself absolutely 
unpledged ; the President’s object being to gain 
for the cause of the Union so large a moral 
reénforcement from this clear definition of the 
attitude of the other gentlemen as to compen- 
sate for any damage that Mr. Vallandigham 
could possibly do on his return. The President 
concluded this letter with the same frankness 


1 John B. Jones, a clerk in the rebel war office, 
made on the 22d of June, 1863, the following entry in 
his diary: “To-day I saw the memorandum of Mr. 
Ould, of the conversation held with Mr. Vallandigham, 
for file in the archives. He says if we can only hold out 
this year that the ce party of the North would 
sweep the Lincoln dynasty out of political existence. 
He seems to have thought that our cause was sinking, 
and feared we would submit, which would, of course, 
be ruinous to his party. But he advises strongly against 
any invasion of Pennsylvania, for that on unite all 
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that he used in that to Albany. “Still,” he 
said, “in regard to Mr. Vallandigham and all 
others, I must hereafter, as heretofore, do so 
much as the public service may seem to re- 
quire.” This overture of the President was 
promptly rejected by the committee. They 
treated it as an evasion on his part of the ques- 
tions involved in the case, and as implying not 
only an imputation upon their own sincerity 
and fidelity as citizens of the United States, 
but also a concession of the legality of Mr. 
Vallandigham’s arrest and banishment. 
Evidently nothing could come from negoti- 
ations with parties whose points of view were 
so far apart as those of the President and the 
Democratic leaders in New York and Ohio. 
The case must be resolved by the people of 
the State whose sovereignty it was said had been 
violated, and the issue was made in the clearest 
possible manner by the nomination of Mr. Val- 
landigham for governor of Ohio. The con- 
vention which nominated him determined to 
leave no doubt of their position, not only de- 
nouncing the action of General Burnside and 
the President, but expressing their deep humili- 
ation and regret at the failure of Governor Tod 
of Ohio to protect the citizens of the State in 
the enjoyment and exercise of their constitu- 
tional rights. The Union party, meeting at 
Columbus, nominated for governor John 
Broygh, a war Democrat, and adopted a brief 
platform of unqualified devotion to the Union, 
in favor of a most vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and the laying aside of personal preferences 
and prejudices, and pledging hearty support 
to the President. Upon this issue the canvass 
proceeded to its close. Before it ended, Mr. 
Vallandigham himself intervened once more— 
not in person, indeed, but by letters from Can- 
ada. On entering the rebel lines he had gone 
at once to Richmond, where he was kindly and 
courteously received by the Confederate au- 
thorities, although both on his side and on theirs 
the forms appropriate to the fiction that he 
was a prisoner of war were carefully observed,? 
After a conference with the leading men of the 
Confederate Government, he went southward 
and arrived on the 22d of June at Bermuda 
in a vessel called the Lady Davis, which had 
run the blockade at Wilmington. He made 
only a brief stay in Bermuda and then took 


parties at the North, and so strengthen Lincoln’s hands 
that he would be able to crush all opposition and 
ag upon the constitutional rights of the people. 
Mr. V. said nothing to indicate that either he or the 
party had any other idea than that the Union would be 
reconstructed under Democratic rule. The President 
[Davis] indorsed with his own pen on this docu- 
ment that in regard to invasion of the North experi- 
ence proved the contrary of what Mr. V. asserted.” 
[Jones, “A Rebel War Clerk’s Diary,” Vol. I., pp. 
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passage for Halifax, Nova Scotia, where he 
arrived on the sth of July. From the Cana- 
dian side of Niagara Falls he issued an ad- 
dress to the people of Ohio,! which began with 
this clever and striking exordium : 


Arrested and confined for three weeks in the 
United States a prisoner of state, banished thence 
to the Confederate States, and there heldas an alien 
enemy and prisoner of war, though on parole, fairly 
and honorably dealt with, and given leave to depart, 
an act possible only by running the blockade at the 
hazard of being fired upon by ships flying the flag 
of my own country, | found myself first a free man 
when on British soil. And to-day, under protection of 
the British flag, 1 am here to enjoy and, in part, to 
exercise the privileges and rights which usurpers 
insolently deny me at home. . Six weeks ago, 
when just going into banishment because an au- 
dacious but most cowardly despotism caused it, | 
addressed you as a fellow-citizen. To-day, and from 
the very place then selected by me, but after weari- 
some and most perilous journeyings for more than 
four thousand miles by land and upon sea, still in 
exile, though almost within sight of my native State, 
I greet you as your representative. 


He thanked and congratulated the Demo- 
crats of Ohio upon the nominations they had 
made. He indorsed their platform, which he 
called “elegant in style, admirable in senti- 
ment.” He claimed that his arrest was the 
issue before the country. “ The President,” he 
said, “ accepts the issue. In time of 
war there is but one will supreme —his will ; 
but one law — military necessity, and he the 
sole judge.” He was convinced that the war 
could never be prosecuted to a successful 
termination. 


If this civil war [he said] is to terminate only by 
the subjugation or submission of the Southern 
force in arms, the infant of to-day will not see the 
end of it. Traveling a thousand miles or 
more, through nearly one-half of the Confederate 
States, and sojourning for a time at widely different 
points, | met not one man, woman, or chiid who 
was not resolved to perish rather than to yield to 
the pressure of arms, even in the most desperate 
extremity. 


He announced, therefore, that he returned 
with his opinion in favor of peace not only un- 
changed, but confirmed and strengthened. 


1 “ Rebellion Records,” Vol. VII. Documents, pp. 


438, 439. 

3) Whtie sojourning at Niagara Falls, Mr. Vallandi- 
gham had come into communication with a person who 
called himself William Cornell Jewett of Colorado, 
who passed his time writing letters to the newspapers 
and to public men in favor of putting an end to the 
war by foreign mediation. After the result of the 
Ohio election had convinced Vallandigham that little 
was to be expected in the way of from the 


" efforts of the Democratic party, he wrote Jewett a let- 
ter strongly favoring an immediate acceptance of the 
mediation of France in the controversy between the 
States. He said: “The South and the North are both 
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But nothing availed. Mr. Vallandigham was 
defeated by the unprecedented majority of 
101,000 votes, 62,000 of which were cast in 
the State and 39,000 by the soldiers in the 
field, to whom a State statute had given the 
privilege of voting. 

In view of this overwhelming defeat, Mr. Val- 
landigham thought it prudent to remain dur- 
ing the winter beyond the jurisdiction of the 
United States. He was in constant correspond- 
ence, however, with his associates and ad- 
herents,? and demonstrations were made from 
time to time against the Government for its 
treatment of him. On the 2gth of February, 
1864, Mr. Pendleton of Ohio offered a resolu- 
tion in the House of Representatives that the 
arrest and banishment of Mr. Vallandigham 
were “acts of mere arbitrary power in palpa- 
ble violation of the Constitution and laws of 
the United States,” which was rejected by a strict 
party vote, 47 Democrats voting in favor of 
it, and 77 Union members voting against it, 
only two Democrats voting with the majority. 
Vallandigham’s course in opposition to the war 
had been so exasperating to the Union senti- 
ment of the country, his speeches had been so 
full of vehement malice, that even those who 
thought his original arrest an unjustifiable 
stretch of military power felt no sympathy 
with the object of it and were inclined to ac- 
quiesce in the President’s disposition of the case. 
The situation was not without a humorous ele- 
ment also, to which the American mind is al- 
ways hospitable. The spectacle of this furious 
agitator, condemned by court-martial to a long 
imprisonment and then handed over by the 
contemptuous mercy of the President to the 
care and keeping of his friends beyond the 
Union lines ; his frantic protests that the Con- 
federates were not his friends, but that he was 
their most formidable and dreaded enemy ; 
the friendly receptions and attentions he met 
with in the South and among the sympathizing 
British officials in the West Indies and the 
Northern provinces; his nomination by the 
Democratic convention of his State, which was 
forced immediately to apply to the President to 
give them back their candidate — affected the 
popular mind as an event rather ridiculous than 


indebted to the great powers of Europe for having so 
long withheld recognition from the Confederate States. 
The South has proved her ability to maintain herself 
by her own strength and resources, without foreign 
aid, moral or material; and the North and West — 
the whole country, indeed — these great powers have 
served incalculably, by holding back a solemn proc- 
lamation to the world that the Union of these States 
was finally and formally dissolved. They have left to 
us every motive and every chance for reunion. . . . 
Foreign recognition now of the Confederate States 
could avail little to delay or prevent final reunion.” 
(W. C. Jewett, Letter to “ Liverpool Mercury,” No- 
vember 4.) 
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serious, and the constitutional question involved 
received probably less attention than it de- 
served. His letters from Canada aroused little 
or no sympathy, and when, in June, 1864, 
he returned to the United States, the Presi- 
dent declined to take any notice of his pres- 
ence.! 

Emboldened by impunity, Vallandigham be- 
gan at political meetings a new series of speeches 
more violent in tone than those which had 
caused his arrest. But as the effect of them 
was clearly beneficial to the Union cause, no 
means were taken to silence him. He defied 
the Government and the army; he made vague 
threats that in case he was arrested the persons 
and property of those instigating such a pro- 
ceeding should be held as hostages.?, He was 
not molested, and in August was allowed to 
take a prominent part in the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at Chicago, where he ren- 
dered valuable service to the Union party ® as 
chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, and 
offered the motion that the nomination of Gen- 
eral McClellan should be made unanimous. 


THE PEACE PARTY AT THE 
POLLS. 


THE DEFEAT OF 


THE reverses sustained by the Union arms 
during the summer and autumn of 1862 had 
their direct effect in the field of politics. Every 
unsuccessful movement, and especially every 
defeat of the National forces, increased the 
strength and the audacity of the opposition to 
the Government and the war. There were, it 
is true, hundreds of thousands of Democratic 
soldiers in the ranks fighting to uphold the 
Union; and as a result of this— because men’s 
sentiments are far more influenced by their ac- 
tions than their actions are inspired by their 
sentiments — they were generally induced to 
take the Republican view of public affairs, and 
by degrees to unite themselves with the Re- 
publican party. But they seemed to exert no 
influence whatever upon their friends and re- 


1 When Mr. Lincoln first heard of Vallandigham’s 
return he wrote a joint letter to Governor Brough and 
General Heintzelman, who had succeeded Burnside in 
command of the department, directing them to “con- 
sult together freely ; watch Vallandigham and others 
closely, and upon discovering any palpable injury or 
imminent danger to the military proceeding from him, 
them, or any of them, arrest all implicated ; otherwise 
do not arrest without further order. Meanwhile report 
the signs to me from time to time.” But, after writin 
the letter, he concluded not to send it. [Unpublished 
MS., June 20, 1864.] 

He was, in fact, a little nonplused by Vallandigham’s 
return. He had seriously thought of annulling the sen- 
tence of exile, but had been too much occupied with 
other matters to doit. After he had returned, the Pres- 
ident said: “The only question to decide was whether 
he could afford to disregard the contempt of authority 
and breach of discipline displayed in Vallandigham’s 
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lations at home. The Democratic party re- 
mained as solid in its organization, as powerful 
in its resistance to the Government, as ever. 
The great liberating measure of the President, 
the proclamation of September, had its influence 
also in exasperating and consolidating the op- 
position. This act, which not only renders his 
name immortal, but glorifies the age in which 
he lived, contributed to the defeat of his party 
in some of the most important States of the 
Union. In the autumn of 1862 the Democrats 
carried New York, electing Horatio Seymour 
governor over that patriotic and accomplished 
gentleman, General James S. Wadsworth ; the 
adjoining State of New Jersey was also carried 
bythem. There were heavy losses of congress- 
men in the great States of Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
and Indiana; and even in the President’s 
own State of Illinois the opposition inflicted 
upon him a peculiarly painful defeat, electing 
nine of his opponents and only four of his 
friends. 

The Union sentiment was still sufficiently 
powerful throughout the North to elect an easy 
working majority in the House of Representa- 
tives, and the Republican predominance in the 
Senate was, of course, untouched; so that so 
far as legislation was concerned there was no 
danger that the Government would be embar- 
rassed by an opposition majority. But the 
losses it met with in the elections were none 
the less serious and discouraging. A war dis- 
approved by a free people cannot long be car- 
ried on by the will of the Government, and if 
the ratio of losses indicated by the elections of 
1862 had continued another year the perma- 
nency of the Republic would have been gravely 
compromised. But the intelligence of the 
American people gradually acknowledged the 
wisdom and accepted the leadership of the 
President, and moved forward to the advanced 
platform upon which Mr. Lincoln had placed 
himself. The right of suffrage given by the 
State legislatures to the soldiers in the field re- 
enforced the voting strength of the Republicans 


action; otherwise, it could not but result in benefit to 
the Union cause to have so violent and indiscreet a 
man go to Chicago as a firebrand to his own party.” 
Fernando Wood fad told him that he could do nothing 
more politic than to bring Vallandigham back, “In 
that case,” he said, “ he could promise him two Dem- 
ocratic candidates for the Presidency this year. These 
war Democrats,” said Mr. ood, “are scoundrelly 
hypocrites ; they want to oppose you and favor the war 
at once, which is nonsense. There are but two sides in 
this fight — yours and mine; war and peace. You will 
succeed while the war lasts, I expect, but we shall suc- 
ceed when the war is over. I intend to keep my record 
clear for the future.” 

2 McPherson, “ History of the Rebellion,” p. 176. 

8 The Illinois Democrats were greatly troubled by 
Vallandigham’s apparition. W.R. Morrison said to 
{: wn a 18, “How much did you fellows give 

ernandy Wood for importing him?” [J. H., Diary.] 
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at home, and the ballot and the bullet worked 
harmoniously together. Nevertheless, in the 
autumn of 1862 Mr. Lincoln was exposed to 
the bitterest assaults and criticisms from every 
faction in the country. His conservative sup- 
porters reproached him with having yielded to 
the wishes of the radicals; the radicals de- 
nounced him for being hampered, if not cor- 
rupted, by the influence of the conservatives. 
On one side he was assailed by a clamor for 
peace, on the other by vehement and injurious 
demands for a more vigorous prosecution of 
the war. He stood unmoved by these attacks, 
converging upon him from every quarter, and 
rarely took the trouble to defend himself against 
them. Coming from every side, the pressure 
neutralized itself, like that of the atmosphere. 
To one friend who assailed him with pecul- 
iar candor, he made a reply which may answer 
as a sufficient defense to all the radical at- 
tacks which were so rife at the time. 


I have just received and read your letter of the 
20th. The purport of it is that we lost the late 
elections, and the Administration is failing because 
the war is unsuccessful, and that I must not flatter 
myself that | am not justly to blame for it. I cer- 
tainly know that if the war fails, the Administration 
fails, and that | will be blamed for it, whether | 
deserve it or not. And I ought to be blamed, if | 
could do better. You think I could do better ; there- 
fore you blame me already. | think I could not do 
better; therefore | blame you for blaming me. | 
understand you now to be willing to accept the 
help of men who are not Republicans, provided 
they have ‘‘ heart in it.”,— Agreed. I want no others. 
But who is to be the judge of hearts, or of ‘‘ heart 
in it”? If I must discard my own judgment, and 
take yours, 1 must also take that of others ; and by 
the time I should reject all I should be advised to 
reject, I should have none left, Republicans or 
others — not even yourself. For be assured, my dear 
sir, there are men who have ‘‘ heart in it” that 
think you are performing your part as poorly as 
you think I am performing mine. I certainly have 
been dissatisfied with the slowness of Buell and 
McClellan ; but before | relieved them I had great 
fears | should not find successors to them who would 
do better; and I am sorry to add, that I have seen 
little since to relieve those fears. I do not clearly 
see the prospect of any more rapid movements. | 
fear we shall at last find out the difficulty is in our 
case rather than in particular generals. I wish to 
disparage no one —certainly not those who sym- 
pathize with me ; but I must say I need success more 
than I need sympathy, and that! have not seen the 
so much greater evidence of getting success from my 
sympathizers than from those who are denounced 
asthe contrary. It does seem to me that in the field 
the two classes have been very much alike in what 
they have done and what they have failed to do. 
In sealing their faith with their blood, Baker, and 
Lyon, and Bohlen, and Richardson, Republicans, 
did all that men could do; but did they any more 
than Kearney, Stevens, and Reno, and Mansfield, 
none of whom were Republicans, and some at least 
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of whom have been bitterly and repeatedly de- 
nounced to me as secession sympathizers? I will 
not perform the ungrateful task of comparing cases 
of failure. In answer to your question, Has it not 
been publicly stated in the newspapers, and appar- 
ently proved as a fact, that from the commencement 
of the war the enemy was continually supplied 
with information by some of the confidential sub- 
ordinates of as important an officer as Adjutant- 
General Thomas? I must say ‘‘ No,” as far as my 
knowledge extends. And | add that if you can give 
any tangible evidence upon the subject, | will thank 
you to come to this city and do so.1 


The movements for peace which were made 
at this period on both sides of the line were 
feeble and without result. Mr. Foote of Tennes- 
see introduced a resolution in the Confederate 
House of Representatives to the effect “ that 
the signal success with which Divine Provi- 
dence has so continually blessed our arms for 
several months past would fully justify the Con- 
federate Government in dispatching a commis- 
sioner or commissioners to the Government at 
Washington City, empowered to propose the 
terms of a just and honorable peace.” Mr. 
Holt of Georgia offered as a substitute a 
resolution setting forth that the people of the 
Confederate States have been always anxious 
for peace, and that “ whenever the Government 
of the United States shall manifest a like anxiety 
it should be the duty of the President of the 
Confederate States to appoint commissioners 
to treat upon the subject.” But both resolution 
and substitute were laid on the table by a large 
majority. In the Senate of the United States 
Mr. Garrett Davis offered a resolution ? recom- 
mending to the States to choose delegates to a 
convention to be held at Louisville, Kentucky, 
to take into consideration the condition of the 
United States and the proper means for a res- 
toration of the Union; this was laid upon the 
table. Mr. Vallandigham also offered resolu- 
tions for peace in the House of Representatives ; 
but neither in the North nor in the South was 
there at that time a party sufficiently powerful 
to bring any measures for peace to the point 
of legislation, though on both sides there was 
a strong current of agitation for the termination 
of the war, which, being regarded and treated 
as treasonable, was easily held in check. 

From time to time there were unauthorized 
attempts of individuals, inspired by restlessness 
or a love of notoriety, to set on foot amateur 
negotiations for peace. One of the most active 
and persistent of the peace politicians of the 
North was Fernando Wood of. New York. 
He held a unique position in his party. While 
strongly sympathizing with the secessionists, 
and openly affiliating with them in public, he 


1 Lincoln to Schurz, Nov. 24, 1862. MS. 
2 “Congressional Globe,” third session Thirty- 
seventh Congress, Part I., p. 4, Dec. 2, 1862. 
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nevertheless tried to keep up a sort of furtive 
confidential relation with the leading members 
of the Government. He frequently visited the 
White House, the State Department, and the 
Treasury Department, but emulated the dis- 
cretion of Nicodemus as to the hour of his visits. 
No rebuffs daunted him ; he apparently cared 
nothing for the evident distrust with which his 
overtures were received. He kept them up as 
long as the war lasted, probably in the hope 
that the time might come for him to play a 
conspicuous and important part in the final 
negotiations for peace. He used every occasion 
to ingratiate himself with the President. He 
wrote, congratulating him on the change in the 
War Department in the beginning of 1862, as 
indicating the President’s “ ability to govern, 
and also his executive power and will.” 1 Later 
in the same year he wrote complaining that 
the radical abolitionists of New York repre- 
sented him as hostile to the Administration and 
as in sympathy with the States in rebellion 
against the Government. He denied these 
charges, and begged the President to “rely 
upon his support in his efforts to maintain the 
integrity of the Union.”! In September, after 
making a speech furiously denouncing the 
Government for its arbitrary arrests, he wrote 
a confidential note to the President, making 
the usual explanation that he had been incor- 
rectly reported: “ All I said applied to those 
arrests that had been made through error or 
misrepresentation, and exclusively as to the truly 
loyal.” In November, after a similar tirade, he 
wrote to Mr. Seward, with a striking lack of 
originality, making the same plea of an incorrect 
report. “I did not,” he said, “ utter the treason- 
able sentiments reported.” Having in this way, 
as he thought, established himself in the con- 
fidence of the President, he wrote him a letter 
on the 8th of December, 1862, pretending that 
he had “reliable and truthful authority ” to say 
that the Southern States would send represent- 
atives to the next Congress provided that a full 
and general amnesty should permit them to do 
so, no guaranty or terms being asked for other 
than the amnesty referred to. 


As an humble but loyal citizen [he said], deeply 
impressed with the great necessity of restoring the 
Union of these States, | ask your immediate attention 
to this subject. The magnitude of the interests at 
stake warrant some executive action predicated upon 
this information, if it be only to ascertain if it be 
grounded upon even probable foundation, Ifit shall 
prove groundless no harm shall have been done, 
provided the inquiry be made, as it can be, with- 
out compromising the Government or injury to the 
cause in which it is now engaged. If, however, it 
shall prove well founded, there is no estimate too 
high to place upon its national value. 


1 MS. 
2 McPherson, “ History of the Rebellion,” p. 296. 
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The immediate object of his letter became 
evident in the following paragraph : 


Now, therefore, Mr. President, I suggest that gen- 
tlemen whose former political and social relations 
with the leaders of the Southern revolt [sic] may be 
allowed tohold unofficial correspondence with them 
on this subject — thecorrespondence to be submitted 
to you. It may be thus ascertained what, if any, 
credence may be given to these statements, and also 
whether a peaceful solution of the present struggle 
may not be attainable.2 


The President answered on the 12th of De- 
cember. Referring to the first paragraph above 
quoted, he said: 


I strongly suspect your information will prove 
to be groundless ; nevertheless, | thank you for com- 
municating it to me, Understanding the phrase 
in the paragraph above quoted, ‘‘the Southern 
States would send representatives to the next Con- 
gress,” to be substantially the same as that the 
people of the Southern States would cease resist- 
ance, and would re-inaugurate, submit to, and main- 
tain the national authority within the limits of 
such States, under the Constitution of the United 
States, | say that in such case the war would cease 
on the part of the United States, and that if, within a 
reasonable time, ‘‘ a full and general amnesty ” were 
necessary to such end, it would not be withheld, | 
do not think it would be proper now for me to com- 
municate this formally or informally to the people 
of the Southern States. My belief is that they al- 
ready’ know it; and when they choose, if ever, 
they can communicate with me unequivocally. Nor 
do | think it proper now to suspend military oper- 
ations to try any experiment of negotiation, I should 
nevertheless receive with great pleasure the exact 
information you now have, and also such other as 
you may in any way obtain. Such information 
might be more valuable before the 1st of January 
than afterwards. 


These last words refer, of course, to the im- 
pending proclamation of emancipation. 

Between the date of Mr. Lincoln’s letter 
and Mr. Wood’s reply came the frightful car- 
nage at Fredericksburg, which emboldened 
Mr. Wood to say that the President’s reply 
had filled him with profound regret. 


It declines [he said] what | had conceived to be 
an innocent effort to ascertain the foundation for 
information in my possession of a desire in the South 
to return to the Union, It thus appears to be an 
indication on your part [sic] to continue a policy 
which, in my judgment, is not only unwise, but, 
in the opinion of many, is in conflict with the con- 
stitutional authority vested in the Federal Govern- 
ment. 


He protested earnestly against this policy, 
and felt encouraged to renew the suggestions 
of his letter of the 8th. 


I feel [he said] that military operations so bloody 
and exhausting as ours must sooner or later be sus- 
The 


pended. The day of suspension must come, 
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only question is whether it shall be before the whole 
American people, North and South, shall be in- 
volved in general ruin, or whether it shall be whilst 
there is remaining sufficient of the recuperative ele- 
ment of life by which to restore our once happy, 
prosperous, and peaceful American Union. 


To this letter the President made no reply. 

Other volunteers from time to time tendered 
their services in the same field. Mr. Duff 
Gréen, a Virginia politician, wrote to the 
President from Richmond as early as the zoth 
of January, asking permission to visit Wash- 
ington. He said that if he could see Mr. 
Lincoln and converse with him on the subject 
he could do much to pave the way for an 
early termination of the war. Receiving no 
encouragement from Washington, he asked the 
same permission from Richmond, but this re- 
quest came to nothing. In the summer of 
1863, however, an effort for peace negotia- 
tions was made, which came with such high 
sanction and involved personages of such indi- 
vidual and political importance that it requires 
particular mention. 

About the middle of June, Mr. Alexander 
H. Stephens, Vice-President of the Southern 
Confederacy, became convinced that the time 
was auspicious for initiating negotiations for 
peace. He thought he saw reasons for great 
encouragement in the attitude of the North ; 
the great gains of the Democratic party in the 
last autumnal elections, the pamphlet of Mr. 
George Ticknor Curtis attacking the measures 
of the Administration, a public meeting in favor 
of peace held without disturbance in the city 
of New York in which violent speeches were 
made by Mr. Fernando Wood and others, and 
the nomination for governor of Ohio of Val- 
landigham are all mentioned by him ! as facts 
going to show that the people of the North 
were wearying of the war. On this insufficient 
evidence he wrote to Mr. Davis proposing that 
he should go to Washington, ostensibly to ne- 
gotiate some questions involving the exchange 
of prisoners, but saying that he “ was not with- 
out hopes that indirectly he could now turn 
attention to a general adjustment, upon such 
basis as might ultimately be acceptable to both 
parties, and stop the further effusion of blood 
in a contest so irrational, unchristian, and so 
inconsistent with all recognized American prin- 
ciples.” He assured Mr. Davis that he enter- 
tained but one idea of the basis of final adjust- 
ment—the recognition of the sovereignty of 
the States, and the right of each in its sov- 
ereign capacity to determine its own destiny. 
He did not believe the Federal Government 
was yet ripe for such acknowledgment, but 
he did believe that the time had come for a 


1 ase “War between the States,” Vol. IL, 
P+ 55% 
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proper presentation of the question to the au- 
thorities at Washington. “ While, therefore,” 
he says, “a mission might be dispatched on 
a minor point, the greater one could possibly, 
with prudence, discretion, and skill, be opened 
to view and brought in discussion, in a way 
that would lead eventually to successful re- 
sults. This would depend upon many circum- 
stances,” he adds complacently, “ but no little 
upon the character and efficiency of the agent. 

So feeling, I have been prompted to ad- 
dress you these lines.” Upon the receipt of 
this letter Mr. Davis sent a telegram request- 
ing his Vice-President to go immediately to 
Richmond. He arrived there on the 22d of 
June ; but in the ten days which had elapsed 
since his letter was written he found that 
changes of the utmost importance had taken 
place in the military situation. On the one 
hand the Confederate authorities had despaired 
of the condition of Pemberton at Vicksburg, 
and expected that any day might bring them 
tidings of his surrender, but on the other hand 
they were anticipating with sanguine enthusi- 
asm the most magnificent results from Lee’s 
invasion of Pennsylvania. Mr. Stephens, in 
the work which he wrote at his leisure after 
the war was ended, represents that in these 
changed conditions he was inclined to give up 
his mission, thinking that no good could result 
from it, as the movement of Lee into Penn- 
sylvania would greatly excite the war spirit 
and strengthen the war party—a view of the 
case in which Mr. Davis positively declined 
to agree. He thought Mr. Lincoln would be 
more likely to receive a commissioner for peace 
if General Lee’s army was actually threatening 
Washington than if it was lying quietly south 
of the Rappahannock. The Confederate Cabi- 
net being called together, they agreed with 
Mr. Davis; they thought the Federal Govern- 
ment might be best approached while under 
the threat of the guns of Lee, and before they 
should receive fresh hope and encouragement 
from the surrender of Pemberton, which was 
now considered inevitable. An arrangement 
was made for Stephens to proceed by land on 
the route taken by Lee’s army, and to commu- 
nicate with the Washington authorities from 
his headquarters ;? but excessive rains and 
the badness of the roads caused a change of 
route, and the invalid Vice-President was there- 
fore saved a most distressing journey, from 
which he would have come “ bootless home 
and weather-beaten back.” Mr. Mallory, the 
Secretary of the Confederate Navy, gave him 
a small steamer, and accompanied by Mr. 
Robert Ould as his secretary, he steamed 
away to Fort Monroe. In any case his mission 


2 Stephens, “ War between the States,” Vol. II., 
p- 566. 











would probably have been fruitless, but he 
states only the truth when he claims that he 
arrived at an unlucky moment. He communi- 
cated with Admiral Lee in Hampton Roads 
on the Fourth of July, just after Lee’s march to 
the North had ended in’ disastrous failure at 
Gettysburg. He sent the admiral a letter stat- 
ing that he was “ bearer of a communication 
in writing from Jefferson Davis, Commander- 
in-Chief of the Confederate land and naval 
forces, to Abraham Lincoln, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States,” and that he desired to proceed directly 
to Washington in his own steamer, the Zorpedo. 
The titles by which Mr. Lincoln and Mr. 
Davis were designated in this note had been 
the subject of anxious consultation in Rich- 
mond. Stephens’s commission from the Con- 
federate President gave Mr. Lincoln the title 
above quoted to avoid the necessity of claim- 
ing the style of President for Mr. Davis; but 
in case Mr. Lincoln should stand upon his dig- 
nity and refuse the letter addressed to him as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy, 
Mr. Davis had prepared for Mr. Stephens a 
duplicate letter addressed to Mr. Lincoln as 
President and signed by Mr. Davis in the same 
style; if to this letter objections were made, 
on the ground that Mr. Davis was not recog- 
nized to be President of the Confederacy, Mr. 
Stephens’s mission was then to be at an end, “as 
such conference,” Mr. Davis said, “is admis- 
sible only on a footing of perfect equality.” 
But all this care, foresight, and punctilio went 
for nothing. As soon as Mr. Lincoln received 
the telegram in which Admiral Lee announced 
to the Secretary of the Navy the arrival of Mr. 
Stephens, he immediately wrote on the back 
of the dispatch a note to be sent by Mr. Welles 
to Admiral Lee, in which, without paying any 
attention whatever to the style of Mr. Stephens’s 
application, he went directly to the heart of 
the matter. This draft of an order ran: 


You will not permit Mr. Stephens to proceed to 
Washington or to pass the blockade. He does not 
make known the subjects to which the communi- 
cation in writing from Mr. Davis relates, which he 
bears and seeks to deliver in person to the Presi- 
dent, and upon which he desires to confer. Those 
subjects can only be military, or not military, or 
partly both. Whatever may be military will be 
teadily received if offered through the well under- 
stood military channel. Of course nothing else will 
be received by the President when offered, asin this 
case, in terms assuming the independence of the so- 
called Confederate States, and anything will be re- 
ceived and carefully considered by him when offered 
by any influential person, or persons, in terms not 
assuming the independence of the so-called Con- 
federate States.1 


This note he afterwards evidently considered 
as entering too much into detail, and he there- 
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fore caused the Secretary of the Navy to send 
this brief reply to Admiral Lee: 


The request of A. H. Stephens is inadmissible. 
The customary agents and channels are adequate 
for all needful communication and conferences be- 
tween the United States forces and the insurgents. 


Mr. Stephens, when he came afterwards to 
relate the history of this abortive mission,? 
frankly admitted that his ulterior purpose was 
not so much to act upon Mr. Lincoln and 
the then ruling authorities at Washington as 
through them, when the correspondence should 
be published, upon the great mass of the 
people in the Northern States, who were be- 
coming, he thought, so sensitively alive to the 
great danger of their own liberties. He wanted, 
he said, “ to deeply impress the growing con- 
stitutional party at the North with a full realiza- 
tion of the true nature and ultimate tendencies 
of the war”; to show them “that the surest way 
to maintain their liberties was to allow us the 
separate enjoyment of ours.” 

Though this hope was baffled by the rebuff 
which Mr. Stephens received at Fort Monroe, 
which prevented him from laying before his 
sympathizing friends of the North his view of 
their endangered liberties and the best means 
of preserving them, it may be doubted whether 
the partisans of peace at the North lost any- 
thipg by this incident. Certainly, throughout 
the whole summer of 1863, they fought their 
losing battle with a courage and a determina- 
tion equal to that which their sympathizers 
were displaying in the South. But the very 
energy and malice with which they carried on 
the contest roused the loyal people of the North 
to still greater efforts and increased the dimen- 
sions of their ultimate triumph. The election 
in New Hampshire, the first which took place 
in the spring of 1863, while it brought victory 
to the Republicans, still gave painful evidence 
of the bitter hostility of the Democratic party 
to the prosecution of thewar. Senator Daniel 
Clark, writing to Mr. Lincoln,® said : 


Scarcely aDemocrat supported the Administration. 
Almost every one who had heretofore avowed him- 
self for the Union and the country turned in for 
peace and party. Yet we have beaten them, They 
have retired from the field. The two houses in con- 
vention willchoose a Republican governor, and Frank 
Pierce in retirement will not have beaten Abraham 
Lincoln in office. 


There were after this, during the summer 
and early autumn, moments of depression and 
discouragement in which it seemed that the 
malignant energy displayed by the opposition 


1 Lincoln, autograph MS. 
2 Stephens, “ War between the States,” Vol. IL., 
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could not be without disastrous effect, and as 
the day of election drew near in the “ October 
States” both sides felt justified in renewing 
their utmost efforts. In Pennsylvania the contest 
presented features of special interest. Andrew 
G. Curtin,! who, as governor of the State, had 
given not only efficient but enthusiastic sup- 
port to the war, was opposed by Judge George 
W. Woodward, who, as one of the Democratic 
justices of the Supreme Court of the State, had 
just aimed a blow at the prosecution of the 
war which would have been fatal if followed 
up and sustained by other courts. He had de- 
clared the enrollment.law unconstitutional, and 
upon the record thus made had been nomi- 
nated for governor. The friends of Mr. Curtin 
relied on the war spirit to carry their candi- 
date through, and towards the close of the 
campaign they claimed, most unjudiciously, 
that General McClellan, whose popularity 
was still great among the Democrats of Penn- 
sylvania, was in favor of the election of Curtin, 
with whom he had always sustained friendly 
personal relations. Just on the eve of election 
this matter came to the attention of McClel- 
lan. Desiring to keep his political standing with 
his party intact, he sought an interview with 
Judge Woodward and published a letter de- 
claring that, “ having had a full conversation 
with the judge, he found that their views 
agreed, and that he regarded his election as 
governor of Pennsylvania called for by the in- 
terests of the nation.”? But even this dilatory 
reénforcement of the peace party was not 
enough to save their canvass ; the Republicans 
of the State were as thoroughly alive to the 
emergency as their opponents, and the vote 
polled was greater by many thousands than 
had ever been cast before. Governor Curtin 
was reélected by a majority of over fifteen 
thousand, and Chief-Justice Lowrie, who with 
Woodward had aimed from the bench the 
most mischievous blow ever dealt at the en- 
roliment bill, was defeated for reélection by 
Daniel Agnew, and the court, thus reconsti- 
tuted, reversed its previous judgment. 

In Ohio the contest was marked with equal 
bitterness and enthusiasm. The Democrats, 
working against hope, but with undaunted 
persistency for their banished candidate, Val- 
landigham, were buried under the portentous 


1 To show how the political emergency overcame 
the most inveterate personal hostilities, we give a 
characteristic letter which Simon Cameron wrote to 
Lincoln September 18, 1863. He said that Curtin would 
be reélected, and that all his friends would support him, 
but that “if the result were to operate a: ap his 
own private fortunes, there are many good Republicans 
‘ and pious Christians who would see in in —— first. 
He will cheat us when it is over, and, if he can, sell us 
to our enemies. But he is now, by one of those ac- 
cidents which sometimes control great events, the rep- 


majority of one hundred thousand votes. This 
overwhelming triumph of the Union party in 
the October States made success certain in 
the general election of the next month. The 
tide had turned, and the current now swept 
steadily onward in one way. The great State 
of New York, which had been shaken to its 
center by the frightful crimes and excitement 
incident to the draft riots, now witnessed a 
great popular political reaction ; and reversing 
the majority of ten thousand given to Seymour 
in 1862, the Republican State ticket was 
elected by thirty thousand, and the legislature 
also passed into the hands of the Unionists. 
The success of the year which was dearest to 
the heart of the President was that attained in 
Maryland. ‘The second passage of rebel armies 
over her territory seemed at last to have purged 
the secession sentiment from that State, and 
four Unionists out of her five districts were 
elected to Congress, and an emancipation State 
ticket was carried by twenty thousand majority. 

Throughout the West the Union sentiment 
asserted itself with irresistible strength. An at- 
tempt marked with singular boldness and en- 
ergy had been made during the year by the 
leaders of the peace party to gain control of 
the great States of the North-west, which fora 
time seemed to them so promising that the 
rebel emissaries in Canada, being informed of 
it, gave encouragement to their principals in 
Richmond to hope for the formation of a 
North-western Confederacy in opposition to 
the National Government. Meetings were 
continually held, secret societies were every- 
where active, and every effort was made in 
public and in private to form a basis of organ- 
ized hostility against the Government. ‘The 
culmination of this important and dangerous 
movement may be regarded as having taken 
place at Springfield, Illinois, on the 17th of June. 
A great mass meeting, enormous in numbers 
and wild with enthusiasm, under the presidency 
of Senator Richardson, listened during all a 
summer’s day to the most furious and vehe- 
ment oratory, and at last passed resolutions 
demanding nothing less than submission to the 
South. They resolved “that a further offen- 
sive prosecution of this war tends to subvert 
the Constitution and the Government, and en- 
tails upon this nation all the disastrous conse- 


resentative of the loyalty of this State, and his defeat 
might be disastrous to the country. My heart is too 
much engaged in the struggle for ending the rebellion 
to allow me to hesitate at even the support of Mr. 
Curtin.” 

2 This letter of McClellan was a severe disappoint- 
ment to Curtin, who had regarded him as his friend. 
A friend (now Sir John Puleston, M. P.) who was with 
him when the newspa r containing McClellan’s letter 
was received said, “ ‘ Zt tu, Brute /’ was not a circum- 
stance to it.” [J. H., Diary. ] 
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quences of misrule and anarchy ” ; that they 
were “in favor of peace upon a basis of res- 
toration of the Union” ; for the accomplish- 
ment of which they proposed “a national 
convention to settle upon terms of peace, which 
should have in view the restoration of the 
Union as it was, and the securing by constitu- 
tional amendment of such rights of the several 
States and people thereof as honor and justice 
demand.” 

This bold challenge was accepted by the 
Republicans with equal determination and 
superior means. The guns of Vicksburg and 
of Gettysburg might have been regarded as 
sufficient answer to the resolutions of the Spring- 
field mass meeting, but the Copperheads! of 
that State only clamored the louder for peace 
after these great victories, and the political can- 
vass went on with tenfold vehemence in the 
tacit truce of arms that followed the battles of 
July. The Republicans prepared for the be- 
ginning of September the greatest mass meet- 
ing of the campaign ; and to give especial sig- 
nificance to the occasion, it was to take place 
at the home of Lincoln, on the very spot where 
defiant treason had trumpeted to the world its 
challenge in June. 

It was the ardent wish of the Illinois Repub- 
licans that Mr. Lincoln might be with them on 
this important day. Mr. James C. Conkling, 
chairman of the committee of arrangements, 
wrote urging him to come in person. 


There is a bad element [he said] in this State, as 
well as others, and every public demonstration in 
favor of law and order and constitutional govern- 
ment will have a favorable influence. The impor- 
tance of our meeting, therefore, at the capital of a 
State which has sent so many soldiers into the army, 
and which exercises such a controlling power in the 
West, cannot be overestimated.? 


For a moment the President cherished the 
hope of going to Springfield and once more in 
his life renewing the sensation, so dear to poli- 
ticians, of personal contact with great and 
enthusiastic masses, and of making one more 
speech to shouting thousands of his fellow- 
citizens. The temptation, however, only lasted 
for a moment, and instead of going he wrote 
a letter which was read amid the hushed atten- 
tion of an immense auditory, and passed in a 
moment into the small number of American 
political classics. The meeting was an enor- 
mous one in numbers and in hot, tumultuous 
feeling; it was addressed by the greatest orators 
of the Republican party; speaking went on 

1 The “ peace Democrats” of the North were vari- 
ously nicknamed “ Butternuts ” and “ Copperheads.”’ 
The former name referred to the domestic dye which 
gave color to the uniforms of the Confederate soldiers, 
and the latter was the name of the most venomous 


snake in the West. In each case the nickname was 
assumed and borne with bravado by the younger 
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continuously at many stands from morning until 
twilight. The speeches were marked by the most 
advanced and unflinching Republican doc- 
trine; the proclamation of emancipation, the 
arming of negroes, received universal adhesion, 
and of course every reference to Mr. Lincoln’s 
name was received with thunders of applause ; 
but with all these features of the highest interest 
and importance, the meeting can only live in 
the memories of men as the occasion of the 
letter which Mr. Lincoln wrote to its chair- 
man: 


Your letter, inviting me to attend a mass meeting 
of unconditional Union men, to be held at the capi- 
tal of Illinois on the 3d day of September, has been 
received. It would be very agreeable to me to thus 
meet my old friends at my own home, but I cannot 
just now be absent from here so long as a visit there 
would require. 

The meeting is to be of all those who maintain 
unconditional devotion to the Union, and | am sure 
my old political friends will thank me for tendering, 
as I do, the nation’s gratitude to those other noble 
men whom no partisan malice or partisan hope can 
make false to the nation’s life. 

There are those who are dissatisfied with me. 
To such | would say: You desire peace, and you 
blame me that we do not have it. But how can we 
attain it? There are but three conceivable ways. 
First, to suppress the rebellion by force of arms. 
This | am trying todo. Are you for it? If you are, 
so far we are agreed. If you are not for it, a second 
way»is to give up the Union, | am against this. 
Are you for it ? If you are, you should say so plainly. 
If you are not for force, nor yet for dissolution, there 
only remains some imaginable compromise, 

1 do not believe any compromise embracing the 
maintenance of the Union is now possible. All I 
learn leads to a directly opposite belief. Thestrength 
of the rebellion is its military—its army. That 
army dominates all the country and all the people 
within its range. Any offer of terms made by any 
man or men within that range, in opposition to 
that army, is simply nothing for the present, be- 
cause such man or men have no power whatever to 
enforce their side of a compromise if one were made 
with them. 

To illustrate: Suppose refugees from the South 
and peace-men of the North get together in conven- 
tion and frame and proclaim a compromise em- 
bracing a restoration of the Union ; in what way can 
that compromise be used to keep Lee’s army out of 
Pennsylvania? Meade’s army can keep Lee’s army 
out of Pennsylvania, and | think can ultimately 
drive it out of existence. But no paper compromise 
to which the controllers of Lee’s army are not agreed 
can at all affect thatarmy. In an effort at such com- 
promise we should waste time which the enemy 
would improve to our disadvantage, and that would 
be all, 


Democrats, who in some instances wore butternuts as 
breastpins, and in others, with a clever return upon 
their opponents, cut the copper head of the Goddess 
of Liberty from the old-fashioned red cent and bore it 
as their cognizance. 

2 Conkling to Lincoln, Aug. 21. MS. 
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Acompromise, to be effective, must be made either 
with those who control the rebel army, or with the 
people first liberated from the domination of that 
army by the successes of our own army. Now, 
allow me to assure you that no word or intimation 
from that rebel army, or from any of the men con- 
trolling it, in relation to any peace compromise, 
has ever come to my knowledge or belief. All 
charges and insinuations to the contrary are decep- 
tive and groundless. AndI promise you thatif any 
such proposition shall hereafter come, it shall not 
be rejected and kept a secret from you. I freely 
acknowledge myself the servant of the people ac- 
cording to the bond of service,—the United States 
Constitution,—and that as such I am responsible to 
them. 

But, to be plain, you are dissatisfied with me 
about the negro. Quite likely there is a difference 
of opinion between you and myself upon that sub- 
ject. I certainly wish all men could be free, while 

suppose you do not. Yet! have neither adopted 
nor proposed any measure which is not consistent 
with even your view, provided you are for the Union. 
I suggested compensated emancipation, to which 
you replied you wished not to be taxed to buy 
negroes. But! had not asked you to be taxed to 
buy negroes, except in such way as to save you 
from greater taxation to save the Union exclusively 
by other means. 

You dislike the Emancipation Proclamation, and 
perhaps would have it retracted. You say it is un- 
constitutional. 1 think differently. I think the Con- 
stitution invests its commander-in-chief with the 
law of war in time of war. The most that can be 
said——if so much—is that slaves are property. Is 
there, has there ever been, any question that by 
the law of war, property, both of enemiesand friends, 
may be taken when needed? And is it not needed 
whenever taking it helps us or hurts the enemy ? 
Armies, the world over, destroy enemies’ property 
when they cannot use it, and even destroy their 
own to keep it fromtheenemy. Civilized belliger- 
ents do all in their power to help themselves or 
hurt the enemy, except a few things regarded as 
barbarous or cruel. Among the exceptions are the 
massacre of vanquished foes and non-combatants, 
male and female. 

But the proclamation, as law, either is valid or 
is not valid. If it is not valid it needs no retraction. 
If it is valid it cannot be retracted, any more than 
the dead can be brought to life. Some of you pro- 
fess to think its retraction would operate favorably 
for the Union. Why better after the retraction than 
before the issue? There was more than a year and 
a half of trial to suppress the rebellion before the 
proclamation issued, the last one hundred days of 
which passed under an explicit notice that it was 
coming, unless averted by those in revolt returning 
to their allegiance. The war has certainly progressed 
as favorably for us since the issue of the proclama- 
tion as before. 

I know, as fully as one can know the opinion 
of others, that some of the commanders of our 
armies in the field, who have given us our most 
important successes, believe the emancipation pol- 
’ icy and the use of the colored troops constitute the 
heaviest blow yet dealt to the rebellion, and that at 
least one of these important successes could not have 
been achieved when it was but for the aid of black 





soldiers. Among the commanders holding these 
views are some who have never had any affinity 
with what is called ‘‘ Abolitionism” or with ‘‘ Re- 
publican party politics,” but who hold them purely 
as military opinions. I submit these opinions as 
being entitled to some weight against the objections 
often urged that emancipation and arming the blacks 
are unwise as military measures, and were not 
adopted as such in good faith. 

You say you will not fight to free negroes. 
Some of them seem willing to fight for you— but 
no matter, Fight you, then, exclusively to save the 
Union, I issued the proclamation on purpose to 
aid you in saving the Union. Whenever you shall 
have conquered all resistance to the Union, if! shall 
urge you to continue fighting, it will be an apt time 
then for you to declare you will not fight to free 
negroes. | thought that in your struggle for the 
Union, to whatever extent the negroes should cease 
helping the enemy, to that extent it weakened the 
enemy in his resistance to you. Doyou think differ- 
ently? I thought that whatever negroes can be got 
to do as soldiers leaves just so much less for white 
soldiers to do in saving the Union. Does it appear 
otherwise to you? But negroes, like other people, 
act upon motives. Why should they do anything 
for us if we will do nothing for them? If they stake 
their lives for us, they must be prompted by the 
strongest motive, even the promise of freedom. And 
the promise, being made, must be kept. 

The signs look better. The Father of Waters 
again goes unvexed to the sea. Thanks to the great 
North-west for it. Nor yet wholly to them. Three 
hundred miles up they met New England, Empire, 
Keystone, and Jersey, hewing their way right and 
left. The sunny South, too, in more colors than 
one, also lent a hand. On the spot, their part of the 
history was jotted down in black and white. The 
job was a great national one, and let none be banned 
who bore an honorable part in it. And while those 
who have cleared the great river may well be proud, 
even that is not all. It is hard to say that anything 
has been more bravely and well done than at An- 
tietam, Murfreesboro’, Gettysburg, and on many 
fields of lesser note. Nor must Uncle Sam’s web-feet 
be forgotten. At all the watery margins they have 
been present. Not only on the deep sea, the broad 
bay, and the rapid river, but also up the narrow, 
muddy bayou; and wherever the ground was a 
little damp, they have been and made their tracks. 
Thanks toall. For the great Republic — for the prin- 
ciple it lives by and keeps alive — for man’s vast 
future — thanks to ai!, 

Peace does not appear so distant as it did. | hope 
it will come soon, and come to stay ; and so come 
as to be worth the keeping in all future time. It 
will then have been proved that among free men 
there can be no successful appeal from the ballot to 
the bullet, and that they who take such appeal are 
sure to lose their case and pay the cost. And there 
will be some black men who can remember that with 
silent tongue, and clenched teeth, and steady eye, and 
well-poised bayonet they have helped mankind on 
to this great consummation ; while I fear there will 
be some white ones unable to forget that with ma- 
lignant heart and deceitful speech they strove to 
hinder it. 

Still let us not be over sanguine ofa speedy, final 
triumph. Let us be quite sober. Let us diligently 




















apply the means, never doubting that a just God, 
in His own good time, will give us the rightful 
result. 

Among all the state papers of Mr. Lincoln 
from his nomination to his death this letter is 
unique. It may be called his last stump speech, 
the only one made during his Presidency. We 
find in it all the qualities that made him in II- 
linois the incomparable political leader of his 
party fora generation. There is the same close, 
unerring logic, the same innate perception of 
political conduct, the same wit and sarcasm, 
the same touch of picturesque eloquence, 
which abounded in his earlier and more care- 
less oratory, but all wonderfully heightened, 
strengthened, and chastened by a sense of im- 
mense responsibility. In this letter, which the 
chairman took only ten minutes to read, he said 
more than all the orators at all the stands. It 
was, like most of his speeches, addressed prin- 
cipally to his opponents, and in this short space 
he appealed successively to their reason, to their 
sympathies, and to their fears. By a succession of 
unanswerable syllogisms he showed them how 
untenable was their position. He appealed to 
their generosity, to their sense of duty, to their 
patriotism, even to their love of glory, and in 
the end he held out to them with dignified 
austerity the prospect of shame and self-re- 
proach which lay before them if they contin- 
ued their hostility to the sacred cause of 
humanity and nationality. The style of this 
letter is as remarkable as its matter; each 
sentence, like a trained athlete, is divested of 
every superfluous word and syllable, yet no- 
where is there a word lacking, any more than 
a wordtoo much. Modest as he was, he knew 
the value of his own work, and when a friend 
called to ask him if he was going to Spring- 
field he replied, “ No, I shall send them a letter 
instead ; and it will be a rather good letter.”? 

The Springfield convention, taking up the 
gauntlet thrown down by the disloyal massmeet- 
ing of June, resolved “ that we will lay aside 
all party questions and forget all party preju- 
dices and devote ourselves unreservedly to the 

1 Lincoln to James C. Conkling, Aug. 26, 1863. 

2 Nothing he ever uttered had a more instantane- 
ous success. Mr. Sumner immediately wrote to him: 
“Thanks for your true and nobleletter, It is ahistori- 
cal document. The case is admirably stated, so that 
all but the wicked must confess its force. It cannot be 
answered,”’ Henry Wilson wrote him: “God Almighty 
bless you for your noble, patriotic, and Christian letter. 
It will be on the lips and in the hearts of hundreds of 
thousands this day.” Among the letters which the 
President most appreciated was one from the vener- 
able Josiah Quincy, then ninety-one years of age, who 
wrote: “Old age has its privileges, which I hope this 
letter will not exceed; but I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing to you m tification and my gratitude for 
your letter to the Illinois convention — happy, timely, 
conclusive, and effective. What you say concernin 
emancipation, your proclamation, and your course o 
VoL. XXXVIII.— 20. ' 
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support of our Government, until the rebellion 
shall be finally and forever crushed ” : they re- 
solved that “ whatever else may die, the Union 
shall live to perpetuate civil liberty ; whatever 
else may perish, the Government shall survive 
in all its constitutional integrity ; whatever else 
may be destroyed, the nation shall be preserved 
in its territorial unity ; and to this end we pledge 
anew our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 

In this spirit the campaign was fought 
through to its victorious close, and on the night 
of the 3d of November the President, sitting 
in the War Department, had the pleasure of 
learning from all the clicking wires about him 
that the cause of nationality and freedom was 
triumphant from one end of the Union to the 
other; that the people had come up fully abreast 
of him on the question of emancipation, and 
that the nation was now substantially united 
in the resolute purpose to prosecute the war to 
itslegitimate conclusion. These victories at the 
polls made sure the good results of this summer 
of battles; the Administration felt itself con- 
firmed anew and strengthened for the work be- 
foreit. Tothose members of the Administration 
who had formerly acted with the Democratic 
party there was a certain sense of humiliation 
and disappointment. Mr. Stanton said, “The 
disheartening thing in the affair was that there 
seemed to be no patriotic principle left in the 
Democratic party, the whole organization vot- 
ing solidly against the country.”* Mr. Seward, 
on the contrary, came back from Auburn, where 
he had gone home to vote, in the highest spirits, 
He considered the political attitude of New 
York absolutely safe in the present and future. 
He thought “the crowd that follows power had 
come over to the Republicans; the Democrats 
had lost their leaders when Toombs and Davis 
and Breckinridge forsook them and went South; 
theinferior Northern Democrats whosucceeded 
to the leadership had proved their incompe- 
tency; the best and most energetic portion of 
the rank and file of the party were now voting 
shoulder to shoulder with the Republicans. 
proceeding in relation to it was due to truth and to 

our own character, shamefully assailed as it has been. 
he development isan imperishable monument of wis- 
dom and virtue.”’ After discussing the question of 
emancipation, he continued : “ I write under the impres- 
sion that the victory of the United States in this war is 
inevitable ; compromise is impossible. Peace on any 
other basis would be the establishment of two nations, 
each hating the other, both military, both necessarily 
warlike, their territories interlocked with a tendency 
of never-ceasing hostility. Can we'leave to posterity 
a more cruel inheritance, or one more hopeless of hap- 
iness and prosperity? ’’ Mr. Lincoln answered this 
letter in a tone expressive of his reverence for the age 
and 2 bo veenad of “ge ee, 
“ Histo ngamon unty, . ° 
‘J. H., (ge ma a 
5 Ibid., Nov. 8. MS. 
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No party,” he said, “can survive an oppo- 
sition toa war. The Revolutionary heroes were 
political oracles till 1812, and afterwards the 
‘soldiers of the late war’ succeeded to their 
honors. But we are hereafter a nation of sol- 
diers. These people will be trying to forget years 
hence that they ever opposed this war. I had 
to carry affidavits to prove I had nothing to do 
with the Hartford Convention. Now the party 
that gained eminence by the folly of the Fed- 
eralists in opposing the war have the chalice 
commended to their own lips. I told the Demo- 
cratic leaders,” he said, with his habitual sub- 
acid good nature, “how they might have saved 
themselves and carried the next Presidential 
election, by being more loyal and earnest in 
support of the Administration than the Repub- 
lican party. The Lord knows that would not 
have been hard.” 

Although in this memorable contest the 
Republicans presented a united front to the 
common enemy, within their own organiza- 
tion there were those bitter differences of 
opinion which always arise among men of 
strong convictions. ‘The President’s anteroom 
was thronged with earnest men who desired to 
warn him in person against the machinations of 
other men equally earnest, and his mail was 
encumbered by letters from every part of the 
country, and every shade of faction, filled with 
similar denunciations and warnings. The pure 
and able Senator Dixon of Connecticut wrote: 
“The heresies of Sumner are doing immense 
harm in a variety of ways. If his doctrine 
prevails, this country will be ruined. I do hope 
you and Mr. Seward will stand firm.” From 
the other wing of the party came the most 
passionate denunciations of Seward and those 
who were associated with him in the popular 
mind; and after the election Senator Chandler 
of Michigan, one of the most powerful of the 
Republicans who had by this time assumed to 
themselves the title of Radicals, having seen 
in the newspapers a paragraph that Mr. Thurlow 
Weed and Governor Morgan had been in con- 
sultation with the Presidentin regard to his mes- 
sage, wrote a vehement letter to the President, 
telling him there was a “ patriotic organization 
in all the free and border States, containing over 
one million voters, every man of whom is your 
friend upon the Radical measures of your Ad- 
ministration; but there is not a Seward, Weed, 
or Blairman among them. How are these men,” 
he asked, “to be of service to you in any way ? 
They are a millstone about your neck. You 
drop them and they are politically ended for- 
ever. Conservatives and traitors are buried 
. together. For God’s sake do not exhume their 
remains in your message. They will smell 


1 Chandler to Lincoln, Nov. 15, 1863. MS. 
2 Lincoln to Chandler, Nov. 20,1863. MS. 
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worse than Lazarus after he had been buried 
three days.” 4 There was no man slower than 
Mr. Lincoln to take personal offense at even 
the most indiscreet advice or censure ; but he 
answered this letter of Mr. Chandler in a tone 
of unusual dignity and severity. “Ihaveseen,” 
he said, “Governor Morgan and Thurlow 
Weed separately, but not together, within the 
last ten days; but neither of them mentioned 
the forthcoming message, or said anything, so 
far as I can remember, which brought the 
thought of the message to my mind. I am very 
glad the elections this autumn have gone favor- 
ably and that I have not by native depravity, 
or under evil influences, done anything bad 
enough to prevent the good result. I hope to 
‘stand firm’ enough to not go backward, and 
yet not go forward fast enough to wreck the 
country’s cause.” 2 

In the month of October Mr. Hood, the 
postmaster at Chattanooga, wrote to the Presi- 
dent a letter setting forth the particulars of a 
scheme which Emerson Etheridge, Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, had entered into 
to give control of the next House to the oppo- 
sition. Etheridge was a member of Congress 
from Tennessee before the war, and his sincere 
attachment to the Union in the face of much 
obloquy and persecution at home had endeared 
him to the Republicans in Congress and caused 
him to be given the post of Clerk of the House; 
but in the course of two years of war he had 
become separated from his former political 
affiliations and now sympathized with the 
opposition. Mr. Hood, who wrote apparently 
with great regret as a personal friend of Ether- 
idge, claimed to have become aware of Ether- 
idge’s intention to leave off the rolls of the 
House the names of all members whose certifi- 
cates did not bear on their face the statement 
that they had been elected “ according to the 
laws of the State or of the United States.” He 
based this action upon the provisions of a law 
which had been hurriedly passed during the 
last day of the Thirty-seventh Congress. At 
the same time it was understood that he had 
intimated to the Democratic members what 
his action would be, so as to allow them to 
provide themselves with certificates in the form 
required. The President, on the receipt of this 
news, put himself confidentially in communica- 
tion with leading Republicans in all the loyal 
States, requesting them, without publicity, to 
have prepared duplicate certificates meeting 
the objection which it was thought that Ether- 
idge would raise to the ordinary ones. This 
was in most cases attended to, but not in all, 
so that when the members began to arrive in 
Washington a few days before the day fixed 
for the opening of Congress, a general impres- 
sion of the contemplated action of Etheridge 
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had transpired and there was some uneasiness 
in regard to the issue. The President had done 
what he could to meet the legal requirements 
of the case; but, that having been done, he 
was not inclined to rely exclusively upon moral 
force. In view of the threatened outrage he 
sent for some of the leading members of Con- 
gress and told them the main thing was to be 
sure that all the Union members should be 
present. “ Then,” he said, “if Mr. Etheridge 
undertakes revolutionary proceedings, let him 
be carried out on a chip, and let our men 
organize the House.”! This practical solution 
of the trouble had occurred to others, and the 
Rev. Owen Lovejoy, disregarding fora moment 
the etiquette of his sacred calling, announced 
that he was quite ready himself to take charge 
of Etheridge, and was confident of his muscular 
superiority to the ‘Tennesseean. 

There was not so much uncertainty in re- 
gard to the issue as to prevent an animated 
contest among the Republicans for the caucus 
nomination for the speakership. The promi- 
nent candidates were Mr. Schuyler Colfax of 
Indiana and Mr. Elihu B. Washburne of IIli- 
nois. Mr. Cox of Ohio was the principal can- 
didate for the barren honor of the caucus 
nomination among the Democrats ; though for 
some time before the meeting of Congress there 
was a good deal of not very practical talk in 
regard to the nomination of General Frank P. 
Blair of Missouri as a compromise candidate 
to be supported by the Democrats and by a 
few of the so-called Conservative Republicans. 
General Blair, while one of the earliest and 
ablest Republicans of the border States, one 
who had distinguished himself equally in poli- 
tics and in the field in the cause of freedom 
and of progress, had, through the vehemence 
of the factional fight which had so long been 
raging in Missouri, been gradually forced, 
partly by the denunciations of his enemies, 
and partly by his own combative instincts, into 
an attitude almost of hostility to the Republi- 
can party of the nation. Mr. Lincoln saw this 
with great regret. He had a high personal re- 
gard for Blair, and deplored the predicament 
into which his passionate temper and the as- 
saults of his enemies were gradually crowding 
him. In the autumn of 1863 the Postmaster- 
General, in conversation with the President, 
said that his brother Frank would be guided 
by the President’s wishes as to whether he 
should continue with his command in the field 
or take the seat in Congress to which he had 
been elected from Missouri. The President 
answered in a letter, dated 2d of November, 
Saying : . 

Some days ago I understood you to say that your 
brother, General Frank Blair, desired to be guided 
by my wishes as to whether he will occupy his seat 
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in Congress or remain in the field. My wish, then, 
is compounded of what I believe will be best for the 
country and best for him; and it is that he will 
come here, put his military commission in my hands, 
take his seat, go into caucus with our friends, abide 
the nominations, help elect the nominees, and thus 
aid to organize a House of Representatives which 
will really support the Government in the war. If the 
result shall be the election of himself as Speaker, let 
him serve in that position. If not, let him retake 
his commission and return to the army. For the 
country this will heal a dangerous schism ; for him 
it will relieve from a dangerous position. By a mis- 
understanding, as | think, he is in danger of be- 
ing permanently separated from those with whom 
only he can ever have a real sympathy — the sin- 
cere opponents of slavery. It will be a mistake if 
he shall allow the provocations offered him by in- 
sincere time-servers to drive him from the house of 
his own building. He is young yet. He has abun- 
dant talent—quite enough to occupy all his time 
without devoting any to temper. He is rising in 
military skill and usefulness. His recent appoint- 
ment to the command of a corps, by one so compe- 
tent to judge as General Sherman, proves this, In 
that line he can serve both the country and himself 
more profitably than he could as a member of Con- 
gress upon the floor, The foregoing is what | would 
say if Frank Blair were my brother instead of yours,? 


In pursuance of this letter Blair came to 
Washington, though before Congress assem- 
bled his candidacy for the speakership had 
passed out of sight. He took his seat, served 
for some months, and went back to the army 
in command of a corps, as the President had 
promised. This relinquishment of and resto- 
ration to a high command in the army occa- 
sioned much feeling and a violent attack upon 
the President on the part of the Radical Re- 
publicans, which continued even after he had 
submitted in a message to Congress the en- 
tire correspondence, which reflected nothing 
but credit upon all parties. 

The canvass for Speaker closed on Saturday 
night, the 5th of December, Washburne with- 
drawing from the field, and Colfax being nom- 
inated by acclamation. All the next day there 
was great excitement at the hotels frequented 
by politicians in regard to Etheridge’s pro- 
posed course of action, which was now no 
longer a secret to any one. The comments he 
everywhere heard upon his conduct had its 
effect upon his nerves, and he began to talk ina 
complaining and apologetic tone, saying he 
was simply obeying the law and there was no 
reason why Republicans should regard him 
vindictively. The next day, when the House 
opened, while he did not flinch from the po- 
sition he had occupied, he did nothing arbi- 
trary or revolutionary. He left off the roll the 
names of all those members whose certificates 
were not, in his opinion, in due form, but readily 


1 J. G. N., MS. Memoranda. 2 MS. 
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entertained a motion to restore them. This 
met with a hot protest from some of the pro- 
slavery members, but a vote was taken show- 
ing a majority of twenty for the Government. 
Mr. Washburne nominated Mr. Colfax, and he 
was elected by the same majority in a total 
vote of 181, the Democratic vote being scat- 
tered among many members, Mr. Cox receiv- 
ing more than any other. 

As soon as Congress came together Mr. 
Fernando Wood renewed his furtive overtures 
with the Government for the appointment of 
peace commissioners from what he called his 
wing of the Democratic party, making no 
secret of his belief that he himself was the 
most appropriate choice which could be made 
for such a function. He urged the President 
to publish some sort of amnesty for the North- 
ern sympathizers with the rebellion which 
would include Mr. Vallandigham and permit 
him to return to the country. He promised 
that in that case there should be two Demo- 
cratic candidates in the field at the next Pres- 
idential election. The President declined his 
proposition, but he would not take no for an 
answer. He called again on the morning of 
the 14th of December and the President re- 
fused to see him, merely sending word by a 
seryant that he had nothing further to say to 
him.! Later in the day Mr. Wood offered, in 
the House of Representatives, a resolution 
“that the President be requested to appoint 
three commissioners, who shall be empowered 
to open negotiations with the authorities at 

1 J.G. N.. MS. Memoranda. 
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Richmond to the end that this bloody, destruc- 
tive, and inhuman war shall cease, and the 
Union be restored upon terms of equity, fra- 
ternity, and equality under the Constitution.” 
This resolution was laid upon the table by a 
party vote, and Mr. Green Clay Smith of 
Kentucky offered resolutions opposing “ any 
armistice, or intervention, or mediation, or 
proposition for peace from any quarter so long 
as there shall be found a rebel in arms against 
the Government ; and we ignore,” the reso- 
lutions continued, “all party names, lines, and 
issues, and recognize but two parties in this 
war —patriots and traitors.” Second: “That 
we hold it to be the duty of Congress to pass 
all necessary bills to supply men and money, 
and the duty of the people to render every 
aid in their power to the constituted author- 
ities of the Government in the crushing out of 
the rebellion and in bringing the leaders there- 
of to condign punishment.” The third resolu- 
tion tendered the thanks of Congress to the 
soldiers in the field. The first resolution was 
passed by a party vote of ninety-three to sixty- 
five ; the second and third were passed unani- 
mously, with the exception of Mr. B. G. 
Harris of Maryland. Several times during the 
session this battle of resolutions was renewed, 
but always with the same result; the Demo- 
cratic party constantly favoring negotiations 
for peace while as constantly declaring their 
devotion to the Union, and the Republicans 
repudiating every suggestion of negotiation or 
compromise so long as the enemies of the 
Republic bore arms against it. 
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HEN General Sher- 
man said to General 
Grant, “ Your belief in 
victory I can compare 
to nothing but the faith 
of the Christian in the 
Saviour,” he specified 
one of the leading characteristics of the typical 
Western soldier. At no time, from Sumter to 
Appomattox, did that devoted servant of the 
demands of courage and fortitude doubt the 
success of the Union cause. It was a part of 
his temperament, of his philosophy, to look for 
triumph. Not that he was simply a good- 
humored optimist, unregardful of adverse con- 
ditions, nor yet a victim of blind superstition, 
. political or theological, but that heredity and 
experience had equipped him with a sense of 
confidence in himself, in his country, and in 
the force called fortune that was alike heroic 





and logical. He came of a stock that had 
conquered the frontier wilderness through a 
long and hard discipline of toil, vigilance, and 
sacrifice, and in so doing had exalted self-re- 
liance as the first of virtues. His idea of duty 
had its root in a deep growth of previous en- 
durance, which was also a present possession 
of honor and practical advantage. The past 
appealed to him at a short distance and in 
voices that were personally familiar; the Union 
meant to him a tangible daily blessing, pur- 
chased for him by the direct efforts of his father 
and grandfather in the founding of new States ; 
and he scorned to think for a moment that he 
could not repeat such service with similar re- 
sults upon the field of battle. 

In the beginning, to be sure, he misjudged 
the proportions of the undertaking ; but when 
the whole truth was made plain to him it only 
served to emphasize his loyalty and confirm 
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his purpose of success. He reénlisted for three 
years as readily as he had enlisted for three 
months. It did not occur to him that he could 
do otherwise. The only thing that caused him 
thought was the question of adjusting his home 
affairs to a longer absence. He had kissed his 
mother, or wife, or sweetheart good-bye expect- 
ing to return in time to cultivate his corn-crop 
and exchange work with his neighbors as usual 
during the wheat harvest. Now he must send 
back word that unforeseen circumstances 
delayed him, and that they would have to get 
along somehow without him. Ifthe farm could 
be rented on shares, or managed with hired 
labor, and if his creditors would wait for their 
money until the next pay-day, he would be 
content. The war might last the whole three 
years, though he hardly thought it could; but 
it would end all right —that he knew; and 
he must see it through, of course. Thus he 
talked and wrote —not in a lofty and star-span- 
gled style, but calmly, simply, manfully. And 
in that mood he went forward, prepared for 
any test, equal to every emergency. It was his 
way. He worea blue uniform that never fitted 


him, and followed a flag instead of a plow; 


but he did not stop to consider what the change 
implied from a sentimental point of view. Per- 
haps it was because he did not care. 

In short, the qualities of faith, of resolution, 
and of self-control which distinguished Gen- 
eral Grant were peculiar also to the potential 
battalions of the West that he commanded. His 
calculations and their capabilities were in per- 
fect accord. That was first conclusively dem- 
onstrated at Fort Donelson, where the first 
substantial Union victory was achieved, and 
where the South first began to rectify its dis- 
paraging notions of Northern pluck and stead- 
fastness. It is from Fort Donelson, in reality, 
that the story of the war properly dates. The 
prior fighting had all been desultory, experi- 
mental, and ineffective ; but there a blow was 
struck that had vital significance. It was no 
longer to be fancied that the military instinct 
was a sectional monopoly, and that the Union 
could be saved only by sending five men against 
one. The big-fisted, hairy-breasted Westerners 
had not yet learned to keep step with tactical 
precision, nor to handle their weapons in an 
entirely graceful fashion ; but they went where 
they were ordered, and they knew how to “ get 
the bulge,” as they called it. On the other 
hand, it was evident that the boasted knight- 
hood of the enemy was not merely “ dubbed 
with unhacked rapier and on carpet con- 
sideration,” but had a solid basis of deter- 
mination and intrepidity. These were the 
thoughts of the soldiers of the two armies 
as they fraternized, after the surrender, in the 
cabins on that bleak and memorable hilltop. 
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They had not known each other before; hence- 
forth they would meet with a better under- 
standing. “ You-all ’ll git licked next time,” 
the Confederates insisted; and the Federals 
smiled, and said, “ Not much, Mary Ann.” 

When they came together again at Shiloh, 
where there were no fortifications to divide 
them, and where Thermopyle was repeated 
a dozen times over, they learned a like lesson 
of mutual respect for bravery that never 
flinched, and enterprise that never wearied. 
The same is to be said as to Corinth, Perry- 
ville, and Stone’s River. It was through these 
severe experiences that the soldiers of the 
West, contending with foemen worthy of 
their steel, became thoroughly inured to the 
hardship and peril of their new vocation. At 
the opening of the third year of the war-they 
were veterans. They moved invincibly upon 
Vicksburg, and made its capture their celebra- 
tion of the Fourth of July. Then ensued the 
startling tragedy of Chickamauga, relieved 
from utter mortification only by the tenacious 
and splendid valor of George H. Thomas. 
After Chickamauga — what? That was the 
query that the soldiers discussed with eager in- 
terest around the camp-fires in Tennessee and 
Mississippi. The general belief among them 
was that Grant would be selected to retrieve 
the disaster, and so they were not surprised 
when he was sent to Chattanooga, They 
wondered, however, why such a step was not 
sooner taken, and why Rosecrans was left be- 
leagured for a whole month when there were 
so many troops doing indifferent service else- 
where. Some of them contended, moreover, 
that if Grant had been ordered to join and 
supersede Rosecrans immediately after the fall 
of Vicksburg the Chickamauga calamity would 
have been prevented. 

The men in the ranks were much given to 
speculations of this kind. They could not know 
what unseen complications their commanders 
had to deal with, nor what sinister influences 
sometimes frustrated the best-laid plans; and 
so they were privileged to esteem their personal 
opinions as highly as they pleased. That was 
one of the advantages of being a private, 
Curiously enough, they often anticipated im- 
portant events as accurately as if they had been 
advised of the carefully concealed moving 
causes, which goes to show — does it not ? — 
that there is a certain degree of reciprocity be- 
tween military science and unscientific com- 
mon sense. They had views concerning the 
relative merits of the different generals too, 
derived from close observation, and not always 
incorrect, by any means. Their prime favorite 
at all times was Grant. Their feeling towards 
him was not exactly one of affection, but rather 
one of implicit trust, which was better than 
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affection, in the sense that reason is preferable 
toemotion. He never made speeches to them, 
and never solicited their admiration in any form 
of parade; but the humblest of them could 
always reach him with their petitions, and he 
had a quiet way of simplifying things that was 
very pleasing. Sherman had their approbation, 
with a difference. He was “ bully,” they would 
say, but over-demonstrative. Thomas they 
honored profoundly. Halleck impressed them 
as a man who thought the war was being prose- 
cuted for the sole purpose of giving lessons in 
strategy. McPherson delighted them ; and so 
did Logan, after they found him out; and Blair 
and Dodge. They would have liked Sheridan 
more if he had been less severe. 

They assumed a right of criticism towards 
their regimental and company officers that was 
almost as free as that exercised by the average 
voter with regard to political officials. In some 
instances they did injustice, no doubt; but, 
generally speaking, their estimates were saga- 
cious and proper. They had no patience with 
pretense of any description, and they were 
quick to detect it. Thus, if a colonel invested 
his headquarters with unnecessary pomp and 
formality, as a colonel was occasionally known 
to do, they would nudge one another in pass- 
ing and exchange looks and comments that 
rarely failed to produce a change. On one oc- 
casion a lieutenant-colonel, riding out to battle, 
forfeited the esteem of his regiment by holding 
a picture of his wife in his hand and gazing 
fixedly upon it ; but he afterwards restored him- 
self to favor by a daring act that cost him two 
ugly wounds. Another officer of the same rank, 
on a toilsome march, gained a cheer by alight- 
ing from his horse and giving his place in the 
saddle to a limping soldier; but when the major 
at his side did the same thing there was no 
response. The first had performed a kindness 
without prompting, while the second was a 
mere imitator. It was by such distinctions that 
officers were notified of the sharp watch that 
was being kept upon them, and admonished 
that they were mortal as well as those who 
wore no shoulder-straps. Now and then the 
instruction took a more amusing turn, as when 
a captain, noted for his conceit, undertook to 
lecture his company upon the necessity of in- 
creased respect for officers, and was checked 
by a droll fellow who said, with a grin and an 
extravagant salute, “ Cap., I used to know you 
when you made harness.” 

At first the idea prevailed that the best men 
for officers were those who had figured as mar- 
shals in civic processions, or as captains in 
. wolf-hunts, or as leaders in the sham warfare 
of the militia; but, as a rule, such selections 
proved to be disappointing. The most satisfac- 
tory officers were those who had won esteem 


in private life as intelligent and successful busi- 
ness men. It was ascertained early in the war 
that one might be very brave and adventurous 
and yet not be the right kind of man to hold 
a commission, there were so many other du- 
ties for him to fulfill besides that of waving his 
sword in the bloody vicissitudes of battle. The 
constant care and active perseverance required 
to insure comfort, to maintain discipline, and 
to promote efficiency were quite as important 
as obligations of a more shining order. It was 
not an easy task to adapt the Western soldier to 
those rigid but indispensable rules which often 
seemed to be only arbitrary devices for trying 
his patience and subduing his energy. He 
could not see for a long time what so much 
drilling had to do with putting down the re- 
bellion, or how the Union was being saved by 
compelling him to observe a given neatness in 
his apparel and to do his eating and sleep- 
ing according to an invariable time-table. 
But experience gradually enlightened him in 
this respect, and towards the last he came 
to be quite proud of his martial education, 
though he never forgot how irksome and pro- 
voking the process of learning had been. When 
the war was almost ended, one was heard to 
say on being aroused from a comfortable snooze, 
“ The first thing I’m goin’ todo after I git home 
is to hire a man to come and beat the reveille 
under my window every morning for a month, 
so I can poke my head out and tell him to 
go — to — thunder.” 

There were some officers who, like their men, 
were restive under the restraint and routine 
which necessity imposed upon them. They 
were unable, in particular, to appreciate the 
value of the minute records they had to keep, 
and the many reports they had to make; they 
had not enlisted, they would protest, for service 
of that mild and sedentary character. One of 
them went so far at one time as to refuse flatly 
to prepare an additional copy of one of his 
returns. “I ’ve furnished a duplicate and a 
triplicate and a quadruplicate,” he declared, 
“and I won’t send any more —not another 
d—dplicate.” He changed his mind, however, 
when ordered under arrest. “ I s’pose I Il have 
to do it,” he grimly observed, “ or the war can’t 
goon.” Many a company commander squared 
his tangled accounts and preserved his reputa- 
tion by placing “lost in action” opposite the 
list of articles‘for which he had no vouchers. 
The deception did not signify that the property 
had been misappropriated, but only that the 
bookkeeping was irregular. Those who made 
money dishonestly during the war were others 
than soldiers. The men who did the fighting 
did not do the stealing. In all history, it may 
truly be said, there was never another army that 
had so many opportunities for plunder and yet 
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pursued its way with so much integrity. There 
was devastation where it marched, but solely 
because war at best exacts devastation as a 
penalty. At times more Federal troops were 
employed in protecting the property of the 
Southern people than in carrying on the work 
of fighting the Southern army. That was a 
mistake, as experience proved, and it was 
abandoned after a while; but it had its origin 
in principle, and illustrated a point of character. 
The Western soldier watched eagerly for 
pay-day, however. He was not in the service 
on account of the wages, but nevertheless he 
wanted his money when it was due. That was 
one of the links that connected him with home, 
with family, with happiness. He liked to fold 
up the crisp new bills and put them in a letter 
to the woman who wrote him so cheerfully 
about herself and the children, in spite of the 
constant lump in her throat, and the burden 
of suspense that made even her dreams a source 
of agony. It was his habit to think a great 
deal more about those whom he had left be- 
hind him than about those with whom he was 
in daily association, or about himself and his 
adventures. If he happened to be in the rear, 
he was curious to know what was going on at 
the front; and the approach of a battle, with 
its hidden possibilities of gain or loss, absorbed 
his attention for the time. But it was news 
from home that had the largest place in his 
mind; and often a very little matter thus re- 
lated would stir him deeply —as when he would 
read on the margin of his wife’s last letter a 
babyish scrawl saying, “ Dear papa, come back 
as soon as you can to me and mamma.” That 
had coaxed a smile from mamma, he knew; 
ah, yes, and afterwards she had gone off by 
herself to cry, poor, dear woman! Then he 
would wish that the bugles might blow, or the 
drums beat, or the guns crack on the picket 
line. He was a soldier “for three years or 
during the war,” and he must not let himself 
grow homesick. Some, alas, did fall victims to 
that insidious and pathetic influence. They had 
no disease that the doctors could discover, and 
yet they died — died of the maladie du pays. 
These examples of death produced by morbid 
longing might easily have been more numerous 
if the soldiers as a class had not been blessed 
with that indefatigable sense of humor which 
a modern philosopher has declared to be the 
next best thing to an abiding faith in Providence. 
They insisted upon seeing the comic side of their 
toils and misfortunes, and were even able some- 
times to invent a ludicrous side when in reality 
none existed. If melancholy sought to enter a 
camp it was apt to be halted and turned back 
by a dry joke from the first sentinel it encoun- 
tered. ‘There was grumbling in plenty, and it 
did not always stop short of profanity ; but the 
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profanity was usually of that robust and peculiar 
quality which Emerson guarantees to have a 
“ fructifying ” effect. There was always room 
left for a laugh, if indeed the oath did not pre- 
pare the way for the laugh. The chaplains 
strove diligently for a season to correct this 
undevout tendency ; but in course of time they 
practically gave it up, on the hypothesis, it 
may be assumed, ‘at it was better to tolerate 
a certain kind of profanity than to enlarge the 
sick-list by repressing it. There is some reason 
to suspect that some of them had an eye to 
personal success. Those chaplains were most 
popular who did least preaching, and devoted 
their time mainly to works which helped to 
promote the comfort and welfare of the soldiers. 
Not a few of them thus endeared themselves 
to the ranks as they could never have done by 
the best of strictly spiritual service ; and occa- 
sionally, too, they won admiration by acts of 
military sense and courage, like that of the one 
who, being ordered to burn the transportation 
and supplies that he had charge of in the rear 
of the Federal lines at the battle of Corinth, 
said, “‘ No, sir; the boys are not whipped yet,” 
and thus saved what the panic-stricken com- 
mander would have foolishly destroyed. 

It was lucky for the soldiers of the West 
that to their gift of humor was added the 
even more important attribute of large and 
capable feet; for they had much marching to 
do, and were thus fitted to do it in a proper 
manner. They were always glad when an order 
came for such an experience. It suited them 
best to be moving; not only because that 
“looked like business,” as they said, but also 
because it implied change of scene, duty, and 
diet. If the march lasted only a day, and had 
nothing but swamp-water and mosquitoes at 
the end of it, still it was a welcome relief; and 
when it was prolonged for weeks, and led to a 
great battle, like the march of Sherman’s forces 
from Memphis to Chattanooga in the autumn 
of 1863, it became a supreme gratification. 
That notable expedition afforded the troops a 
rare chance to look upon the homes of the 
South in a continuous and leisurely way, and 
to learn how the war had affected them. The 
picture was sad enough in some respects; in 
others it was merely unpleasant ; in yet others 
it was ludicrous. The Western soldier did not 
allow any of it to surprise him, unless it was 
the presence of so much chicken and honey 
where there were so many signs of general dis- 
tress and decay. That seemed to him anom- 
alous, and he took care to leave no cause for 
like wonder on the part of anybody whoshould 
visit that region after him. As for the rest, it 
was only what he had expected. It was the 
logic of things; and that was all there was to 
be said about it. 
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To be with the advance guard of the 
column, or with the roaming scouts and for- 
agers, was to see army life in its most enjoy- 
able aspect. The novelty of it was unfailing, 
with just sufficient peril to keep one thought- 
ful of his cartridges. If the people had enter- 
tained a conception of Yankee soldiers as crea- 
tures of low-browed ferocity and rapacity, they 
were speedily undeceived. A better-natured 
order of invaders never marched into any 
country. They were disposed to make them- 
selves agreeable, so far as duty permitted, and 
to effect their “ cramping,” as they named the 
procedure by which they obtained necessary 
supplies, with as little offense as possible. They 
liked to sit on the doorsteps and chat with the 
women, and fumble at the toes of the babies, 
and have the negro urchins dance for them 
to the juba-patting of a presumptive Uncle 
Tom. It was very pleasant to them to hear 
a feminine voice again, if it did drawl its 
words and cut curious antics of pronunciation. 
The fact appeared very plainly that the South- 
ern women were true to the cause for which 
the Southern men were fighting; and their 
blue-coated visitors really admired their fidel- 
ity while dutifully pretending to find it very 
shocking and lamentable. Their eyes snapped 
and their cheeks flamed very prettily as they 
talked of Chickamauga, and ironically pitied 
the poor Federals whom Bragg had “ done 
got” surrounded at Chattanooga. They could 
not know— though they must have sus- 
pected — that they were then entertaining the 
very men who were to aid in delivering that 
beleaguered army, and inflicting a defeat upon 
Bragg from which he would never recover. 

Many of these fair secessionists, with all 
their haughtiness and vindictiveness, were capa- 
ble of pleading for the privilege of Rahab to 
bind scarlet lines in their windows against appre- 
hended dangers. ‘They knew how to be exceed- 
ingly polite and flattering when they wanted 
guards placed about their dwellings or their pal- 
try residue of cows, sheep, and pigs saved from 
confiscation. Sometimes such negotiations led 
to episodes of marked romantic interest, in 
which the soldiers tasted nectar with their 
bacon and hard-tack, and made vows wholly 
unauthorized by the army regulations, thus at- 
testing the loyalty of human nature to love in 
war as in peace. In some instances, too, these 
performances contained an element of treach- 
ery, and furnished prisoners to lurking bands 
of Confederate cavalry. In other words, it 
was not safe to assume that because the daugh- 
ters of the South were willing to incline their 
. ears to Federal love-making, they could not 
play the wooers false for a military advantage. 
Their hearts were well under control in that 
particular. They accepted homage witha reser- 





vation of the right to profit by it as they might 
choose, There should have been some genuine 
Unionists among them, according to popular 
report, but on that march of forty days the 
soldiers came across only one, as they believed. 
She wore a large pink sun-bonnet and a well- 
starched white dress, and stood at a wood-pile 
in a stooping posture, with her back to a party 
of advancing foragers. The sergeant of the 
squad stole up behind her, put an arm quickly 
around her waist, and kissed her. Then he 
waited to be condemned. But instead of re- 
senting the assault, she lifted a radiant face and 
said in a soft, appreciative tone, “ You ’ll find 
me right yer ev’ry day a-pickin’ up chips.” 

The Federal commanders had cause repeat- 
edly to attribute the failure of their schemes 
and hopes to the vigilance of the non-com- 
batants of the South, especially the women. It 
was almost impossible to execute any move- 
ment that depended upon the mystification of 
the enemy. A voluntary and comprehensive 
system of spying and reporting existed which 
kept the Confederate authorities so well advised 
that they could rarely be taken unawares, By 
common consent those of both sexes who were 
at home watched continually in every direction 
for those signs by which the intentions of an 
army are foreshadowed and the opposite side 
made acquainted with valuable facts. From 
the day that a Federal regiment crossed the 
Ohio River, it was never exempt from this sort 
of surveillance ; and the most innocent-looking 
old man, or meek-visaged woman, or wonder- 
ing child was a possible bearer of important 
secrets to the nearest Confederate headquar- 
ters. There was no way to escape such an 
agency of mischief. The only thing that could 
be done in that connection was to deal sum- 
marily with all spies whose acts were definitely 
covered by the laws of war. One such, with a 
pass signed by General Bragg and other con- 
victing documents on his person, was captured, 
tried by court-martial, and sentenced to be 
hanged. At the last moment, when sitting upon 
his coffin, with the gallows directly before him, 
he was offered an unconditional pardon if he 
would reveal the whereabouts of a certain 
prominent character under whose orders he 
had been immediately acting. He drew him- 
self up, his hands tied behind him,—he was a 
slight, boyish, handsome fellow,—and an- 
swered scornfully, “ Would you betray a friend ? 
J’d rather die a thousand deaths!” ‘That was 
as much as he cared to say. With a quick 
but firm step he ascended the scaffold and 
made good his fatal declaration. It was an 
odd coincidence, many of thesoldiers remarked, 
that his name was Davis. 

It is to be presumed that the Confederate 
spies notified Bragg promptly of every step 




















that Sherman took during that forty days’ 
journey, and thus enabled him to divine in due 
season that the objective point in the case was 
Chattanooga. But Sherman’s soldiers had no 
means of forecasting their destination. They 
thought one day that it might be one place, 
and another day another place. It was certain, 
at least, that they were not making such a long 
march merely “to take the kinks out of their 
legs and hunt up a little poultry,” as their 
commander was said to have observed. There 
was hard work to be done somewhere, they 
were satisfied ; but what it was or where it was 
they did not really know until they were ferried 
hastily over the ‘Tennessee River by night and 
halted in the baleful shadow of Missionary 
Ridge. Then they understood. The enemy 
was to be forced from the strongest position 
that he had yet held, and Grant had sent for 
them — waited for them —to insure the suc- 
cess of the undertaking. They were very proud 
of that, and they were anxious to begin the 
assault. It was past noon when the last of 
their artillery crossed the river. At 1 o’clock 
they moved forward. A drizzling rain was fall- 
ing, and as they mounted the hill a fantastic 
drapery of mist involved them. They looked 
above only to see the low-lying clouds that hid 
the summit of the ridge, as similar clouds con- 
cealed Lookout Mountain, where Hooker’s 
men were also ascending. From the clouds 
came crash of cannon and peal of musketry to 
dispute their right to be there. The haze and 
the smoke met, mingled, and blotted out the 
heavens ; it was as if night had suddenly inter- 
vened, and a new sky in which the stars were 
made by the bursting shells. Then, after a time, 
it grew lighter. It was not yet sundown, and 
they stood upon the top of the hill. There they 
rested for the next day’s struggle. 

The situation was not conducive to sleep, 
and the boys longed for the morning to come 
that they might go on. They got an early 
start, with bright weather to encourage them, 
and advanced rapidly to the next hill and to 
the main ridge, gaining a position at length 
that meant victory if they could hold it. And 
they did hold it. They were there for that 
purpose, and Grant was watching them from 
Orchard Knob. It was so awfully hot at times 
that they had to fall back a little; and then 
they would advance again, driving the enemy 
before them, and pushing on still farther than 
they had been before. Column after column 
was hurled upon them, as Grant had antici- 
pated ; it was a part of the plan for them to 
contend against heavy odds, and they did it 
with their accustomed courage and faith. In 
the pauses of the battle they would look about 
them for chances to serve wounded comrades, 
or to identify dead ones —and there were plenty 
Vou. XXXVITI.—21. 
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of those sorrowful opportunities. And when 
they died, they did it as if with a feeling that 
death was not a thing that they could afford 
to make a fuss about. “ Boys,” said one, “the 
doctor was mistaken; I can’t live— I ’ve got 
to go.” The words were hardly spoken when 
he ceased to breathe. Said another, “ Turn me 
over, some of you, so I can see—the colors”; 
and when they turned him over he was dead, 
Still another raised his hand as though it 
belonged to somebody else and with his own 
fingers closed his eyes for the grave. Thus it 
was that they talked and acted on Missionary 
Ridge. It was the way they had talked 
and acted when at home; and they saw no 
reason to do differently because they were in 
Tennessee instead of Illinois, or Iowa, or 
Kansas, or Minnesota. They realized, as they 
often quaintly remarked, that the Government 
did not provide against accidents to its soldiers. 
Certain things were to be taken for granted. 
If they should fortunately escape, very well ; 
if not, then still very well. Such was their 
philosophy ; and in a considerable measure it 
was also their religion. 

In this brilliant and tremendous campaign 
against Bragg, the Western soldier touched 
elbows with the soldier of the East, and from 
that time on, more or less, they marched and 
fought together. The conjunction furnished a 
curious and suggestive study. The twotypesof 
men differed materially, and comparison was 
not only easy, but inevitable ; in fact, the com- 
parisons made themselves. It was evident that 
the Eastern soldier was not fortified by the same 
serene and immovable belief in victory that 
supported his Western comrade. He had grit 
and pride to match the best, but he admitted 
the possibility of failure, and was regardful of 
lines of retreat and partial to intrenchments. 
The idea of a campaign conducted without 
scrupulous regard for the art of war as taught 
by books did not meet his approval. He pre- 
ferred to be so led that no disrespect should 
be shown to the opinions of Cesar. Battles 
had been won, he conceded, by simply getting 
within fighting range of the enemy and stay- 
ing there until success happened; but he 
doubted the excellence of such achievements, 
and held that it was better to be patient and do 
things scientifically. He thought the rebellion 
might ultimately be overcome if the North 
would stand sufficient drafting, and he feared 
that Mr. Lincoln had some bad advisers who 
were inducing him so to complicate matters 
in a political way as to discourage an amica- 
ble settlement of the contest. These views 
were expressed in confident, not to say dog- 
matic, terms. The Eastern soldier took him- 
self and his cogitations seriously, so much so 
that at times he was a bit tiresome. But then 
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he had humorous intervals on other subjects, 
and at all times he was a man who obeyed 
orders whether he liked them or not. 

The thing about the man from the Potomac 
that the Westerners thought most peculiar was 
his persistent admiration of McClellan. They 
could not understand why he should think a 
man a great soldier who had organized so much 
victory that never came to pass, and avoided 
so many defeats by reversing the theory of 
Hudibras, that military honor is to be won, 
like a widow, with brisk attempt, “not slow ap- 
proaches, like a virgin.” It seemed to them that 
while their Eastern brother’s McClellanism, as 
they denominated it, included certain techni- 
cal virtues that were undoubtedly worth having, 
it also tended to confuse and hamper him in 
the presence of circumstances to which they 
were always superior. He excelled them in 
drill, they frankly acknowledged ; he wore his 
uniform as if he had never worn anything else, 
and in all his actions there wasa distinct and self- 
conscious air of martial propriety. It was not 
true, as was grotesquely asserted, that he wore 
a corset, used cosmetics, and slept with gloves 
on. But it was true that he was remarkably 
fastidious, and attached much importance to 
his wardrobe. ‘The deprivations of the siege 
of Chattanooga would probably not have van- 
quished him, had he been there to bear them, 
but his endurance would have lacked the 
capital cheerfulness which was displayed in that 
extremity of hunger and raggedness. Perhaps 
he would have joined in the search for un- 
digested kernels of grain which had already 
served as food for horses and mules, but it 
would have been with a countenance bereaved 
of the power to smile; and certainly he could 
not have surveyed himself in patches and tat- 
ters and found it possible to exclaim, as did a 
Western soldier under those conditions, “ Oh, 
no, I ain’t sufferin’ for clothes, but my heart ’s 
a-breakin’ for a diamond breast-pin !” He was 
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No New Sectional Division. 


HE old sectional line in the United States is fast 

vanishing. It may even be said already to have 
been wiped out a part of the way, when Delaware 
breaks her long succession of senators from one 
party, and West Virginia is claimed for weeks by 
both parties. It is obvious that neither North nor 
South can be counted upon as “solid” in future 
national struggles. 

This result was as inevitable as it is desirable. The 
ancient division between the two sections was due toa 
single cause, and it could not long survive the final 
removal of that cause. Itis an abnormal state of things 
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not so constituted. His home life had not 
qualified him for sacrifices of that kind. He 
could and did make them, let it be remem- 
bered to his honor; but he never learned how 
to do it in the Western mood of ready and 
tonic buoyancy. 

The Western soldier felt that the victory of 
Chattanooga, following so soon after the suc- 
cesses of Gettysburg and Vicksburg, should 
bring the war rapidly to an end; but when he 
ascertained that such was not to be the case, 
he made the best of it, as he did of everything. 
He went on, as fast as the enemy could be 
persuaded to get out of the way, from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta; from Atlanta to the sea; 
thence to Richmond ; and at last to Washing- 
ton. His work was done, and done so well 
that it was its own most vivid and eloquent 
commendation. So they mustered him out. 
He wasasoldier no longer, but a visiting citizen 
at the National Capital, who was to take the 
first train forhome. His uniform was discarded 
with a sense of surpassing relief. The new gar- 
ments which he hastened to put on made 
him feel stiff and awkward, and somehow his 
thoughts seemed to be affected in the same 
queer way. It was like beginning life all over 
again. His talk was not so much of what was 
past as of what was to come. The Union had 
been saved,— he had known all the time that it 
would be,— and he was eager now to get back 
to his folks. It cost him a little pang to give 
up his gun; he had come to regard it with a 
kind of affection. The pungent scent of battle 
smoke still lingered in its joints and creases. By 
that sign he had conquered. And having con- 
quered, he was ready to go home. He had gone 
away under a heavy obligation to his country ; 
now he was his country’s creditor, and it ac- 
knowledged the debt with prideand gladness — 


The debt immense of endless gratitude ; 
Still paying, still to owe. 
Henry King. 
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in a republic for a great group of States always to 
support the same party in an election — almost as ab- 
normal as for all the men in a community to hold 
the same political opinions. The natural order is one 
of divergences among States as among individuals. 
No better illustration of this truth could be desired 
than is furnished by the experience of New England. 
Of all parts of the country this has always been re- 
garded as the most distinctly defined and differentiated. 
The Yankee has been considered a type, almost a race, 
and one would have expected to find Yankees in every 
Yankee State taking the same side of a great public 
controversy. So far, however, has this been from 
the case that even such close neighbors as New Hamp- 
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shire and Vermont have over and over again parted 
company politically ; indeed, they were for many years 
stoutly opposed to each other. Lying side by side, 
with only a river between them, similar in physical 
geography, settled by pioneers of the same character, 
one of them has gone overwhelmingly one way for 
more than a generation, while the other was long a 
“stronghold” of the opposite political party, and still 
continues a close State. 

There were similar divergences in the South origi- 
nally, and they continued until a special cause broke 
down all minor differences and fused rival States. In 
1840 the Whigs carried Mississippi for Harrison, while 
Alabama, its next neighbor on the east, went Demo- 
cratic by a good majority ; North Carolina was strongly 
Whig, South Carolina strongly Democratic. In 1848 
North Carolina remained a strong Whig State, while 
Virginia on one side and South Carolina on the other 
cast their electoral votes for the Democratic candidate. 
Even in 1852 Kentucky and Tennessee held aloof from 
the other Southern States in their adherence to the 
Whigs, and it was not until 1856 that all of the com- 
monwealths in that part of the Union were found united 
in a Presidential election, and “ Mason and Dixon’s 
line” became an actual line of political division. 

As only an overmastering interest which affected 
them all could weld together States that had differed 
sharply upon other questions, so the disappearance 
not only of that interest, but also of the issues which 
for a while survived its removal, must cause them to 
fall apart. For some time past it has been chiefly senti- 
ment which has preserved the solidity of the section. 
The political struggles of the reconstruction era natu- 
rally maintained the feeling that the South must make 
common cause still, as in the years before the war, but 
the issues of that era have been settled, so far as they can 
be settled by any agency except that of time. The most 
urgent appeals to “stand firm,” for fear that harm 
might yet be done to their common interests if they 
should divide, were not powerful enough last year to 
hold together the old Whigs and the old Democrats of 
Virginia, and enough ex-Confederates took sides against 
the majority of their old associates in the defense of 
slavery to leave the two great parties almost even in 
the total poll. It must be accounted one of the bright- 
est auguries for our national future that the last Presi- 
dential election of our first century showed that the 
old sectional division in our politics is not to lap over 
into the second century. 

Is a new sectional division to supplant the old? Now 
that the South is no longer to be solid, are we to see 
the West arrayed against the East ? Such has been the 
forecast of some political prophets, and the suggestion 
is plausible enough to merit attention. 

That the West should boast of its growing strength 
is most natural and justifiable. The centennial of Wash- 
ington’s inauguration serves to bring out in strong 
relief the wonderful advancement of Western progress. 
Washington received every electoral vote, but he 
received not one from beyond the Alleghanies. At the 
last Presidential election the States west Of that range 
and north of the Ohio River line to the Pacific (count- 
ing Missouri among them, as obviously should be done) 
cast 151 out of 401 electoral votes — almost two-fifths 
of the whole number. “ Beyond the Alleghanies,” says 
Irving, in speaking of Washington’s inauguration, “ex- 
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tended regions almost boundless, as yet, for the most 
part, wild and uncultivated, the asylum of roving Indians 
and restless, discontented white men.”’ The last cen- 
sus showed 17,209,492 people, out of a total population 
in the whole country of 50,155,783, in the States already 
organized out of those regions. The census of 1890 
will undoubtedly increase the proportion of the whole 
population to be found in those States, Moreover, the 
creation of four new States from the Territories in the 
North-west will raise still higher the percentage of the 
electoral college alloted to that portion of the country. 
It seems safe to say that more than two-fifths of the 
electoral votes in 1892 will be cast by States beyond 
the Alleghanies. 

Meanwhile the East steadily loses power. Applying 
this term to New England and the “ Middle States” 
of the old geographies,— New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and Delaware,— we shall find that the 
region cast 76 out of 135 electoral votes after the cen- 
sus of 1790, and not until thirty years later failed to 
hold more than half of the whole number. Now these 
ten States have only 116 out of 401, or but a little more 
than a quarter. The proportion is likely to sink a 
little lower under the next apportionment. Already 
therefore the West, which, politically speaking, did not 
exist when Washington was inaugurated, far outweighs 
the East, and its preponderance seems bound steadily 
to grow for a long while to come. 

That the West could rule the East and the country, 
through a union of its strength with three or four 
neighboring States to the southward, is evident enough. 
That it should be hastily suggested that a new sectional 
line of this sort may be drawn, is not strange. But 
reflection will show that such an alignment is both a 
moral and a physical impossibility. To begin with, the 
West is itself the offspring of the East. Its institutions 
are those which were carried by advancing settlers 
from the Atlantic seaboard. Its political traditions and 
associations have always been the same as those of the 
East. No peculiar interest. has ever separated these 
two portions of the North, aslavery once put apart the 
North and the South. There is nothing in its political 
development to incline the West towards sectional ac- 
tion against the East. On the contrary, all those under- 
lying causes which in the long run most profoundly 
influence men work irresistibly towards continued 
harmony. 

The notion that an artificial line of division has been 
drawn which may array West against East on eco- 
nomical questions is equally fallacious. It is easy to 
say that the West is an agricultural section and the 
East a manufacturing one, but the statement will not 
bear analysis. As long ago as 1880 Ohio reported 
much more than half the amount of capital invested in 
manufactures which she should have had relatively to 
New York on the basis of population; Illinois, nearly 
half her quota on the basis of Pennsylvania; even Mis- 
souri, more than a third of the total needed to place 
her on an equality with New Jersey in the ratio of 
such capital to population. Clearly it will not answer 
to call such States agricultural commynities. 

Moreover, experience has shown that not even 
manufacturing States can be lumped together in politics. 
In the East, Pennsylvania and New York went one 
way in 1888; New Jersey and Connecticut, the other. 
It is already coming to be the same with the newer 
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manufacturing States in the West. Indiana has rapidly 
growing interests in this direction, and it is the closest 
State in all that region. Illinois has many more manu- 
factories than in 1880, but it gave Harrison a much 
smaller majority than Garfield. Call the West agri- 
cultural or manufacturing, as you please, it cannot be 
counted as solid any more than the East. The country 
has suffered so much from sectional politics in the past 
that the prospect of another line of division might well 
arouse apprehension, but happily it is plain that no 
such prospect exists. 


Office Seeking the Man. 


To a right-minded man, with a taste for public af- 
fairs and a conviction that he has the ability to render 
his country some service, scarcely anything can be 
more grateful than the spontaneous tender by his fel- 
low-citizens of a position suited to his talents. To such 
a man also the idea is intolerable that he should have 
to seek an office in order to secure one; that he must 
go into the market and cry his own wares ; that he may 
even need to establish “headquarters,” and draw 
people to become his patrons by methods little above 
those employed by the “ puller-in” of a Bowery shop- 
keeper. 

It is always difficult to make comparisons as to the 
relative amount of office seeking the man and office- 
seeking by the man at different periods in our history. 
The longest memory can cover only a portion of the 
century, and the most trustworthy recollection is liable 
to err. Newspaper files afford little assistance, for the 
press of two and three generations ago was apt to 
overlook or disregard the very matters of detail which 
are necessary to afford material for a sound judgment. 
The unanimity with which the highest honors were 
thrust upon Washington is known to everybody, but 
the most careful investigation leaves the inquirer un- 
certain how large was the proportion of such cases and 
how often an Aaron Burr was ready for any intrigue 
to secure place. 

The decline of rotation as regards representatives in 
Congress, and the tendency to reélect senators term 
after term, are signs which indicate a decided gain in 
the attitude of the public. But there is a dark side to 
the picture. Even in a State where a senator is given 
a third term without a word of protest, lower offices 
may be sought and won by the hardest workers. 
“ Nominations, nowadays, do not come to men who 
make no effort to get them, but rather go to those who 
organize and labor and expend money to secure them,” 
was the melancholy confession last year of a newspaper 
in Massachusetts, in speaking of an impending vacancy 
in a congressional district which is largely composed 
of farming towns. “ The idea of office seeking the man 
is nearly ‘played out’ in this State. An honest, de- 
serving, and every way capable aspirant for a respon- 
sible position has little chance to obtain a nomination 
before a convention if his rival is a prominent politi- 
cian, with an abundance of party workers to ‘ whoop 
it up’ for him.” Such was the bitter comment of a 
Boston paper a few months later. “Oh, what ’s the 


‘use of talking about ——? He is n’t doing anything. 


He is n’t making any trades or giving any pledges, and 
men don’t get elected speaker nowadays without trades 
and pledges.” So spoke a busy Massachusetts politi- 
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cian, himself actively working last winter for another 
candidate, who had no such scruples. 

Massachusetts is not a sinner above all other States 
in this matter; indeed, it is perhaps the memory of 
other traditions which were once exceptionally strong 
there that prompts the bitter confessions of her own 
people and fixes the surprised attention of outsiders. 
There is more than one State which at once occurs to 
the careful observer of national politics where a gov- 
ernorship or a United States senatorship has been 
carried off by a man whom nobody would have sug- 
gested as qualified for the place by eminent talent or 
distinguished public service; where every one recog- 
nizes that it is either money or “ push” which secured 
the place that should have been awarded to merit. 

Taken by themselves, such incidents are most dis- 
couraging. Even when viewed along with other more 
hopeful tendencies, they are calculated to depress one. 
The optimistic attitude is certainly the most agreeable — 
that they represent temporary and local set-backs in 
a current which on the whole makes for better politics. 
But this will only prove to be the case if the offenders 
are made to feel that public sentiment is outraged by 
such conduct. This is emphatically one of those cases 
where silence will be held to mean consent, and the 
press has a duty which it cannot afford to neglect. 


Soldiers’ Memorial Services. 


WITH every repetition of the ceremonies of Memo- 
rial Week the true meaning and import of this unique 
festival is more fully disclosed. Just after the war the 
annual gathering of companies of old soldiers to strew 
with flowers the graves of their comrades who fell in 
the service was looked upon by the public as a natural 
and beautiful remembrance of the heroic dead; still, 
as then exercised, it was a rite affecting only a limited 
class in each community. When, however, the cere- 
mony was followed up year after year, and the citizens 
in a body were invited to take part by the donation of 
flowers and other decorations, and to join in the serv- 
ices,— either in the parades, at the cemeteries, or in the 
general public exercises of the day,— it was apparent 
that the occasion appealed to the sentiments of all. 
Instead of being a narrow rite, and restricted to a class, 
it was a broad, patriotic symbol, and belonged to the 
whole nation. The nation adopted the new idea and 
to-day it is an institution; one, too, that promises to 
last long. 

The world honors martial bravery, and it is not a 
sign of false civilization that sich should be the case. 
Theoretically, wars in modern times have a moral pur- 
pose, and almost always thereis a moral issue involved 
in every great strife. The traditions of this Republic, 
especially, are that war is justifiable only in a conflict of 
conscience. And for a manto risk his life for his belief 
is universally held to be the sublimest duty allotted to 
mortal. It is this lofty idea — this conviction which to 
many has the sacredness ofa religious creed — that runs 
through all the ritual services of the military orders in 
commemorating their dead, and itis becoming generally 
adopted by orators when addressing public assemblies 
during Memorial Week. Even the martial bravery of 
the late enemy is remembered by the Grand Army 
veterans at the tombs of their own dead comrades, and 
they there solemnly pledge to their enemy “ a soldier’s 
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pardon.” Upon the common ground of honoring the 
brave, the Union and Confederate veterans unite to 
offer tribute to departed valor. 

There is another feature of this memorial work that 
makes the rite a broad one. It is not alone those who 
died for the cause that are thus honored by the Grand 
Army, but every Union soldier who has since passed 
away, so far as the graves can be identified. It does 
not matter that a veteran has devoted a quarter of a 
century to civil pursuits since his military service 
ended, or that changes of opinion on the issues of the 
war have been openly declared by him: all is forgotten 
except the fact that he once answered the call of duty. 
Mere partisan feelings are tabooed, and the veteran, 
though he died but yesterday, is remembered at his 
burial with military honors. To his comrades he has 
become a “dead soldier,” whose “march” is just 
“ over,” and whose spirit has joined the “ long column ” 


OPEN 
Fraternization — The Blue and the Gray. 


N the number of this magazine for July, 1888, I 
gave a list of the important reunions of organized 
bodies of Union and ex-Confederate veterans. The 
list was as full as the available records would permit.1 
Other instances of fraternal meetings were the recep- 
tions given to the Gate City Guard, of Atlanta, Georgia, 
in 1879, at Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Hartford, Boston, and elsewhere, by local mil- 
itary organizations, composed in part of Union vet- 
erans, and a reunion at Elizabeth, New Jersey, Octo- 
ber 19, 1875, participated in by ex-Confederates liv- 
ing in the North and numbers of Union veterans who 
responded to the call. 

Since the publication of my article on reunions, 
Mr. William G. James, Assistant Adjutant-General 
Department of Louisiana and Mississippi, G. A. R., 
has sent mé the following item from the New Orleans 
“ Picayune,” in an account of the Confederate Memo- 
rial Services of April 6, 1878 : 

During the day a deputation from the Grand Army of 
the Republic visited the Confederate monument with an 


offering of two baskets of flowers and a number of bou- 
quets, with this inscription attached : 


In Memortam. A Trisute To THE FALLEN BRAVE FROM 
Josern A. Mower Post No. 1, DEPARTMENT OF 
Louisiana, Granp Army OF THE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. James adds: 


On the 3oth of May following this occurrence, just as 
the steamboat with the comradesof Mower Post and their 
friends was landing at Chalmette National Veneer 
there came alongside a tugboat with a barge, evidently 
fitted up for the occasion, filled with ladies and gentlemen, 
who proved to be the members and guests of two Con- 
federate veteran organizations, with floral offerings for 
our dead. This party was followed by another composed 
of the Continental Guards (ex-Confederates), also bring- 
ing offerings. On each Memorial Day since, these 
Confederate organizations have presented offerings and 
participated with us in our memorial services at Chal- 
mette National Cemetery, and it is a question whether 
there are not more ex-Confederates than Union veterans 
present on these occasions. 


1 In the account of the Antietam reunion of September, 1887, 
the “ soth N. Y. Volunteers” should read “20th N. Y, Volun- 
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above. There is in this catholicity of soldier senti- 
ment, winning, as it does, the admiration and sympa- 
thy of former foes, an earnest of civil security in the 
future. 

In that strong fraternal impulse also, which is 
expressed in the most touching manner in the joint 
memorial services along the old border, and in some 
of the chief interior cities of the South, there is a trace 
of further development of that true national sentiment 
which has had such remarkable growth in the South 
since the war. Lincoln said of the people of the North 
and the South, in 1865: “ Both read the same Bible 
and pray to the same God.” To-day the veterans’ 
memories. of the conflict that called them to arms are 
on both sides turning to a single noble ideal — martial 
heroism. Surely the worshipers of that ideal will know 
no North and no South while twining chaplets to im- 
mortalize the brave. 


LETTERS. 


Mower Post was organized April 3, 1872, and now 
has nearly 150 members in good standing. 


George L. Kilmer, 
Abraham Lincoln Post No. 13, Dep't New York, G. A. R. 


General McClellan’s Baggage-Destroying Order. 


I, BY JAMES F. RUSLING, LATE BREVET BRIGA- 
DIER-GENERAL, U. 8. V. 


In Messrs. Nicolay and Hay’s “ Lincoln,” referring 
to General McClellan’s conduct after the battle of 
Gaines’s Mill, June 28, 1862 (see THe CENTURY 
MAGAZINE, November, 1888, p. 142), in a foot-note 
they say: 

Lieutenant-Colonel B.S. Alexander, of the Corps of 
Engineers, gave the following sworn evidence before the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War (p. 592). He said 
he saw, on the evening of the 28th, at General McClellan's 
headquarters at Savage's Station, an order directing the 
destruction of the baggage of the officers and men, and 
he thought also the camp equipage; appealing to the 
officers and men to submit to this privation because it 
would be only for a few days, he thought the order stated. 
He went to the general at once, and remonstrated with 
him against allowing “| such order to be issued, telling 
him he thought it would have a bad effect upon the 
army — would demoralize the officers and men; that it 
would tell them more plainly than in any other way that 
they were a defeated army, running for their lives. This 
led to some discussion amongthe officers at headquarters, 
and Colonel Alexander heard afterward that the order 
was never promulgated, but suppressed. 

Now is it not very singular that nobody has ever 
produced a copy of that “ order”? General McClellan 
in his official report of the Peninsula campaign, and 
also in his “Own Story” (1887), makes no mention 
of it. And yet it is the truth of history that just such 
an “order” was “issued ” and “ promulgated ” by him 
on that occasion, for I myself saw and read it. I was 
then a captain and assistant quartermaster of Carr’s 
(Patterson’s) brigade, Hooker’s division of the Third 
Army Corps (Heintzelman’s). The order was re- 
ceived at brigade headquarters from the division head- 
quarters about 8 Pp. M., June 28, and handed to me 
and others there for our official guidance. The brigade 
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itself was out on picket, in front of Fair Oaks, with head- 
quarters pitched near Fair Oaks, just south of the rail- 
road. After showing the order to me and others, the 
adjutant-general (C. K. Hall, now deceased) mounted 
his horse and rode to the front to promulgate it to 
the regiments of the brigade (the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th New Jersey and the 2d New York). What be- 
came of this order afterward I do not know, but sup- 
pose it was destroyed, with most of the official desks and 
papers of the brigade, near Bristow Station, Virginia, 
in the August following, when Stonewall Jackson got 
possession of the railroad there, in the rear of Pope, and 
burned several hundred cars, including the baggage 
of our brigade. But the substance of the order I en- 
tered in my “Army Journal” a few days subsequent 
to the issue of it, and it is recorded there as follows: 

On the night of Saturday above mentioned (June 28, 
1862), about dark, we received orders from army head- 
quarters to load the trains with ammunition and subsist- 
ence, to destroy all trunks and surplus baggage, to 
abandon all camp equipage but not to burn it, and to 
decamp across White Oak Swamp, in the direction of 

ames River, with as much expedition as possible. . . . 

rdered headquarters train to gear up, then galloped to 
the regiments and directed regimental quartermasters 
to report with their trains to me near Savage's Station as 
soon as possible. Then returned to camp, and proceeded 
to arrange for the skedaddle. Resolved to save all pri- 
vate baggage and official papers at headquarters at any 
rate, and packed my train ere tem 5 . . « This done, 
I packed three tents, and abandoned the rest (only three), 
first cutting them to pieces, and with this exception loaded 
up everything, About 11 P. M. bade the staff ‘‘ good-bye,” 
and soon after 12 M. reached the plain by Savage's Station. 


My recollection is that the “order” came by tele- 
graph, and read about as follows: 

The general commanding directs that the trains be 
loaded with ammunition and subsistence, and dis- 
patched as promptly as possible by Savage's Station, 
across White Oak Swamp, in the direction of James 
River. All trunks and private baggage, and all camp 
equipage, will be abandoned and destroyed, but not 
burned, The general commanding trusts his brave 
troops will bear these privations with their wonted forti- 
tude, as it will be but for a few days. 


In obedience to this order, all of the regiments of 
our brigade abandoned and destroyed their camp 
equipage, and most of their private baggage, such as 
officers’ trunks, valises, etc.,as well as alarge amount of 
new army clothing just received. The First and Second 
Brigades of the division received the same order, and of 
course obeyed it in the same way. Trunks and valises 
were knocked and hacked to pieces; clothing was cut 
and torn to rags; tents were ripped and slit to ribbons. 
Our wall, Sibley, and hospital tents — many almost new 
— were cut and ripped, and the poles chopped to pieces, 
but nothing was set on fire that night, lest the enemy 
should learn of our movement prematurely. Next 
morning, when the troops fell back to Savage’s Station, 
fire was set to many things, including the commissary 
depot at Fair Oaks. 

That extraordinary order certainly was “ issued ” and 
“promulgated” to Hooker’s division of the Third 
Army Corps, and hence, I presume, to the rest of the 
corps. The truth, I think, is that it was promulgated to 
the Third Corps, and perhaps to another, but not to the 

‘rest of the army, because of the vigorous protests ot 
Colonel Alexander and others, who saw its demoraliz- 
ing tendency at a glance. 

Trenton, N. J. 
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Il. BY GEORGE E. CORSON. 


ON the twenty-eighth day of June, 1862, I was com- 
missary sergeant, and acting quartermaster sergeant, of 
the first battalion, 17th regiment, United States Infantry, 
and as such on that date was with the wagon train of 
Sykes’s division of Porter’s corps, which was parked 
near and a little to the south-east of Savage’s Station. 
About § or 6 o’clock in the afternoon of the 28th the 
quartermasters in charge of the train received orders 
to empty the wagons under their charge of the baggage 
of the officers and men, and of all camp equipage, and to 
destroy the same at once by burning. The order was 
immediately executed. All the personal effects of the 
officers, consisting of their clothing, bedding, mess- 
chests, etc., the knapsacks of the men,— left by them in 
our camp at Gaines’s Mill on the morning of the 26th, 
when the troops were ordered off in light marching 
order in the direction of Mechanicsville, and which 
had been brought along in our wagons,—and the tents 
and other camp equipage, were removed from the 
wagons, made into large piles, and set on fire. 

Strict orders were given the teamsters, guards, and 
others on duty with the train not to rifle, interfere 
with, or attempt to save from the flames any of the 
effects of the officers or men, though it was known 
that many of the officers’ valises and knapsacks con- 
tained money, watches, revolvers, and other valuables. 
One or more of the teamsters or train-guard were, of 
my personal knowledge, wounded by the discharge of 
loaded revolvers from the burning piles. I narrowly 
escaped the same fate myself, while superintending 
the destruction of the property in my charge. After 
completing this destruction the now empty train was 
taken to Savage’s Station and there loaded with hard- 
bread, pork, coffee, sugar, and other commissary stores. 
The remaining commissary stores, among which there 
was said to be three hundred barrels of whisky, and 
the vast amount of quartermaster’s stores which had 
been accumulated at the station for the use of the army, 
were set on fire, and by the light of the great confla- 
gration our train wended its way towards the James 
River. 

It will be seen from these facts that the order of 
General McClellan, referred to by Colonel Alexander, 
was promulgated in the afternoon of June 28, to the 
officers in charge of the wagon-trains in the immedi- 
ate vicinity of Savage’s Station,to the great loss and 
hardship at least of the officers and men of Sykes’s di- 
vision; but whether said order was intended for the 
whole army, or made known to them, I never knew, and 
have no means of determining. Having assisted in exe- 
cuting the order, and the recollection of the scenes con- 
nected therewith being among the most vivid of my 
memories of the war, I was surprised, when I read 
Colonel Alexander’s statement, to find that any officer 
connected with McClellan’s headquarters should be 
ignorant of the fact that the order was promulgated 
and duly executed. 

WasuincTon, D. C. 


The Abuse of Applause. 


OnE of the canons of art insisted upon by Richard 
Wagner as an essential reform was that all applause 
during the acting of a drama or an opera was to be cen- 
sured as interfering with the purpose of the represen- 




















tation. Take any one of our performances of Italian 
opera in recent years and consider for a moment the 
absurdities of the audience heaped upon the abstrdi- 
ties of the stage. We have each act interrupted by ap- 
plause half a dozen times, and for the most frivolous 
reasons. When the chief singers of the evening come 
upon the stage for the first time the house breaks 
out into applause, no matter what is going on at 
the time; when the soprano shrieks out her highest 
note and the ushers trot down the aisle burdened 
with floral harps, ships, anchors, and other devices 
of the kind known in newspaper vernacular as tro- 
phies, the Juliet, Lucia, or Amina of the evening 
forgets her despair long enough to receive the flowers 
with an expression of counterfeit amazement and many 
smiles of gratitude. The same performance is gone 
through by the tenor, and perhaps by the baritone. 
Viewed seriously, it is a farce, for which nothing can 
be said. Thanks to Wagner’s protests, many attempts 
have been made to remedy these absurdities ; but, out- 
side of the notable performances at Baireuth and some 
other German towns, little has been effected. In New 
York, until recently, we have had to suffer under the 
worst of such abuses. Under Mr. Mapleson’s régime 
we had the flowers, the applause right in the middle 
of an act, the ten or twelve recalls after the perform- 
ance, 

This winter, in the course of the French plays at 
Palmer’s Theater, the same thing was observed. Pos- 
sibly in the case of a theatrical performance there 
is less to be said in excuse thdn where an opera is 
concerned, for music implies something peculiarly 
artificial. Think of the absurdity of it all. Take, for 
instance, Dumas’s “ Camille.”” Here we have a dram- 
atist striving to create an illusion. We have a young 
woman who dies of grief and consumption after a 
stormy career. The play traces her life through some 
of its most stirring and pathetic passages. Every act 
closes with a dramatic incident. Notwithstanding that 
the whole work of the dramatist and the actors is in- 
tended to produce in the audience an illusion, the cur- 
tain is raised after every act,and Camille appearsbowing 
and smiling, evidently in the best of spirits and full of 
good-will towards every one. In other words, what 
has just been built up with so much care and hard work 
is knocked down again. If we take the case of opera, 
the same criticism holds good, The singers work hard 
to fill us with sympathy for some unfortunate person 
who goes mad and dies, as does Lucia, or who stabs 
himself, as does Edgardo. But after harrowing up the 
feelings of the audience, these people come forward 
and virtually say that it is all a joke, and that Lucia is 
going forth to refresh herself with beer. 

Against such absurdity Wagner inveighed. He tried 
to the best of his ability to make his art a serious one. 
That he succeeded no better is no proof of the fallacy 
of his position, but rather of the persistent wrong- 
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headedness of the Philistines, I take it that any one 
who goes to the Metropolitan Opera House and hears 
such noble masterpieces as “ Tristan,” “ Die Walkiire,” 
or “Die Gétterdammerung” goes away profoundly 
impressed with the dramatic story. There, at least, no 
singer is allowed to notice the audience while the act 
is going on, and not one of the noted German artists 
whom we have had among us of late years — Frau 
Lehmann, Herr Niemann, Herr Fischer, and others — 
pays the slightest attention to the indiscreet applause 
which greets their entrance upon the stage for the first 
time during the evening. Nevertheless the practice of 
allowing the singers to come forward at the end of an 
act in order to bow their thanks to the audience still 
obtains. It seems to me that this also should be done 
away with. If we object to the audience breaking in 
upon the music and drowning it out with their applause, 
itis because such vicious practices destroy the illusion 
which the poet and the composer are striving to pro- 
duce. Does not the appearance of the singer between 
the acts destroy this illusion? Take any one of Wag- 
ner’s dramas. We have persons supposed to be in love 
with each other, or in deadly enmity, coming forward 
hand in hand between the acts; and in the case of 
many of the master’s works we have, at the end of the 
opera, a lot of dead persons waking up in order to bow 
their thanks again and again. 

In order to maintain the poetic illusion, there ought 
to be noappearance of the singers or actors of the even- 
ing except during the acts and in their characters. 
Neither between the acts nor after the final fall of the 
curtain ought the singers to be seen; they ought never 
to remind us that we have not been listening to Wotan, 
to Siegfried, and to Brunnhilda. We ought not to be 
compelled to take into consideration Herr Fischer, 
Herr Niemann, or Frau Lehmann. I admit that many 
persons will cry out that this is unfair to the public 
and to the artists. How are these admirers of Wagner’s 
operas and of the work done by these great singers to 
testify their admiration? This is very true; and yet 
the public ought to be trained to rest satisfied with 
applause at the end of an act or at the end of a perform- 
ance. In the case of an opera the conductor may be 
considered as the representative of the performers, and 
Herr Seidl may bow his thanks. In the case of a 
symphony concert the members of the orchestra do 
not rise to answer the applause. If any one can make 
out a valid defense for such sins against art as the 
appearance of the dead Siegfried and Brunnhilda 
bowing and smiling at the end of “ Die Gétterdam- 
merung,”’ I should like to hear it. 


Philip G. Hubert, Jr. 





York CATHEDRAL.—-On page 731 of the March 
CENTURY a distant view of Durham Cathedral was acci- 
dentally inserted as a view of York Minster. EDITOR. 









Arcady. 
(ON SEEING THE WORD IN A BOOK OF CRITICISMS.) 


An The i the word has made 
The rain, the mist, the rabble fade, 
And in a corner of a copse, 
Playing on his oaten stops, 
Tityrus ripples rounds of song 
Forever to a tiptoe throng. 


’T was in,a book of empty phrase 
Where truth was hunted through a maze 
That shut the sky out, tall and dark, 

Of little leaf and withered bark: 

There, weary with the flying skirt 

Of beauty doubling through the dirt, 

I came, as one at top of hill, 

Sudden, on meadow, lawn, and rill. 


See how the green slopes to a vale; 
The leafage bends to a little gale 

Of breeze, that seems to be the print 
Of some light-walking spirit in ’t; 
See how, outside the tilting trees, 

The grass grows up to the shepherd’s knees, 
And how within their rings of shade 

The floor hath rugs of leafy braid ; 

And here, below the even boughs, 

Look slanting down and see the cows 

At pe and bite about the dell 

And dairymaids at the willowed well. 

And were it better pipe unheard 

Feeding of honey and clean curd, 

Corn, and the fruits the breezes pull 

When autumn limbs are bending full — 
Lusty of thew and tanned of face 

From sun-kiss and the air’s embrace — 
Loving the thatchen eaves of home 

Where swallows build and crickets come, 
And voices of the melting night 

Sing thought too sacred for the light ? 

Yea, were it better flute unheard 

Than build and build the Babel word, 

That, neighboring some unlooked-for sky, 
Falls into dust nor knows not why ? 


God wot! And yet that word to me 
Outsweetens knowledge — Arcady! 


Harrison S. Morris. 


At the Sign of the Blind Cupid, 


WHEN blushing cheeks and downcast eyes 
Set all the heart aflame, 
When love within a dimple lies 
And constancy ’s a name, 
Since every lass is passing fair, 
Cupid must fly and see; 
And, lightly flitting here and there, 
A wingéd boy is he. 


When creeping years steal on apace 
And youth and vigor go, 

When time with wrinkles marks the face 
And strews the hair with snow, 

Ah, then no wingéd boy is he; 
But strong-limbed and complete, 

With blinded eyes that need not see, 
Since memory guides his feet. 


Walter Learned. 






BRIC-A- 





BRAC, 


The Toast. 


DREAM not I hold too dear 

The gleam of yonder shooting star, 
One moment shining near, 

The next fading afar. 


Ycu touched your glass to mine 
In careless, half-regretfulness, 
But while you drank the wine, 
7 drank forgetfulness ! 
Margaret Crosby. 


Paragraphs from the German of Friedrich Netzsche. 


To owe gratitude oppresses a coarse nature; to 
receive it, oppresses a fine one. 


SocIALIsM is the fantastical younger brother of a 
nearly spent despotism whose inheritance he claims. 


To correct one’s 
— nothing else. 


style means tocorrect one’s thought 


COWARDICE is the greatest giver of alms. 


TRUTH has never yet proved fatal to any one; there 
are too many antidotes. 


PREJUDICE is amore dangerous enemy to Truth than 
Falsehood, 


THERE is not enough religion in the world to admit 
of the annihilation of religions. 


Nor when it is dangerous to tell the truth will she 
lack a prophet, but only when it is tiresome. 


THE gardens of modern poetry too often betray a 
nearness to the drains of the cities. 


Most writers think badly, for they give us not only 
their thoughts, but the labor of their thoughts. 


FoR many natures it is as much a duty of cleanli- 
ness to change opinions as to change clothes. 


To treat everybody with equal benevolence may be 
an evidence of deep scorn as well as of deep love. 


TTelen Watterson. 


Ad Astra, 


BLossoM, little stars, and fill 
The garden of the sky; 

Drops of wine that you distil 
Upon the grasses lie. 


Every thirsty blade holds up 
A blessing to the blue, 

Every green spear fills its cup 
With heaven’s cooling dew. 


Blossom, little stars of love, 
In my beloved’s heart; 

Blossom like the stars above, 
And study well that chart. 


Far beneath you there is one 
Who dares a cup to raise: 

He has thirsted in the sun 
These many dreary days. 


Blossom, blossom soon, and bring 
Love’s gladness and the wine 

That shall nourish hopes that spring 
Up in this heart of mine. 


Frank Dempster Sherman. 
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